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Rf.cent  changes  and  revolutions  are 
again  attracting  the  attention  of  political 
observers  to  the  shores  of  the  Mexican  Gulf. 
The  late  overilirow  of  Santa  Anna,  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  cpiestion  long  pending  between 
tlic  Republic  of  Mexico  and  the  United 
States  of  the  north,  as  to  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  and  the  contingency  of  war  or  peace 
in  regions  which  have  .so  many  claims  on 
the  attention  of  Europe,  combine  to  revive 
no  small  portion  of  that  keen  interest 
which,  twenty  years  ago,  was  felt  when  the 
fancied  El  Dorado  was  laid  open  to  the  en¬ 
terprise  of  Europe,  and  seem  to  show  that 
a  new  page  of  the  many-leaved  volume  of 
tlie  future  is  unfolding.  The  mighty  cur¬ 
rent  of  human  action  sets  in  with  increased 
volume  and  intensity  towards  the  west  and 
south  of  the  American  continent.  At  the 
present  moment,  therefore,  we  persuade 
I  ourselves  that  we  sliall  render  no  unaccept- 
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able  .service  lo  our  reailers,  bv  llirowiiifr  lo- 
j^eiber  such  iuforiuation  as  we  have  been 
able  to  collect,  on  the  pre.sent  state  ainJ 
prospects  of  a  country  which,  in  spite  of 
inoderii  tourists,  still  remains  in  many  re¬ 
spects  a  t(rra  im  ofr/iita  lo  the  mass  of  read¬ 
ers.  'rhis  we  shall  preface  by  a  succinct 
view'  of  the  leaditm  events  of  .Mexican  his- 

O 

lory,  from  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution, 
inierweavin^r  such  considerations  of  a  more 
general  kind  as  the  subject  may  naturally 
suggest. 

In  tims  restricting  the  range  of  our  spec-' 
ulalions,  we  are  well  aware  of  the  sacrifice 
we  make,  in  foregoing  themes  which  have 
a  perpetual  and  unfading  charm  for  those 
who  love  to  linger  on  the  storied  memories 
of  the  past.  A  more  tcmjiting  task  might 
be  to  recall  our  readers  to  the  days  of  the' 
pilgrim  of  Palos,  who  explored  the  awful 
mysteries  of  the  ocean  stream,  till  he  found 
‘  a  temperate  in  a  torrid  zone 

“  The  feverish  air  farm'd  try  a  eoolin"  Irreeze, 

The  fruitful  vahis  set  rnuiid  with  shad v  trees  ; 

.\ud  guiltless  lueu,  \n  ho  daueed  away  their  time, 
Fresli  as  their  groves,  .lud  happy  as  their  eliiue.” 

Nor  less  pleasing  would  it  be  to  make  our 
canvass  gorgeotis  with  the  barbaric  splen¬ 
dors  of  the  Indian  monarchy  and  hierarchy, 
lo  retrace  the  career  of  Cortes  and  his  ad-  I 
venturous  cavaliers,  and  lo  tell  j 

I 

“  Of  the  glorious  city  won  ] 

Near  the  setting  of  the  sun,  I 

Throned  in  a  silver  lake;  ! 

Of  seven  kitigs  in  chains  of  gold." — 

These  arc  themes  whose  romantic  interest 
awakens  a  never-failing  response  in  the 
imagination  at  all  times,  and  which  with 
the  youth  of  modern  Europe  rank  second 
in  fascination  only  to  the  fairy  talcs  and 
national  legends  which  are  the  time-conse¬ 
crated  food  of  juvenile  fancy.  But  leaving 
such  splendid  scenes  to  Irving  and  Pre.s- 
cott,  to  whom  they  rightfully  belong  by  the 
double  tenure  of  indigenous  association  and 
prior  occupancy,  let  us  jirocecd  to  our  own 
more  sober,  but,  perhaps,  more  useful  task 
of  sketching  the  development  of  that  socie¬ 
ty  which,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was 
founded  by  the  sw'ord  of  Castile  amidst  the 
ruins  of  the  Aztec  Venice. 

Mexico,  from  its  advantages  of  situation, 
its  endless  diversity  of  soil  and  climate,  and 
its  capacity  of  sustaining  an  immense  pop¬ 
ulation,  would  seem  to  be  a  land  destined 
by  nature  to  play  no  humble  part  in  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  world.  In  the  hands  of  a  stir- 
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I  ring  and  warlike  race,  the  country  would 
!  in  fact  afford  the  military  key  to  both  divi- 
j  sions  ofthc  American  continent  ;  for,  from 
j  her  mountain-throne  she  overlooks  the  vast 
levels  of  'Texas  and  the  United  States, 
while  by  way  of  (iiiatemala  and  across  the 
('arribean  Sea,  the  forces  of  a  strong  and 
compact  state  might  dominate  the  feeble 
and  divided  communities  t>f  the  South.  She 
is  scaled  on  the  great  table-land  formed  by 
the  .Mexican  .Amies,  which,  sjiringing  from 
their  southern  roots  in  the  Isthmus  of  Pa¬ 
nama,  stretch  their  vast  system  of  ridges 
and  valh'vs  over  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
country  as  far  as  to  the  mouth  of  Rio  Bra¬ 
vo,  ami  tlicn  receding  to  the  west  and 
north,  traverse  the  length  of  the  continent 
to  where  the  towering  peaks  of  the  St.  Elias 
glitter  in  their  gorgeous  icy  robe,  beneath 
the  rays  of  the  Arctic  sun.  'The  belt  of 
coast  which  intervenes  on  each  side  be¬ 
tween  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  forms  a 
sure  bulwark  against  foreign  aggression, 
interj)()sino  by  its  tropical  climate,  and  the 
diseases  thence  generated,  to  which  the 
European  falls  a  helpless  prey,  insnrmonnt- 
ahlc  ob.stacles  to  the  passage  of  an  army. 
Defended  by  resolute  spirits  and  energetic 
hands,  such  a  country  would  be  imjiregna- 
ble,  and  even  with  the  listless  and  indolent 
race  by  w  hom  it  is  held,  would  be  found  no 
easy  conquest  to  an  invader;  for  though 
the  opinion  which  is  sometimes  hazarded 
may  be  well-founded,  that  a  modern  Cortes 
might  repeal  the  march  from  Vera  Cruz  to 
.Mexico,  he  w'ould  find  that  on  arriving  at 
the  capital,  he  was  but  on  the  threshold  of 
[  his  undertaking,  even  if  his  army  had  not 
[long  before  melted  away  in  the  pestilential 
'levels  of  the  sea-coast.  'The  Alpine  con- 
;  formation  of  its  tropical  region  presents  in 
I  its  numberless  terraces  and  valleys,  elevated 
I  plains,  and  deep-sunk  slades,  that  wondrous 
variety  of  climate  and  scenery  w  hich  it  has 
tasked  the  pens  of  all  gei>graphers  and  trav¬ 
ellers  to  describe,  w  iih  every  shajie  of  w'ild- 
ness,  grandeur,  and  luxuriant  beauty  that 
lean  fill  the  fancy  or  charm  the  eve.  Amid 
the  mountain  heights,  from  which  spring 
the  fire-born  cones,  with  their  stainless 
cinctures  of  perennial  snow,  we  find  the 
forests  of  Scandinavia  reproduced  ;  further 
down  on  their  slopes,  the  delicious  climate 
of  Southern  Europe,  yielding  in  abundance 
the  grain  that  nourishes  the  life  of  man, 
and  the  rare  and  exquisite  fruits  that  crow  n 
its  enjoyments — the  grape,  the  orange,  the 
olive,  and  the  lemon  ;  whilst  at  the  base  of 
the  giant  hills,  the  rich  soil  teems  with  the 
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cofiec-plant  and  ihc  sugar-cane,  and  glows 
with  the  dazzling  colors  of  the  tritpical 
flora.  The  Kurt  pean  race  w  hich  occupied 
the  empire  of  the  Aztecs,  was  in  fact  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  dispensations  of  Providence 
into  a  country  which  exhibits  in  many  re¬ 
spects  the  natural  counterpart  of  their  own. 
In  the  Spain  of  the  New  World,  the  same 
physical  (eatures  which  characterized  their 
ancient  dwelling-places,  appear,  though  on 
a  far  wider  and  more  magnificent  scale. 
'I'he  lofty  sierras  and  tabic-lands,  once  for¬ 
est-clad  though  now  treeless,  of  Castile,  the 
net-work  of  ridges  and  stream-fed  dales 
w  hich  interlaces  the  territory  of  Biscay,  the 
fertile  vegas  and  sterile  wastes  which  bask 
under  the  suns  of  Andalusia  and  Granada, 
all  find  their  likenesses  in  that  region  of 
America  which  the  first  discoverers,  struck 
with  the  resemblance  borne  by  its  shores  to 
those  they  had  left  behind,  greeted  with  the 
appellation  of  New  Spain.*  The  parallel 
holds  good,  and  will  probably  continue  to 
do  so,  in  the  moral  as  well  as  the  j>hysical 
features  of  the  picture  presented  by  modern 
Mexico;  for  the  populations  of  its  various 
[irovinces  show  diflerences  ofcharacter  and 
manners  no  less  striking  than  are  remarked 
at  the  present  day  in  those  of  Old  Spain. 
These  are  partly  called  forth  by  climate  and 
situation,  but  their  most  fertile  source  is  no 
doubt  the  greater  or  lesser  pr(»portion  in 
which  the  intermixture  of  Indian  with  Eu¬ 
ropean  blood  has  ensued.  There  results 
liom  the  diversities  of  character  to  which 
we  allude,  and  still  more  from  the  diflicult- 
ies  of  communication  and  the  weakness  of 
the  general  government,  an  interprovincial 
isolation  of  the  same  kind  with  that  which 
prevails  so  remarkably  in  the  mother-coun¬ 
try,  and  exercises  on  its  political  changes 
and  revolutions  an  influence  still  plainly 
appreciable. 

It  will  assist  our  readers  in  forming  a 
more  accurate  idea  of  the  physical  confor¬ 
mation  of  the  Mexican  territory,  and  its  in¬ 
finite  variety  of  climate,  if  we  subjoin  to 
the  general  view'  we  have  ourselves  attempt- 

*  Pescribing  the  voyage  of  discovery  made  by 
Grijalva  along  the  Mexican  coast,  Pe  i^olis  tells 
us;  “  i^ome  one  of  the  soldiers  then  saving  that 
this  land  was  similar  to  that  of  Spain,  tbe  com¬ 
parison  pleased  jjie  bearers  so  iiiucb,and  remained 
so  impressed  on  tbe  memories  of  all,  that  no  other 
original  is  to  be  found  of  tbe  name  of  New  Jj'pain 
being  given  totho>e  regions.  Words  spoken  cas- 
uallv  are  repeated  but  by  chance;  save  when 
propriety  and  grace  of  meaning  are  perceived  in 
them,  to  captivate  the  memory  of  men.”  (Con- 
'|uista  de  Mexico,  I.  i.,c.  5.) 


ed  to  presrtit,  some  well-digested  and  able 
observations  on  the  subject  by  Miihlenp- 
fordt : — 

“Although  the  mountnin-chain  of  Mexico 
appears  to  he  one  atul  the  same  with  that 
which,  under  the  name  of  the  Cordilleras  of 
the  Andes,  intersects  all  tsouth  Amerii’u,  from 
south  to  north  ;  yet  its  structure  on  the  north 
atid  soiith  ot’  the  npuitor  is  etitirely  difleretit. 
On  the  southern  hemisphere  wc  see  the  Cor¬ 
dilleras  everywhere  furroweil,  lengthwise  atul 
crosswise,  by  vjillevs,  which  seem  as  if  they 
have  beeti  liirmed  by  a  forcible  severance  of 
the  mountains.  Here  we  lind  tracts  perfectly 
level  at  a  great  uhsolute  elevation.  The  riclily 
cultivateil  plains  around  the  town  of  ^^ant.i  Fe 
de  Bogota  lies  STOO,  the  high  level  of  Coxa- 
marea,  in  Peru.  0000.  the  w  ide  plains  about  the 
volcano  of  , A  lit  i.«ana,  13,120  Fitiglish  feet  above 
the  sea.  These  elevatcti  flats  ol  C'undinamarcJi, 
Ciuito,  and  Peru,  though  quite  level,  have  an 
extent  of  no  more  than  forty-two  square 
leagues ;  dillicult  of  ascent,  separated  from 
each  other  by  deep  valleys,  surrounded  by 
lofty  peaks,  they  have  no  connection  with  each 
other,  and  olVer  hut  trilling  facilities  to  internal 
communication  in  those  countries.  In  Mt^xico, 
on  the  contrary,  we  lind  the  main  ridge  of 
mountains  itself  forming  the  tableland.  High- 
raised  plains,  of  far  greater  extent,  and  equally 
uniform,  lie  near  together,  stretching  from  the 
18th  to  the  10th  parallel  of  latitude,  in  un¬ 
broken  succession,  overtopped  only  by  individ¬ 
ual  cones  and  lines  of  greater  altitude.  The. 
direction  of  the  table-land  determines,  as  it 
w’ere,  the  whole  course  of  the  mountain-chains. 
The  craters,  of  10,000  to  18,000  feet  high,  are 
partly  scattered  on  tiie  table-land,  partly  ar¬ 
ranged  in  lines,  wliose  direction  is  not  by  any 
means  always  parallel  with  the  general  track 
of  the  C’ordillcra.a.  in  Peru,  (luito,  Cundina- 
marca,  as  observed,  the  lofty  platforms  are  di- 
viiled  by  cross  valleys,  whose  perpendicular 
depth  amounts  sometimes  to  4500  feet,  and 
whose  steep  precipices  are  only  to  he  climbed 
by  iravellers  on  mules,  oii  foot,  or  carried  on 
the  hacks  ol' Indians.  In  Mexico,  on  the  other 
hand,  tiie  table-lands  are  so  continuous,  that 
from  Telmantepcc  to  Santa  Fe,  in  New’  Mex¬ 
ico,  nay,  even  into  the  b'rriiory  of  the  United 
States,  w’heel-carriages  might  roll.'’ 

Ascending  from  Tehuantepec,  o:i  the 
Pacific  coast,  which  is  hut  1  IS  feet  above 
I  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  table-land  stretches 
1  from  Oajaca  to  Durango,  at  an  elevation  of 
!  (iOOO  to  8000  feet,*  its  surface  intersected 
j  by  ridges  w  hich  run  from  0000  to  11,000 
feet  in  height,  while  above  this  only  isolated 
mountains  ascend.  Beyond  Durango,  in 

*  To  this  general  statement,  of  course,  excep¬ 
tions  may  be  |K)inted  out.  Thus  the  valley  ot 
Toluca,  near  Mexico,  reaches  an  average  eleva 
I  tion  of  8500  feet. 
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the  territory  of  New  Mexico,  towards  Tex- 1 
as  on  the  one  side,  and  the  head  of  the  Cal- 1 
ifornian  Gulf  on  the  other,  the  general  level  i 
of  the  ground  rapidly  sinks,  the  Sierra  Ma-; 
dre  or  rnother-ridge,  known  further  north- j 
ward  as  the  Rocky  Mountains,  stretching 
away  in  solitary  grandeur.  ! 

I 

“  Conformably  to  the  law  of  nature,  which  i 
makes  the  climatic  elfert  of  an  elevation  of , 
oOOO  feet,  equal  to  a  diderence  in  latitude  of; 
ten  degrees,  we  find  in  Mexico  all  imaginable  j 
variations  and  shades  of  climate,  piled  above  i 
one  another,  as  it  were,  in  stories;  and  may  in  j 
a  few  hours,  often  several  times  in  the  course ' 
of  a  day’s  journey,  descend  from  the  world  of  i 
hyacinths,  mosses,  and  lichens,  from  the  region  ! 
ot  ever-benumbing  cold,  of  perpetual  snow  and  ! 
ice,  into  that  ever-dissolving  heat,  where  the , 
inhabitant  goes  naked,  his  brown  skin  anointed  j 
with  grease,  to  make  it  less  sensitive  to  the 
sun’s  burning  rays,  and  dwells  in  bird-cage¬ 
shaped  huts,  open  to  the  air . Situations! 

more  or  less  shehered  from  the  wind,  especial- ! 
ly  the  north-west  wind,  more  or  less  exposed  j 
to  the  infiuence  of  the  sunbeams;  greater  ap- ! 
proxirnation  to  the  west  coast,  where  the  air  is  j 
perceptibly  milder  than  on  the  east;  want  or} 
abundance  of  wood  and  water;  arc  all  circum- 1 
stances  wdiich  modil’y  the  temperature  in  the 
most  surprising  manner,  at  the  same  height! 
above  the  sea  and  in  the  same  parallel.” 

The  colonial  .system  of  Spain  was  one  of 
the  most  curious  engines  of  oppression  ever 
devised  by  human  avarice  and  rapacity  ; 
its  only  palliation,  perhaps,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  ignorance  and  folly  of  the  Spanish 
rulers,  from  the  days  of  Philip  II.,  who 
squandered  the  resources  and  ruined  the 
prosperity  of  Spain  herself.  The  nine¬ 
teenth  century  found  the  same  maxims  and 
principles  in  vigor,  which  had  prevailed  ] 
under  the  most  cruel  and  imbecile  of  the ! 
successors  of  Cliarles  V.  Not  only  were} 
the  interests  of  tlie  colonists  sacrificed  in  j 
every  point,  by  a  political  exclusiveness,  i 
which  practically  interdicted  to  every  Amer¬ 
ican  the  exercise  of  any  but  the  most  infe¬ 
rior  otliccs  in  the  public  service, — a  spiritual 
tyranny,  which  threatened  with  the  penal¬ 
ties  of  the  Inquisition  all  freedom  of  thought 
or  speculation — and  a  commercial  monopoly 
enforced  with  such  unrelenting  rigor,  that 
the  punisinnent  of  death  was  denounced 
against  all  who  were  detected  in  trafiicking 

O  ^  O 

with  foreigners,  whilst  the  vines  and  olives 
of  Mexico  were  rooted  out,  that  its  inhabit¬ 
ants  might  be  compelled  to  draw  their  sup¬ 
plies  from  Spain  ;  and  the  wheat  which  the 
colonists  of  La  Plata  were  forbidden  to  ex¬ 
port,  was  applied  to  fill  up  marshes  in  the 


vicinity  of  Buenos  Ayres.  These  things, 
and  much  more  of  the  like  sort,  might  have 
been  borne,  but  the  bitterest  fruits  ol  ty¬ 
ranny  are  not  always  political  grievances. 
'I'o  be  a  native  of  American  soil  stamped 
the  brand  of  social  degradation,  even  on  a 
man  who  traced  his  descent  from  the  con- 
(pierors ;  the  Creoles  were  regarded  by  the 
Europeans  much  as  the  free-colored  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  United  States  now  are  by  their 
white  countrymen.  Even  ties  of  blood 
could  not  overcome  this  insensate  preju¬ 
dice,  which  led  often  to  the  disinheritance 
of  a  son  by  a  father,  in  favor  of  some  ad¬ 
venturer  from  Europe.  For  the  Indians 
again  w  ere  reserved  the  dregs  of  the  cup  of 
oppression  !  In  the  continental  provinces 
they  were  too  numerous  to  be  extirpated, 
as  in  the  Spanish  West  Indian  Islands ; 
there  they  continued  to  form  the  bulk  of  the 
population.  In  Mexico,  it  is  calculated, 
that  four-sevenths  are  Indians,  two-sevenths 
persons  of  mixed  blood  or  mestizoes,  and 
only  one-seventh  whites.  They  were  re¬ 
duced  by  ilie  system  of  repartition  among 
the  landed  proprietors  to  a  bondage,  of 
which  the  negro  .slavery  of  the  present  day 
exhibits  no  inexact  parallel  ;*  but  they 
cherished  the  memory  of  the  greatness  of 
their  race,  and  a  vengeful  sense  of  the  suf¬ 
ferings  they  had  so  long  endured.  At  this 
source,  too,  it  was  fated  that  the  Erinnys  of 
retribution  was  to  light  her  torch  ! 

It  was  the  crafty  policy  of  the  Spanish 
court  to  retain  the  Mexicans  in  a  state  of 
intellectual  childhood,  teaching  them  to 

*  “All  the  property  of  the  Indians,  moveable 
and  iiiunoveable,  was  considered  as  belonging;  to 
the  cotKjuerors,  and  only  a  very  limited  allot¬ 
ment,  of'GMO  yards  in  diameter,  was  conceded  to 
them  for  a  residence  in  the  neighb«»rhood  of  the 
newly-built  churches.  At  a  time  when  it  was 
gravely  disputed  whether  the  Indians  were  to  be 
couiitcd  among  reasonable  beings,  it  was  believed 
I  that  a  bem-lit  was  conferred  U[)on  them  by  jdacing 
[  them  under  the  guardianship  of  the  wliites.  l>u- 
I  ring  a  succession  of  years  the  Indians,  whose 
I  freedom  the  king  had  fruilles.-ly  j)romised,  were 
I  the  slaves  of  the  whites,  who  appiopriuted  them 
j  imlisi-riminatcly,  and  frequently  (luarrelled  about 
their  right.  'I’o  avert  this,  and,  as  it  imaginol,  to 
!  give  the  Indians  protectors,  the  court  of  Madrid 
!  introiluced  the  cncuniinultis^Uy  which  the  Indians, 
in  divisions  of  several  hundred  families,  were 
assigneil  to  the  stddiers  of  the  compiest  ami  their 
descendants,  or  to  the  jurists  sent  from  court  to 
administer  the  provinces,  or  counterpoise  the  en- 
j  croaching  powers  of  the  viceroys,  and  other  favor¬ 
ites.  A  great  iiumher  of  the  best  communderies 
were  given  to  the  convents.  This  system  did  not 
improve  the  condition  of  the  Indians;  it  feltered 
them  to  the  soil,  and  their  labor  was  the  firopcrty 
ol’ their  master.”  (Mohlenpfordt,  i.  23‘d.) 
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look  upon  Spain  as  the  sovereign  power  of 
Europe,  and  keeping  them  studiously  in  ig¬ 
norance  of  the  very  e.xislence  of  other  na¬ 
tions.*  Yet  they  had  long  entertained  the 
design  of  throwing  off  the  Spanish  yoke, 
and  waited  but  the  opportunity  of  effecting 
their  design.  We  have  the  testimony  ol 
Humboldt  in  his  ‘  Essay  on  New  Sj)ain,’  as 
to  the  existence  of  discontent  among  the 
higher  classes,  and  the  American  Cieneral 
Pike,  who  travelled  through  the  northern 
provinces  in  1807,  speaks  still  more  strongly 
of  its  diffusion  and  intensity  among  the  in¬ 
ferior  clergy  and  the  officers  of  the  provin¬ 
cial  army,  who  were  debarred  by  the  acci¬ 
dent  of  birth  from  all  chance  of  promotion 
to  the  higher  grades.  Insurrections  and 
isolated  revolts  had  not  been  wanting  in  the 
course  of  the  two  centuries  and  a  half 
which  had  elapsed  since  the  conquest. 
Such  was  the  revolt  of  the  Indians  in  the 
north-western  provinces  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  last  century;  and  the  insurrec¬ 
tions  of  Mexico  in  lO’il,  and  in 

1797,  under  the  vice-royalty  of  Count  Gal¬ 
vez.  whose  conduct  in  several  particulars, 
notwithstanding  his  apparent  zeal  in  its 
suppression,  gave  the  greatest  umbrage  to 
the  Spanish  court,  and  is  said  to  have  re¬ 
sulted,  after  his  recall,  in  his  death  by  poi¬ 
son.  In  such  a  state  of  society  as  we  have 
described,  the  materials  of  explosion  were 
rife,  and  a  concurrence  of  extraordinary 
events  which  had  their  spring  in  the  ambi¬ 
tion  of  Naptdeon,  at  length  sounded  tlie 
knell  of  Spanish  domination  in  America. 
The  renunciation  of  the  crown  of  Spain  by 
Charles  IV.,  and  his  son  Ferdinand  VII., 
into  the  hands  of  the  French  emperor — 
that  basest  of  treasons,  unparalleled  even  in 
the  annals  of  royal  infamy — and  the  subse¬ 
quent  invasion  of  the  Peninsula  by  his 
armies,  were  the  signal  of  a  general  fer¬ 
mentation  throughout  all  the  transatlantic 
dominions  of  that  country.  Spain  being 
now  left  without  a  regular  government, 
propositions  were  made  by  the  Creoles  for 
the  formation  of  executive  juntas,  and  the 
assembly  of  provincial  congresses,  to  act  in 
the  name  of  the  absent  sovereign,  and  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  mother-country 
in  its  struggle  against  foreign  aggression, 

*  In  1S23,  Bullork  found  it  dKRcuIt  to  porsuaeJe 
the  iiiilives  that  England,  Fram  e,  (jermany,  Hol¬ 
land,  and  Italy,  were  any  thing  else  than  so 
many  paltry  provinces,  with  governors  set  over 
them  by  the  King  of  Spain.  (Travels  in  Mexico, 
p.  53.) 


which  were  in  some  instances  favorably  lis¬ 
tened  to  by  the  viceroys.  The  old  Span¬ 
iards  beheld  with  alarm  the  awakening 
sense  of  popular  rights  and  the  national 
spirit  which  these  proceedings  evinced  ;  the 
Audiencias,  or  supreme  courts,  charged 
among  their  other  functions  to  watch  over 
the  interests  of  the  crown,  became  the  or¬ 
gans  of  the  Europeans,  and  strenuously 
resisted  the  efforts  of  the  colonists  to  assert 
their  rigiit  of  sharing  actively  in  the  vindi¬ 
cation  of  Spanish  independence  against 
French  invasion.  Had  Spain  at  this  time 
possessed  public  servants  witli  heads  and 
hearts  competent  to  appreciate  the  justice 
and  expediency  of  a  conciliatory  policy,  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  Creoles  might  have  been 
diverted  to  her  own  service;  and  the  latent 
desire  of  independence,  to  which,  undoubt¬ 
edly,  the  movement  above  mentioned  was 
in  part  to  be  ascribed,  might  possibly  have 
been  extinguished  by  judicious  concessions. 
But  this  was  not  to  be  looked  for,  save  in  a 
few  isolated  instances,  among  men  hard¬ 
ened  in  the  traditions  of  a  depraved  despot¬ 
ism,  and  practised  in  all  the  mysteries  of 
fraud  and  corruption  under  the  flagitious 
administration  of  Godoy.  A  striking  ob¬ 
servation  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s  is  on 
record,  to  the  effect,  that  in  all  his  exten¬ 
sive  experience  of  Spanish  official  men,  ac¬ 
quired  during  the  Peninsular  war,  he  met 
with  hardly  a  single  man,  whose  abilities 
rose  above  the  meanest  order  of  mind,  or 
w  ho  possessed  a  respectable  share  of  politi¬ 
cal  knowledge.  If  such  men  there  were, 
their  influence  was  neutralized  by  the 
swarm  of  court-drones  and  noodles  by 
whom  they  were  surrounded.  The  preva¬ 
lent  feeling  of  the  Spaniards  towards  their 
American  dependencies  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact,  that  in  the  Cortes  of  181*2 
there  were  many  orators  who  denied  the 
colonists  to  be  superior  in  any  respect  to 
brutes,  or  entitled  to  any  better  treatment, 
and  found  not  only  patient  hearing,  but  fa¬ 
vor  and  applause  in  that  assembly.  What¬ 
ever  administrative  talent  the  Spaniards 
possessed,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  colonies.  Iturrigaray,  V^ene- 
gas,  and  Calleja,  were  men  far  abler  than 
any  of  those  w  ho  composed  the  government 
(>f  the  mother-country  at  the  same  time. 
Many  of  their  measures  were  conceived 
with  a  skill,  and  e.xecuted  with  a  vigor  un¬ 
known  in  the  contemporary  annals  of  Spain  ; 
and  such  stale-papers  of  the  colonial  gov¬ 
ernment  as  we  have  seen  (for  instance, 
‘  Calleja’s  Report  on  the  Slate  of  Mexico  in 
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1814,’)  are  fur  superior  to  those  whicli  ein-j  itury  men.  Dr.  Hidalgo,  curate  of  the 
anated  from  the  Central  Junta  and  the  llc-i  small  town  of  Dolores,  was  the  leader  of 
ge,j0y_  j  the  conspiracy  in  the  province  of  Guana- 

Ilurrigaray,  the  vice-king  of  Mexico, '  juato,  which  with  that  of  Mechoacan  or 
had  gainetl  great  poj)ularity  among  the  na-  Valladolid,  continued  throughout  to  be  the 
tives’^by  his  conciliatory  demeanor  through-  main  support  of  the  insurgent  cause.  Ili- 
out  the  pending  crisis  ;  and  was  disposed,  dalgo  was  an  intelligent,  and,  for  his  coun- 
from  whatever  motives,  to  accede  to  the  ^  try  and  profession,  well-informed  man;  en- 
demand  of  the  Creoles  for  tlie  convocation  '  terprising,  and  of  an  austere  turn  of  mind  ; 
of  a  Mexican  Cortes,  lie  is  said  to  have',  of  engaging  conversation  and  manners, 
suspected  the  fidelity  of  some  of  the  Span-  some  of  his  chroniclers  tell  us,  yet  showing 
ish  officials  around  him,  and  looking  to  the'  himself  both  cruel  and  vindictive  in  the 
shameful  desertion  of  the  national  cause,  of  sequel.  He  had  private  as  well  as  public 
which  so  many  examples  had  been  wit-  injuries  to  avenge,  for  having,  among  other 
nessed  in  the  Peninsula,  and  the  intrigues  projects  for  encouraging  the  industry  of  his 
of  French  emissaries  in  America,  it  is  prob-  parishioners,  formed  large  plantations  of 
able  he  might  have  good  reason  for  suspi-  vines,  he  had  the  mortification  of  seeing 
cion.  Ilis  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the  sole  them  rooted  out  by  order  of  the  govern- 
depository  of  the  royal  power  and  autln^rity  ment.  1  he  viceroy  obtained  information 
gave  deej)  ofTence  to  the  Audiencia,  and  the  of  ^he  plot,  and  issued  orders  for  the  arrest 
European  faction  pretended  that  he  favored  |  of  I  lidalgo,  with  his  associates  .\llende  and 
the  natives  from  a  desire  to  make  himself,  other  Creole  officers  in  garrison  at  Guana- 
an  independent  sovereign.*  However  this  ( joato.  Hereupon,  the  daring  priest  re¬ 
may  have  been,  the  Audiencia  detcr:nincd  i  solved  instantly  to  raise  the  standard  of  re- 
to  have  him  arrested  and  deposed;  and,  on!  volt.  On  the  Kith  of  September,  1810,  he 
the  niglit  of  the  loth  of  September,  I80S, 'commenced  the  struggle  by  the  seizure  of 
accordingly,  a  band  of  Europeans,  chiefly '  seven  Europeans  resident  in  the  town  of 
merchants,  entered  his  palace,  and  seized  ;  Dolores,  whose  inhabitants,  mostly  of  lu- 
his  person  as  he  lay  in  bed.  After  a  short  descent,  immediately  joined  his  ban- 

conlnement  in  a  neighboring  convent,  he  *icr.  The  news  of  the  outbreak  spread  like 
was  removed  to  Spain,  and  the  Audiencia  j 'vildfire,  and  was  hailed  by  the  Indians  of 
invested  with  the  vice-regal  functions  Liza-  the  neighboring  territory  as  the  dawning  of 
na.  Archbishop  of  Mexico,  wliose  vacilla-  ll'cir  deliverance  from  their  ancient  op- 


invested  with  the  vice-regal  functions  Liza-  the  neighboring  territory  as  the  dawning  of 
na.  Archbishop  of  Mexico,  wliose  vacilla- j  ll'cir  deliverance  from  their  ancient  op¬ 
ting  and  feeble  policy  tended  only  to  exas-  pressors.  tor  them,  it  seemed,  the  day  ot 
])erate  the  eagerness  of  the  Mexicans  for  j  retribution  was  come,  and  they  obeyed  with 
the  contest  which  it  was  now  evident  had  eagerness  the  call  which  their  leader  ad- 


become  inevitable. 

Two  years  elapsed  from  the  date  of  Itur- 
rigaray’s  arrest,  during  which  the  absence 
of  any  concessions  on  the  part  of  the  gov- 


dressed  to  them  for  a  sanguinary  vengeance. 
In  I  ess  than  a  fortnight  *20,000  joined  him 
— a  proof  of  the  intolerable  nature  of  the 
sufferings  under  which  they  had  so  lonor 


ernment,  and  the  insolence  of  the  Europe-  groaned,  and  of  the  tenacious  memory  of 
ans,  aggravated  the  irritation  produced  by  wrong  which  distinguishes  their  race,  im- 
that  event  among  the  natives  t  An  exten-  passive  and  resigned  in  outward  seeming, 
sive  conspiracy  agaiiist  the  Spanish  domi-  ^  incitement  of  patriotism  and  the 
nation  was  organized,  composed  chiefly  of  prospect  of  revenge  were  added  the  fig- 
ecclesiastics  and  lawyers,  with  some  mil-  nients  of  superstition  ;  and  the  Virgin  of 

j  Guadalupe,  under  whose  standard  they 
,  .  I  ♦  ♦  r  .1  •  i  marched,  was  invoked  as  the  patroness  of 

to  arbitrary^  measures,  for  iii  bis  funner  post,  of:  iheir  cause,  and  the^  guide  of  their  arms. 
Adininislrador  cfes  Obras  Pias,  or  steward  of  pious  I  Hidalgo  was  soon  joined  by  two  Oreole 
donations  in  Mexico,  the  severity  of  Ids  exactions  j  regiments,  and  found  himself  strong  enoimh 


gave  rise  to  loud  complaints  I  to  march  upon  Guanajuato.  This  city,  the 

t  Iturrigaray  wa.s  released  bv  the  (  enlral  Jnn-  i  •  i  i  •  i  c  nt  •  i  i 

t.i, afterward,  irrc.ted  l.v  tl,e  Hegenev,  and  apdn  I  of  Mexico,  aiul  llie 

set  at  liberty  by  a  decree  «)ftbe  Cortes,  'fids  did  i  depository  of  imuicu.se  treasures,  the  pro- 
not  save  him,  however,  from  being  condemned  by  (luce  of  the  neighboring  miiie.s,  fell  an  easy 
the  council  of  the  Indies,  in  a  residentia,  to  a  ru-  prey  into  his  hands;  the  Europeans,  with 

inous  fine  of  dollars,  wideb  absorbed  all  ^  r.,,,  ,,^1-  ..rt..-. 

n:.  ..I  u\l  vxw;.  x„i.r  ot  the  Creoles,  who  made  com- 


his  capital.  His  wife,  who  was  atllicte.i  vvilb 
palsy,  and  family,  were  reduced  to  alisoliile  desti¬ 
tution  in  the  town  ofJaeu,  where  they  resided. 


mon  cause  with  them,  were  put  to  the 
sword,  and  their  property  given  up  to  pluii- 
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der.  So  eager  were  tlie  Indians  in  tlie 
work  of  destruction  that,  in  less  tlian 
twenty-four  hours,  not  one  stone  of  their 
houses  was  left  standing.  An  enormous 
booty,  to  the  amount  of  five  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars,  rewarded  the  zeal  of  the  insurgents, 
who  committed  many  excesses  which  their 
leader  made  no  aitempi  to  restrain.  Like 
the  Jacquerie  of  France,  the  Indians  were 
infuriated  by  the  thirst  of  vengeance,  and 
llidaloro  was  but  too  well  inclined  to  jjive 
loose  to  their  passions. 

Various  reasons  have  been  assigned  for 
the  conduct  of  the  rebel  leader  in  encour- 
a<rin(T  the  outrages  which  an  iijnorant  and 
undiscijilined  rabble,  such  as  that  which 
followed  his  banner,  is  always  prone  to 
commit.  Ilesentment  for  his  personal 
grievances  may  have  had  its  share ;  a  pow¬ 
erful  motive  was  supplied  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance  by  the  wish  to  commit  his  folh)wers 
irrevocably  in  the  struggle  with  the  Euro¬ 
peans.  'I'o  these  we  may  add  the  sangui¬ 
nary  instinct  which  the  Spaniard  has  al¬ 
ways  betrayed  in  civil  dissensions;  more 
remarkable  with  that  nation  since  the 
times  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  than 
in  days  more  ancient,  and,  perhaps,  derived 
from  the  Arabs,  so  long  the  denizens  of 
their  soil.*  Hidalgo’s  war  cry  was  ‘  Death 
to  the  Gachupins,’t  and  he  scrupled  not  to 
act  up  to  its  fearful  import.  One  of  the 
darkest  tragedies  of  the  revolution,  was  the 
massacre  shortly  afterwards  perpetrated  by 
his  orders  at  Guadalaxara  ;  here  the  Euro¬ 
peans,  to  the  number  of  800,  were  shut  up 
in  the  convents,  and  conducted  at  the  dead 
of  night,  in  parties  of  twenty  and  thirty, 
to  lonely  places  amidst  the  hills  lying 
round,  where  they  were  despatched  by  the 

*  Tlio  Aiidiencia  of  .Mexico,  in  tlicir  memorial 
to  the  Cortc.s  (paragraphs  40  and  4 1 ),  nttritmfed 
‘the  ferocious  spirit  that  cl«aracteri/.e<l  Hidalgo’s 
rehcliion,  exemplified  in  the  massacres  of  (ioana- 
juato,  Valladolid,’  to  the  motive  of  getting 
int(»  his  hands  the  resources  of  the  Knrope.ins  ;  as 
if  he  could  not  have  obtained  them  hut  hv  whole¬ 
sale  shedding  of  bIo<»d  ‘  Without  the  riches  of 
Kuropeans,  he  couhl  not  pay  his  own  debts,  much 
less  undertake  an  expensive  war;  without  these 
same  riches  as  a  bait,  he  could  not  gratify  that 
thirst  for  j)lun(h‘r  which  possessed  the  immense 
legions  by  which  he  was  followed.  Ihit  the 
{Spaniards  have  generally  shown  themselves  in¬ 
competent  t^  conceive  the  attainment  of  a  piditi- 
cal  object  without  the  most  violent  and  extreme 
means.  So  far  they  have  not  even  yet  shaken  otf 
barbarism 

(lachnpin,  a  nickname  for  a  Enropean’Span- 
iard,  from  the  Aztec  word,  gatzopin,a  being,  half 
man,  half  horse,  applied  by  the  Indians  to  their 
conquerors. 


steel  nr  the  club,  the  use  of  fire-arms  being 
forbidden  for  the  sake  of  secresy.  But 
cruelty  is  always  as  itnpolitic  as  it  is  inhu¬ 
man,  and  Hidalgo  soon  foutid  that  he  had 
cotnmitted  a  fatal  and  irremediable  error. 
The  Creoles  of  wealth  and  inllucnce,  con¬ 
nected,  many  of  thetn,  by  ties  of  affinity 
with  the  old  Spaniards,  were  alarmed  and 
disgusted  by  proceedings  which  outraged 
im inanity,  and  seemed  to  menace  with  ruin 
all  the  possessors  of  property;  the  old 
Spaniards  were  reduced  to  despair,  and  .see¬ 
ing  war  t«)  the  knife  was  proclaimed  against 
them,  were  not  slow  in  resorting  to  retalia¬ 
tory  measures,  which  etpialled  or  surpassed 
those  of  the  insurgents  in  atrocity. 

In  Felix  Maria  Calleja,  the  military  com¬ 
mandant  of  San  Luis  Botosi,  to  whom  the 
new  viceroy,  Venegas,  committed  the 
charge  of  suppressing  the  rebellion,  they 
found  a  hand  ready  to  execute  whatever 
their  direst  malevolence  could  prompt.  He 
was  a  soldier  of  fortune,  who  had  passed 
his  life  in  the  military  service  of  the  crown 
in  America,  where,  by  the  vigor  of  bis  ope¬ 
rations,  and  the  relentless  spirit  in  which 
he  crushed  disaffection,  he  approved  hirn- 
.‘‘elf  a  worthy  disciple  of  the  school  of  Cor¬ 
tes  and  Pizarro.  He  knew  and  cared  little 
for  any  other  rule  of  government  than  the 
sword  ;  the  ‘  extermination  of  the  disaffect¬ 
ed,’  and  the  reduction  of  the  country  to  or¬ 
der  by  the  establishment  of  martial  law, 
was  the  ‘  heroic  remedy’  which  he  unceas¬ 
ingly  urged  on  the  adoption  of  the  Spanish 
government.  Hidalgo,  with  an  army  ol 
more  than  50,000  men,  Indians,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Creole  regiments  already 
mentioned,  armed  principally  with  bows, 
clubs,  slings,  and  such  other  weapons  as 
are  used  at  times  when  ‘  furor  arma  minis- 
trat,’  had  advanced  upon  the  capital,  but 
shrank  from  attack,  defended  as  it  was  by 
TOOO  regular  troops  and  numerous  batteries. 
On  a  disorderly  and  ill-conducted  retreat, 
he  fell  in  with  Calleja’s  force,  composeil 
Jilmost  entirely  of  Creoles.  The  fidelity  of 
these  to  the  royalist  standards,  in  a  contest 
with  their  countrymen,  was  doubtful,  and, 
but  for  the  imprudence  and  mismanage¬ 
ment  of  the  insurgents  in  precipitating  hos¬ 
tilities,  the  result  of  the  ensuing  battle, 
fought  on  the  7th  of  November,  in  the 
plains  of  Aculeo,  might  have  been  very  dif¬ 
ferent.  Ti’.e  royalist  tro(»ps  are  said  to 
have  wavered  in  coming  into  actiori,  and 
would  probably  have  refused  to  open  their 
fire  on  the  opposite  ranks.  But  the  un¬ 
wieldy  array  of  the  rebels,  struck  with  ter- 
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ror  at  the  spectacle  of  a  regular  army,  ar-j 
ranged  in  five  columns,  performing  its  evo¬ 
lutions  with  silent  and  orderly  celerity,  fell  j 
into  confusion  on  their  approach,  and  fired 
upon  them  at  random.  This  insult  pro-  ' 
voded  the  Creole  troops  to  take  a  bloody  1 
revenge,  and  from  the  day  of  this  battle  | 
their  line  of  action  was  decided  against  the' 
rebels  throughout  the  whole  of  the  first  pe- ; 
riod  of  the  revolution.  The  latter  fought ; 
with  desperation,  the  Indians  rushing  with 
their  clubs  upon  the  bayonets  of  the  regu¬ 
lars,  and,  so  ignorant  were  they  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  artillery,  trying  to  stop  the  mouths 
of  the  guns  with  their  straw  hats.  They 
fell  in  heaps  ;  in  the  battle  and  pursuit,  not 
less  than  10,003  perished.  Calleja  re¬ 
entered  Guanajuato  after  an  ineffectual  re¬ 
sistance  from  a  part  of  the  rebel  army  un¬ 
der  Allende.  His  stay  there  was  signaliz¬ 
ed  by  a  tragedy  eijualling  in  horror  any 
that  can  be  found  even  in  the  blood-stained 
annals  of  Spanish  warfare.  'Phe  populace 
of  the  town,  furious  at  their  desertion  by 
Hidalgo’s  troops,  had  wreaked  their  rage 
c>n  a  body  of  ‘230  Europeans,  the  survivors 
of  the  first  assault  and  capture  of  the  place, 
who  were  put  to  death  to  a  man.  Calleja  i 
exacted  a  terrible  retribution  by  the  deci-, 
mation  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  unfortu-l 
nate  tow  n.  Willu)ut  believing  the  incred- j 
ible  tale  of  Robinson,  that  14,000  of  the  I 
inhabitants  had  their  throats  cut  in  the  j 
great  s(]uare,  while  its  fountains  ran  with  ' 
blood. — thounrh  Mayer  and  other  recent  ; 
writers  have  been  incautious  enough  to  re- 

O  I 

peat  the  statement, — we  may  conclude  that  ; 
the  amount  of  carnage  w  as  sufiiciently  great ' 
to  glut  even  the  wolfish  appetite  of  the  j 
Spaniard,  and  almost  to  rival  the  atrocities 
of  Cortes  at  Cholula. 

Hidalgo,  after  his  defeat,  had  occupied 
Guadalaxara  in  the  western  c<iuntry,  in  de¬ 
fence  of  which  he  resolved  to  make  another 
stand  against  Calleja.  With  this  view  he 
fortified  the  bridge  of  Calderon,  about  four¬ 
teen  leagues  north-east  of  the  city,  on  the 
road  by  which  the  royalist  general  was  ap¬ 
proaching  from  Guanajuato.  It  is  thrown 
across  a  branch  of  the  Rio  Lerma,  a  swift¬ 
ly-flowing  stream  with  precipitous  banks 
and  hills  rising  upon  the  side  of  Gtiadalaxa- 
ra.  Here  Calleja  attacked  the  insurgents 
on  the  IGih  of  January,  ISl  1.  They  fought 
gallantly  and  repulsed  several  assaults,  but, 
being  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  explo¬ 
sion  of  an  ammunition  waggon  in  their 
ranks,  and  having  their  flanks  turned  by 
the  royalist  cavalry,  were  in  the  end  com¬ 


pletely  routed.  Their  army  broke  up. 
Hidalgo,  Allende,  and  other  leaders,  en¬ 
deavored  to  gain  the  frontiers  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States,  but  being  betrayed  by  one  of 
their  adherents,  were  taken  and  shot  at 
Chihuahua. 

Morelos,  also  a  Creole  ecclesiastic,  wms 
the  next  leader  of  the  revolutionary  troops, 
whose  movements  he  conducted  with  great¬ 
er  forecast,  skill,  and  success,  than  his  pre¬ 
decessor.  He  disciplined  his  troops,  and 
showed  more  of  forbearance  and  humanity 
than  belonged  to  Hidalgo.  Fortune  smiled 
I  for  a  considerable  time  on  the  patriot 
cause.  Collecting  a  considerable  force  in 
the  south-west  territory,  he  advanced  to 
Cuautla,  within  thirty  miles  of  Mexico.  It 
is  an  open  town,  but  by  availing  himself  of 
'  the  advantages  of  the  ground,  and  construct¬ 
ing  trenches,  and  barricades,  he  rendered 
!  it  defensible  against  attack,  and  w  as  enabled 
for  more  than  two  months  to  resist  all  the 
efforts  of  Calleja  to  dislodge  him.  After  a 
'  resistance  signalized  by  many  brilliant  acts 
of  heroism,  want  of  provisi(»ns  forced  him  to 
!  evacuate  tlie  place.  In  Puebla,  Oaxaca, 

I  and  the  south  and  west,  however,  he  re¬ 
tained  the  ascendency  for  some  time,  de¬ 
feating  several  Spanish  divisions,  and  redu¬ 
cing  Acapulco  after  a  six  months’  siege. 
A  congress  of  representatives  of  the  Mexi¬ 
can  people  met  at  Chilpanzingo,  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1813,  under  his  protection,  and  is¬ 
sued  the  declaration  of  Mexican  independ¬ 
ence.  With  70fM)  men  and  100  pieces  of 
artillery  he  arrived  before  Valladolid,  in¬ 
tending  to  besiege  it.  His  lieutenant, 
Matamoros,  imprudently  ordered  a  review 
of  the  troops  within  half  a  mile  of  the  town. 
The  gallantry  of  Iturbide,  then  a  colonel  in 
the  royalist  army,  improved  the  opportunity 
by  a  sally  which  threw  the  insurgents  into 
confusion.  A  party  of  confederates  arrived 
i  at  the  moment  to  the  assistance  of  Morelos, 

'  whom  his  troops  unfortunately  mistook  for 
I  enemies.  Iturbide  immediately  charged 
I  them  in  flank,  and  put  them  to  the  rout 
with  great  slaughter.  Another  defeat  by 
the  same  officer  completed  their  disorgani¬ 
zation.  Matamoros  was  taken  prisoner 
1  ami  shot,  and  after  a  year  of  inelTectual 
!  struggles  against  the  tide  of  adverse  fortune, 
j  which  every  where  overwhelmed  the  arms 
of  the  patriots,  .Morelos  shared  the  same 
fate  A  Mexican  historian  relates  a  curious 
anecdote  of  Calleja,  who  had  now  replaced 
Venegas  in  the  vice-royalty.  He  visited 
Morelos  in  disguise,  while  a  prisoner  in  the 
cells  of  the  Inquisition,  and  being  entreated 
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by  the  vicc-qnecn  to  save  his  life,  is  said  which  he  tyrannized.  With  such  co-oper- 
to  have  replied  that  he  would  do  so,  were  ators  as  these,  the  fate  of  Mina’s  expedition 
he  not  afraid  of  being  dealt  with  in  the  same  may  be  guessed.  An  overwhelming  force 
fashion  as  Iturrigaray.  was  sent  against  the  insurgents  ;  their 

Morelos  was  the  main  stay  of  the  patriot  strongholds  were  reduced  hy  siege,  and 
cause,  and  had  he  been  duly  supported  by  Mina,  falling  into  the  enemy’s  hands,  met 
the  Creoles,  would,  no  doubt,  have  achieved  |  the  same  fate  which  had  overtaken  Morelos 
the  independence  of  Mexico.  After  his  and  Hidalgo. 

death,  in  December,  1815,  the  insurrection  I  Apodaca,  who  had  succeeded  Calleja  in 
lingered  on  for  two  years  tuore,  reduced  to  the  vice-royalty,  was  disposed  to  milder 
a  partisan  w  ar,  conducted  in  different  prov-l  measures,  and  the  work  of  pacification  ap- 
inces  under  Guerrero,  Victoria,  Bravo,  and  j  peared  to  be  completed  by  the  imlulgence 
Teran,  all  able  and  active  chiefs  ofthe  guer-  or  amnesty  granted  to  the  insurgents,  on 
ilia  school.  But  there  was  no  unity  or  condition  of  their  return  to  obedience.  In 
concert  in  their  operations,  and  the  isolated  the  autumn  of  1819,  lie  wrote  to  the  home 
successes  which  they  obtained  led  to  no  j  government  that  he  would  answ  er  for  the 
general  result  of  importance.  The  con- ;  safety  of  ^Mexico  w  ithout  a  single  additional 
gress  was  hunted  from  town  to  town,  and  i  soldier  beng  sent  out,  as  the  kingdom  was 
finally  from  one  hiding-jilacc  to  another  by  '  perfectly  trampiil  and  submissive  to  royal 
the  Spanish  troops,  till  it  was  dissolved  by  i  authority.  But  though  active  revolt  w^as 
General  Teran,  who  found  it  impossible  to  j  thus  at  an  etid,  the  spirit  of  independence, 
satisfy  the  pecuniary  demands  of  its  mem-  |  far  from  being  extinguisheil,  had  gained 
hers.  Calleja’s  unsparing  hand  had  all  but '  strength  from  its  enforced  restraint  ;  as  the 
crushed  the  rebellion,  which  was  now  in  a  |  suliterrene  fire  gathers  force  and  volume 
great  measure  confined  to  the  Baxio  or  cen-  from  the  pressure  of  the  superinemnbent 
tral  plainsof  the  middle  provinces.  In  1819!  mass.  The  establishment  of  the  constitu- 
occurred  the ‘expedition  of  the  younger  tional  system  in  1812  allowed  a  short  inter- 
Mina,  who  had  borne  a  gallant  part  in  res-  val  of  free  discussion,  during  w  hich  a  tide 
cuing  Spain  from  foreign  domination.  But  of  liberal  opinion  had  rushed  in,  whose  in- 
he  arrived  at  the  most  unfavorable  moment,  fluenccsoon  pervaded  all  classes  of  society, 
when  the  cause  of  those  he  wished  to  aid  The  insurgents  who  had  laid  down  their 
was  at  its  lowest  ebb;  and  he  failed  to  arms  under  the  guarantee  of  the  indulgence, 
rouse  the  sympathies  of  the  Mexicans,  for  labored  in  secret  to  make  proselytes ;  the 
he  came  to  proclaim  the  constitution,  not  Creole  trooj)s  were  gradually  gained  over, 
indejiendence.  Disend)arking  at  Soto  la  and  the  patriots,  with  an  immense  accession 
Marina  with  400  men,  chiefly  English  and  of  strength,  prepared  to  seize  the  first  fa- 
Americans,  he  w’as  joined  by  a  few  Mexi-  vorable  conjuncture  for  a  new’ rising.  They 
cans,  and  eflected  a  remarkable  march  of  had  not  to  wait  long.  In  the  autumn  of 
neaily  700  miles  in  thirty  days  over  a  most  1819,  an  army  of  18,000  men  was  assem- 
difl'icult  country,  fighting  three  actions  on  bled  at  Cadiz,  destined  to  rivet  the  chains 
the  way.  Arrived  at  the  Baxio,  he  found  of  the  Americans.  It  was  placed  under 
the  various  parties  of  insurgents  scattered  the  command  of  Calleja,  who  since  his  re- 
over  that  wide  district,  acknowledging  the  '  call  had  been  created  Count  of  Calderon, 
authority  of  Padre  Torres  ;  the  elder 
chiefs  of  the  insurrection  having  disappear¬ 
ed,  except  one  or  two  who  continued  a  pre¬ 
carious  resistance  in  the  desert  fastnesses 
of  the  eastern  and  western  coast.  This  disaffection  soon  became  general  in  their 
man,  who  exercised  absolute  svvay  over  the  ranks.  Riego  seized  the  opportunity  to 
husbandmen  of  the  Baxio,  was  one  of  the  proclaim  the  constitution  on  the  1st  of  Jan- 
selfish  and  greedy  tribe  of  public  robbers,  uarv,  1820,  marched  at  night  to  Arcos  de 
in  whom  all  revolutions  are  more  or  less  la  Frontera,  Calleja’s  head-quarters,  and 
fertile.  His^ole  aim  was  to  enrich  him-  made  him  prisoner  with  the  chiefs  of  his 
self  by  rapine  and  extortion,  and  such  was  staff. 

his  disregard  of  the  interests  of  those  The  re-establishment  of  the  constitution 
whom  he  professed  to  protect,  that  under  in  Spain  led  to  its  second  promulgation  in 
pretence  of  cutting  offthe  enemy’s  supplies,  Mexico.  Apodaca,  however,  openly  showed 
he  laid  in  ruins,  one  after  another,  the  his  hostility  to  the  new'  system,  and  a  plot 
towns  and  villages  of  the  district  over  was  speedily  formed  under  his  auspices  and 


But  the  soldiers  beheld  with  dread  and  dis¬ 
content  the  prospect  of  embarking  for  the 
scene  of  that  fatal  warfare,  from  which  so 
few  who  took  part  in  it  ever  returned,  and 
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those  of  the  heads  of  the  Mexican  church,  j 
for  the  restoration  of  ahsolutisin.  Iturbide, 
the  same  officer  who  had  defeated  Morelos, 
and  been  mainly  instrumental  in  upholding 
the  Spanish  sway,  received  a  commission 
to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  small  body 
of  troops  on  the  western  coast,  and  proclaim 
a  return  to  the  old  state  of  things.  This  is 
one  of  the  first  examples  of  that  proceeding 
to  which  the  Spaniards  and  Mexicans  give 
the  name  of  pronunciamento,  a  term  famil¬ 
iar  to  us  from  numberless  subsequent  in¬ 
stances.  Iturbide  was  one  of  those  rest¬ 
less  and  aspiring  soldiers,  of  whom  the  last 
half  century,  an  age  propitious  by  its  civil 
discords,  revolutions,  and  wars,  to  military 
ambition,  has  produced  so  many.  But  he 
showed  few  of  the  more  generous  or  eleva¬ 
ted  features  of  the  military  character  ;  he 
was  the  slave  of  fierce  instincts  and  violent 
passions  ;  his  career  proves  sufliciently 
that  as  in  similar  instances  selfishness 
rather  than  principle  was  the  main  spring 
of  his  conduct.  His  ambition  had  neither 
consistency  nor  grandeur  ;  he  was  without 
the  virtue  to  decline  a  crown,  or  the  firm¬ 
ness  and  tact  to  preserve  it  when  he  had 
obtained  it.  Disposed  by  his  birth  (of  a  re¬ 
spectable  family  in  the  province  of  Mecho- 
acan)  and  connexions  to  the  independent 
cause,  he  made  overtures  to  its  leaders  in 
1810,  when  a  young  subaltern,  in  the  pro¬ 
vincial  army  ;  but  he  would  be  content  with 
nothing  short  of  an  independent  command, 
and  found  them  not  inclined  to  place  so  high 
a  price  on  his  services.  Throughout  the 
revolution  he  was  conspicuous  for  his  ha¬ 
tred  and  persecution  of  its  adherents,  equal¬ 
ling  or  exceeding  in  cruelty  any  of  the 
Spanish  commandants.  The  present  posi¬ 
tion  of  affairs  offered  the  most  favorable 
opening  he  could  have  wished  for  his  am¬ 
bition.  The  patriots  wanted  only  a  leader ; 
the  Creole  regiments,  twenty-four  out  of 
thirty-five  forming  the  military  force  of  the 
country,  were  ripe  for  revolt,  and  would 
obey  his  call  to  arms  in  preference  to  that 
of  any  other  chief;  whilst  in  the  existing 
state  of  Spain  nothing  was  to  be  feared 
from  that  quarter.  Iturbide  determined, 
therefore,  to  employ  his  influence,  and  the 
forces  placed  under  his  command,  for  a 
very  different  purpose  from  that  expected  by 
the  viceroy.  On  the  24th  of  February, 
1821,  he  proclaimed  in  the  small  town  of 
Iguala,  not  far  from  Acapulco,  his  famous 
‘  plan,’  by  which  he  proposed  to  secure  three 
objects  :  national  independence  ;  the  ex¬ 
clusive  maintenance  of  ilie  Roman  Catho- 
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lie  religion  ;  and  the  union  of  all  classes  of 
the  population  of  .Mexico,  by  preserving  to 
the  old  Spaniards  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  native  Mexicans,  and  the  possession  of 
all  public  employments  held  by  them  at  the 
time  of  their  joining  his  party.  'I’hese 
were  the  three  guarantees  which  he  offered 
to  his  adherents.  His  force  did  not  amount 
in  the  first  instance  to  1000  men,  and  had 
the  government  taken  a  prompt  and  vigor¬ 
ous  part,  the  movement  might  have  been 
crushed  in  the  bud.  But  Apodaca  remain¬ 
ed  inactive  ;  and  the  Europeans,  incensed 
at  his  delays,  suddenly  deposed  him  as  they 
had  done  Iturrigaray,  placing  an  officer  of 
artillery,  named  Novella,  at  the  head  of  af¬ 
fairs.  Iturbide  effected  a  junction  with 
Guerrero,  who  was  still  in  arms  on  the 
west  coast,  and  moved  toward  the  Baxio,  re¬ 
inforced  at  every  point  of  his  march  by  the 
veterans  of  the  first  insurrection  and  bo¬ 
dies  of  Creole  troops.  The  clergy  and  the 
people  declared  unanimously  in  fiis  favor, 
w  hile  Novella  shut  himself  up  with  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  troops  in  the  capital,  which  was 
threatened  with  investment.  Meantime  a 
new  viceroy  despatched  by  the  constitution¬ 
alists,  Don  Juan  CVDonoju,  had  landed  at 
Vera  Cruz.  Iturbide  immediately  sought 
an  interview  with  him,  and  proposed  to 
him  the  acceptance  of  the  plan  of  Iguala, 
as  the  only  means  of  averting  a  civil  war, 
and  the  possible  dangers  to  the  lives  and 
property  of  his  countrymen.  O’Donoju, 
seeing  the  hopelessness  of  attempting  a  re¬ 
newal  of  the  conflict  on  behalf  of  Spain, 
acceded  to  these  terms,  and  by  the  treaty 
of  Cordova  recognized  in  the  name  of  Fer- 
dinand  the  independence  of  Mexico,  giving 
up  the  capital  to  the  army  of  the  three 
guarantees. 

Iturbide  was  for  the  moment  unquestion¬ 
ed  master  of  Mexico.  By  one  of  the  arti¬ 
cles  of  the  plan  of  Iguala,  it  was  provided, 
that  its  government  should  be  a  constitu¬ 
tional  monarchy  ;  by  another,  that  a  prince 
of  the  Spanish  royal  family  sliould  be  called 
to  the  throne.  The  Cortes  of  Madrid  hav¬ 
ing  declared  the  treaty  of  Cordova,  homolo¬ 
gating  the  plan,  to  be  illegal  and  void,  the 
design  of  inviting  one  of  the  Infantes  to  the 
crown  was  soon  abandoned,  and  in  the 
congress  which  met  in  February,  1822,  the 
number  of  Iturbide’s  partisans,  who  wish¬ 
ed  to  offer  the  crown  to  himself,  was  con¬ 
siderable.  Stormy  discussions  ensued  on 
various  subjects,  and  the  reduction  of  the 
army  from  00,000  to  20,000  was  voted, 
notwithstanding  the  strenuous  opposition  of 
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its  chief.  His  influence  was  every  day 
growinu  less,  and  his  friends  resolved  to 
anticipate  its  decline,  and  to  place  him  on 
the  throne.  On  the  night  of  the  18th  of 
May,  the  non-commissioned  officers  of  the 
garrison  of  Mexico,  who  were  devoted  to 
his  person,  assembled  before  his  windows, 
attended  by  the  rabble  of  leperos  who 
swarmed  in  the  streets  of  the  city,  and  pro¬ 
claimed  him  emperor  ;  next  day  the  con¬ 
gress  passed  a  decree  confirmatory  of  his 
mob-election.  Iturbide  was  hardly  on  the 
throne,  when  he  began  to  indulge  his  ar¬ 
bitrary  predilections  ;  claiming  a  veto  upon 
the  articles  of  the  constitution  which  the 
congress  were  discussing,  the  right  of  ap- 
pointingor  removing  judges  at  will,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  military  tribunal  with 
formidable  prerogatives  in  the  capital.  The 
congress  resisted ;  and  the  consequence 
was,  first,  the  arrest  of  fourteen  of  the  ob¬ 
noxious  members,  and  next,  the  dissolution 
of  the  assembly,  and  the  installation  of  a 
legislative  junta  appointed  by  the  emperor. 
Insurrectionary  movements  broke  out  in 
various  provinces;  Santa  Anna,  then  gov¬ 
ernor  of  Vera  Cruz,  declared  in  favor  of 
the  congress,  and  his  example  was  followed 
by  Victoria,  Guerrero,  and  every  military 
chief  of  importance,  in  rapid  succession. 
Iturbide,  deserted  by  the  army,  abandoned 
the  throne  without  a  struggle.  Convoking 
the  members  of  the  congress  resident  in 
Mexico,  he  tendered  them  his  abdication ; 
they  refused  to  accept  it,  because  they 
wished  not  to  appear  to  admit  his  right  to 
the  crown,  but  offered  no  obstacle  to  his 
departure  from  the  kingdom.  Next  year, 
he  .attempted  to  re-enter  Mexico,  but  set 
foot  on  its  soil  only  to  be  outlawed,  arrest¬ 
ed  and  shot. 

The  story  of  the  revolution  has  some 
breadth  and  dignity;  for  it  is  always  inter¬ 
esting  to  watch  the  efforts  and  trace  the 
progress  of  a  people  struggling  for  inde¬ 
pendence.  But  it  would  be  a  bootless  and 
ungrateful  task  to  enter  minutely  into  the 
history  of  the  civil  wars  by  which,  since 
her  separation  from  the  mother-country, 
Mexico  has  been  continually  torn ;  and 
this  because  they  are  for  the  most  part  des¬ 
titute  of  any  wide  political  significance,  be¬ 
ing  rather  contests  of  persons  than  conflicts 
of  principle.'*  What  Milton  said  of  the  wars 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons  may  be  applied  with 
equal  truth  to  those  of  the  factions  of  Span¬ 
ish  America.  ‘Such  bickerings  to  recount, 
what  more  worth  is  it  than  to  chronicle  the 
wars  of  kites  and  crows,  flocking  and  fi<Tht- 
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ing  in  the  air?’  In  Mexico  as  in  Spain, 
the  political  weather-glass  is  ever  variable  ; 
the  changes  of  position  undergone  by  par¬ 
ties  and  individuals  are  as  singular  and 
sudden  as  tricks  in  a  pantomime.  Their 
revolutions  have  many  features  in  common  ; 
both  countries  seem  eipially  given  over  to 
be  the  prey  of  state-quacks  and  adventurers, 
since  all  who  possess  a  sufficient  share  of 
audacity  may  aspire  to  supreme  power. 
Yet  tl'.e  curse  of  barrenness  lies  on  the 
Spanish  race,  for  among  the  many  who  have 
had  their  brief  day  of  ascendency,  not  one 
has  been  acknowledged  by  the  voice  of 
Europe  as  a  man  of  eminent  skill  in  the 
science  of  government,  or  has  achieved  the 
civic  laurel-wreath  which,  even  in  moder¬ 
ately-enlightened  communities,  sagacity  in 
counsel,  integrity  in  purpose,  and  adminis¬ 
trative  vigor,  never  fail  to  earn  for  their 
possessor.  Grovelling  selfishness,  corrup¬ 
tion,  favoritism,  the  most  flagrant  derelic¬ 
tion  of  principle,  and  shameless  tergiversa¬ 
tion,  are  the  general  characteristics  of  their 
public  men.  In  an  irnjnire  state  (tf  the 
moral  atmosphere,  these  qualities  are  no 
bar  to  popularity.  The  late  regent  of 
Spain  is  almost  the  sole  exception  that  can 
be  jiointed  out  to  this  description,  and  we 
know'  what  his  reward  has  been. 

Before  we  proceed  with  our  sketch  of 
Mexican  politics,  the  reader  may  not  be 
sorry  to  turn  aside,  for  a  moment,  to  glance 
at  some  of  the  books  whose  titles  we  have 
prefixed  to  this  article.  Mr.  Ward’s  work 
is  entitled  to  be  placed  beside  Humboldt’s  as 
the  foundation  of  our  knowledge  on  the 
subject  of  modern  Mexico.  Though  not 
free  from  official  formality  and  dryness, 
this  trifling  defect  is  more  than  compensat¬ 
ed  by  his  accuracy,  candor,  and  liberal 
feeling,  and  the  authenticity  of  the  sources 
from  which  his  materials  are  drawn.  He 
was  the  first  to  lay  open  to  European  read¬ 
ers  the  riches  of  this  unexplored  world,  to 
w’hich  all  eyes  were  then  eagerly  turned,  .as 
a  store-house  of  w  onders  and  romance.  His 
sketch  of  the  revolution,  and  the  subsequent 
series  of  civil  dissensions  up  to  18’29,  is  a 
valuable  contribution  to  history.  Bullock 
and  Lyon  are  amusing  travellers,  the  former 
with  much  homely  humor,  the  latter  with 
a  clear,  easy,  and  lively  narrative  style,  and 
much  relish  for  natural  beauties.  Recent 
seasons  have  been  unusually  prolific  of 
works  on  Mexico  and  the  neighboring 
countries,  and  among  all  these  records  of 
travel,  we  do  not  know  that  one  can  be 
pointed  out  which  is  fairly  chargeable  with 
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the  crime  of  dulness.  It  must  be  admitted  [ 
that  they  liave  been  fortunate  in  their  sub-  j 
ject ;  for  a  country  as  rich  in  striking  con¬ 
trasts,  and  startling  novelties  of  character 
and  manners,  as  in  picturesque  natural ; 
scenery,  furnishes  anqile  matter  for  descrip-  j 
tion.  Of  the  wide  popidarity  attained  by  ; 

‘  Madame  Calderon’s  Life  in  Mexico,’  we  1 
need  not  speak  ;  it  is  an  accession  to  our  [ 
literature,  and  in  our  opinion  the  best  book  j 
of  travels  by  a  lady  which  has  appeared 
since  ‘  Montajiue’s  I^etters.’  Nothintr  can  ’ 
exceed  the  grace  and  humor  of  her  sketches  i 
of  society,  the  rich  coloring  of  her  descrip¬ 
tions  of  nature, — so  truthful  and  vivid,  that, 
as  we  read,  the  fruits  and  flowers  of  the 
tropics  seem  to  breathe  their  odors  and  ar¬ 
ray  their  lustrous  hues  around  us, — or  the 
unflagging  spirit  of  enjoyntent  with  which 
the  fair  authoress  wings  her  way  from  one 
scene  of  gaiety  to  another,  showing  us  Mex¬ 
ican  life  in  ail  hs  funcions*  and  in  every 
phase  ;  in  the  palace  and  the  hacienda,  the 
convent,  the  theatre,  the  bull-ring,  the 
gambling-room,  rural  festivities,  religious 
ceremonies,  civic  celebrations,  or  revolu¬ 
tions.  Yet  we  might  wish  her  less  predi¬ 
lection  for  pomp  and  power,  and  more  real 
sympathy  with  humanity  and  its  rights,  less 
sentimentality  and  more  earnestness.  The 
American  diplomatist,  Mr.  Brantz  Mayer, 
is  always  entertaining  when  he  describes 
what  he  has  himself  seen,  and  his  views  on 
the  political  relations  of  Mexico  are  sound 
arid  well-judged  ;  but  his  book  is  hasty  and 
ill-digested,  compiled  iii  great  part  from 
well-known  works,  and  containing  some 
crude  speculations  on  Indian  antiquity, 
which  would  have  been  better  omitted. 
Muhleiq)fordt’s  work  is  the  most  complete 
account  of  modern  Mexico  extant.  He 
has  been  much  indebted  to  Humboldt,  as 
well  as  to  Ward  and  the  English  writers, 
but  he  gives  us  a  mass  of  recent  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  politics  and  commerce  of 
Mexico ;  and  on  the  topography  of  the  j 
country,  to  which  the  whole  of  the  second  1 
volume  is  devoted,  no  other  author  has  ap¬ 
proached  him  in  fulness  and  nnnuteness. 
There  is  not  a  single  district  or  town  of 

*  It  tn.iy  be  as  well  to  explain,  that  we  do  not 
use  this  term,  as  might  be  sijp|»osed  by  the  unwa¬ 
ry,  in  its  scientific  sense  of  functions,  but  in  the 
Spinish  meaning,  which  makes  it  the  exact  equiv¬ 
alent  of  our  homely  vernacular  row,  evidently 
the  same  with  the  Swedish  uro,  umpiiet,  di.sorder 
or  dust — a  venerable  old  (Jothic  word,  by  no 
means  to  be  confounded  with  the  other  dust,  but 
meaning  noise,  or  tumult. 


any  importance  as  to  which  he  does  not  put 
us  in  possession  of  the  whole  stock  of  avail¬ 
able  information. 

No  other  writer  on  Mexico  has  so  well 
treated  the  extremely  interesting  and  al¬ 
most  untouched  subject  of  the  condition  of 
the  Indian  race,  on  which  his  long  resi¬ 
dence  in  the  country,  and  ample  opportu¬ 
nity  of  examination,  make  his  testimony 
the  more  valuable. 

“It  is  hardly  possible,”  he  says,  “  to  judge  of 
the  true  character  and  intellectual  capacities  of 
the  Indian,  at  a  time  when  he  has  hut  just  par¬ 
tially  recovered  his  rights  as  man,  and  has  had 
j  little  opportunity  of  giving  independent  cul- 
I  ture  to  his  mental  faculties.  Though  the  civic 
I  oppression  under  which  the  Spaniards  and 
Creoles  held  the  copper-colored  race,  and  the 
colored  people  generally,  before  the  revolu¬ 
tion,  for  the  most  part  disappeared,  yet  their 
emancipation  has,  as  yet,  only  nominally  taken 
place.  Hierarchical  oppression  has  yet  hardly 
decreased,  and  the  clergy,  both  the  inferior 
,  secular  [>riests,  and  the  monks,  who  have  the 
j  greatest  influence  over  the  Indians,  find  their 
account  in  declining  to  promote,  if  they  do  not 
j  positively  retard,  their  intellectual  develop¬ 
ment.  Time  only  can  inform  us  wdiat  advan¬ 
tages  will  accrue  to  the  Indians  from  the  new 
order  of  things.  Up  to  this  time,  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  boasted  civilization  of  Europe  as 
well  as  of  the  Catholic  religion,  has  been  of 
but  trifling  benefit  to  them,  and  only  a  trace 
here  and  there  of  firogress  to  an  amelioration 
of  their  condition  is  to  be  remarked.” 

In  the  following  passage  we  have  a  strik¬ 
ing  portrait  : — 

“The  Mexican  Indian  of  the  present  day, 
is  generally  grave  and  taciturn,  and  almost 
sullen,  when  not  excited  by  nmsic  and  intoxi¬ 
cating  drinks  to  joviality  and  loquacity.  This 
serious  character  may  be  remarked  even  in  the 
children,  who  appear  more  knowing  at  the  age 
of  five  or  si.x,  than  those  of  northern  Europe¬ 
ans  at  that  of  nine  or  ten.  But  this  appear¬ 
ance  of  steadiness  is' by  no  means  consequent 
on  a  quicker  developnient  of  nund,  and  the 
looks  of  these  young  people,  dejected  and  void 
of  all  the  cheerfulness  and  confidence  of  chil¬ 
dren,  have  nothing  that  gladdens.  GruflViess 
and  reserve  appear  to  be  essential  features  of 
the  Indian  character,  and  it  cannot,  I  think,  be 
assumed  that  these  qualities  were  inqdanted 
in  them  exclusively  by  the  long  oppression 
w'hich  weighed  down  the  Mexican  race,  first 
under  their  native  rulers,  and  afterwards  under 
the  Spaniards ;  since  they  recur  among  the 
aborigines  almost  universally  throughout 
America,  even  where  these  have  never  suffer¬ 
ed  any  curtailment  of  their  political  liberty. 
To  that  cause  may  rather  be  attributed  the 
stubbornness  and  selfishness  which  constitute 
a  striking  trait  in  the  character  of  tlie  present 
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Indians.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  move  an  ; 
Indian  to  any  tiling  which  he  has  once  resolv- 1 
ed  not  to  do.  Vehemence,  threats,  even  corpo¬ 
ral  punishment,  are  of  as  little  avail  as  the  oiler  , 
of  gold  or  reward  ;  persuasion,  entreaties,  and 
coaxing  help  as  little.  The  Mexican  Indian' 
loves  to  give  an  appearance  of  mystery  and 
importance  to  his  most  inditferent  actions.  If 
stirred  up  by  weighty  interests,  he  breaks  his 
customary  sdence,  and  speaks  with  energy,  hut 
never  With  fire.  Jokes  are  as  rare  with  him  asj 
raillery  and  laughter;  1  never  heard  an  Imlian 
laugh  heartily,  even  when  excited  byspiritu-j 
ous  liquors.  I lis  uncommon  hardness  ot  char¬ 
acter  allows  him  long  to  conceal  the  passions 
of  indignation  and  vengeance.  No  sign  be- 
iravs  externally  the  fire  that  rages  within,  un¬ 
til  It  suddenly  breaks  out  with  terrible  and  un¬ 
controllable  violence.  In  this  condition  the 
Indian  is  inclined  to  practise  the  greatest  cru¬ 
elties,  the  most  fearful  crimes.  The  Mexican 
aborigines  bear  always  with  great  patience 
the  taunts  which  the  whites  were  formerly, 
and  still  are,  apt  to  indulge  in  again.st  them. 
They  oppose  to  these  a  cunning,  which  they 
dexterously  hide  under  a  highly  deceitful  sem¬ 
blance  of  indilierence  and  stupidity.  Despite 
their  long  slavery,  despite  the  means  which 
have  been  employed  to  rob  the  Indians  of  ev¬ 
ery  historical  recollection,  they  have  by  no 
means  forgotten  tlieir  former  greatness.  They  ‘ 
know  right  well  that  they  were  once  sole  lords  j 
of  the  land,  and  that  those  Creoles  who  are  so  ! 
fond  of  calling  themselves  Americans,  are  but 
the  sons  and  heirs  of  their  oppressors,  I  have 
myself  frequently  heard  Indians,  wlien  their 
orilinary  reserv'e  has  been  overcome  by  spirit¬ 
uous  liquors,  declare  that  they  were  the  true 
masters  of  the  country,  and  all  others  mere 
foreign  intruders;  and  that  if  the  Creoles  could  1 
expel  the  Spaniards,  they  had  themselves  a  ' 
far  better  right  to  expel  the  Creoles.  May  the  | 
latter  be  taught  by  their  own  acuteness  to  grant ; 
the  Indian.^,  while  it  is  yet  time,  the  practical  i 
exercise  of  those  eqtial  civic  rights  theoretic-ally  ' 
conceded  to  them,  for  a  revolt  of  the  copper-  j 
colored  natives  would  be  a  fearful  spectacle ! ! 
Once  broken  out  on  one  point  it  would  quickly  j 
spread  over  the  whole  country,  and  undoubted- ! 
ly  end  in  the  utter  extermination  of  the  whites.”  j 

Connected  with  this  subject,  and  as  a 
specimen  of  the  kind  of  information  Miih- 
lenpfordt  has  amassed  in  the  topographical 
portion  of  his  work,  much  of  which  is 
scarcely  elsewhere  to  be  found,  we  will 
quote  an  interesting  passage  from  his  ac¬ 
count  of  Tlascala,  the  territory  which  was 
the  seat  of  the  old  Indian  republic,  whose 
inhabitants  Itecamc  so  famous  in  the  history 
of  the  conquest. 

“  Tlascala  w\as  one  of  the  first  Mexican  states 
which  joined  the  foreign  invaders  for  the  over¬ 
throw  of  Tenochtitlan,  and  it  is  well  known 
what  important  service  the  TIascaltecs,  ever 
the  faithful  allies  of  Cortes,  renitercd  to  I;irn  in 


his  undertaking.  Afler  the  conquest,  these 
powerful  confederates  were  the  objects  of  espe¬ 
cial  vigilance  on  the  part  of  their  conquerors, 
and  the  Machiavelian  maxim  of ‘divide  et  im- 
pera’  was  applied  towards  them  in  a  certain 
sense.  Strong  and  mimeruns  divisions  of 
'riascaltecs  were  transplanted  to  San  Luis 
I’otosi,  and  other  quarters  of  the  north  coun¬ 
try.  to  settle  there,  and  by  persuasion  and  ex¬ 
ample  to  civilize  and  reduce  under  Spanish 
dominion  the  still  unsubdued  savage  inhabit¬ 
ants.  Meanwhile,  the  Spaniards  were  com¬ 
pelled  from  political  motives  to  show  some 
frientlliness  and  gratitude  to  the  TIascaltecs, 
zealous  lor  freedom,  and  inclined  to  civil  di- 
i  visions.  Hence  their  slate  was  allowed  to 
subsist  in  its  entireness,  jireserving  its  repuh- 
j  lican  constitution,  but  under  Spanish  snperior- 
,  ity,  and  subject  to  the  payment  of  a  yearly 
tribute,  in  the  first  instance  snuill.  The  coun¬ 
try  was  governed  by  its  own  cacique,  an  In¬ 
dian,  with  four  alcaldes  as  assistants,  the  rep- 
'  resenlativfs  of  the  former  chiefs  of  the  four 
]  quarters  of  the  town,  which  are  still  named  as 
I  they  were  before  the  conquest.*  The  cacique 
j  'vas  immediately  subordinate  to  llie  audiem  ia 
and  vice-king  of  Mexico,  and  had  the  rank  and 
1  privilege  of  a  royal  lieutenant  (Alferez  Ueal). 

I  Acconling  to  a  royal  decree  of  April  U>,  1585, 
no  while  man  couhl  be  admitted  into  the  mu- 
nicijiality  of  Tlascala.  I>y  the  revolution  the 
former  jirivileges  of  this  province  lost  their  im¬ 
portance,  having  partly  become  the  general 
riglits  of  Jill  portions  olThe  republic,  and  part¬ 
ly  ceased  to  be  compatible  with  these  ;  hut  the 
TIascaltecs  held  themselves  entitled  to  claim 
compensation  for  their  los.s,  and  demanded  as 
such  their  political  independence.  The  pop¬ 
ulation  being  loo  small  to  form  a  separate  slate, 
the  province  was  obliged  to  he  content  with 
being  placed  as  a  so-called  territory,  preserv¬ 
ing  the  most  important  of  its  sincient  institu¬ 
tions,  under  the  immediate  superiority  of  the 
general  congress.” 

Tlascala,  whose  Indians  are  said  to  be 
distinguislied  by  their  lofty  and  regular  fig¬ 
ures,  animation,  and  energy,  has  not  been 
visited,  so  far  as  we  recollect,  by  any  mod¬ 
ern  traveller,  though  enough  might  proba¬ 
bly  be  found  to  repay  the  researches  of  an 
enthusiastic  antiquarian.  We  cannot  help 
pointing  out,  as  among  the  dcsidcratn  of 
historical  literature,  a  good  history  of  the 
j  settlement  of  Mexico,  subsequent  to  tlie 
conquest,  and  of  the  administration  of  the 
'  viceroys  up  to  the  revolution.  Upon  the 
former  subject  we  had  expected  some  light 
I  from  the  recent  work  of  JNIr  Prescott;  but 
j  lie  seems  to  suppose  that  the  conquest  end- 
'  ed  with  the  reduction  of  the  capital,  where 
he  has,  most  unwarrantably  we  think,  and 

*  Its  population  is  stated  to  have  then  been  100,- 
000  ;  it  has  now  sunk  to  4000. 
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to  the  injury  of  his  own  reputation  as  a  his¬ 
torian,  slopped  short.  Madame  Calderon 
mentions  that  Senor  Cuevas,  keeper  of  tlie 
arcliives  of  Mexico,  had  composed  a  long 
and  elaborate  history  of  the  viceroys,  which 
was  stolen  or  destroyed  in  one  of  the  late 
revolutions.  Very  much  also  remains  to 
be  done  ll»r  the  exploration  of  the  Mexican 
territory,  and  in  particular  that  portion  of 
it  lying  between  California  and  New  Me.x- 
ico,  which  is  only  nominally  subject  to  her 
authority  and  remains  in  undisturbed  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Indians.  Large  tracts  of  this 
immense  region  have,  perhaps,  never  been 
traversed  by  a  man  of  European  race,  and 
the  uncertain  rumors  which  wandering 
missionaries  and  hunters  have  furnished  as 
to  the  portions  they  have  visited,  whet  our 
curiosity  as  to  its  internal  condition.  It  is 
the  only  portion  of  the  earth  which  the 
darkness  still  hanging  over  it,  and  the  tradi¬ 
tional  greatness  of  its  indigenous  race  of 
inhabitants,  combine  to  invest  with  «n  as¬ 
pect  of  mystery  and  romance.  Here  it  is 
possible  the  rernains  of  the  Aztecs,  left  be- 
iiiiid  in  their  migration  to  the  south,  may 
yet  be  traced.  (_)n  the  banks  of  the  mighty 
stream  of  the  Zaguananas,  ruins  of  ancient 
cities  or  palaces,  and  inhabited  towns  re¬ 
sembling  in  structure  and  arrangement  the 
remains  of  Aztec  architecture  in  Mexico, 
are  said  to  have  been  found  by  the  mission¬ 
aries.  The  Indians  possessing  this  country 
are  still  unconverted  and  unsubdued  ;  their 
religion  and  customs  are  unknown,  and  by 
an  examination  of  these  much  light  would 
very  probably  be  thrown  upon  the  mythol¬ 
ogy  and  character  of  the  Aztecs.  Even  in 
the  long  settled  territory  of  the  republic 
are  Indian  villages  in  various  quarters,  as 
Acapanlzingo,  near  Cuernavaca,  not  101) 
miles  from  the  capital,  whose  inhabitants 
preserve,  their  own  blood,  laws,  and  customs 
free  from  foreign  admixture,  are  governed 
by  caciques  of  their  own,  and  avoid  as 
much  as  possible  intercourse  with  the 
Spaniards.  Mr.  Stephens  heard  of  an  In¬ 
dian  city  among  the  mountains  of  the  south, 
unvisiled  by  white  men;  similar  reports 
may  be  heard  among  the  natives  of  Peru. 
It  would  be  idle  to  speculate  as  to  the  truth 
of  these  rumors ;  it  is  sulficient  that  they 
may  possibly  be  true — and  this,  we  think, 
cannot  be  denied — to  induce  an  eager  de- 

o 

sire  that  the  obscurity  in  which  so  great  a 
part  of  the  American  continent  is  still 
wrapped  may  speedily  be  dispelled.  As 
some  earnest  of  what  an  industrious  search 
may  be  expected  to  produce,  let  our  read- 
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ers  take,  on  the  authority  of  Miihlenpfordt, 
the  following  wild  scene  of  Indian  necrolo- 

“In  the  state  of  Durango,  especially  in  the 
yet  entirely  unknown  tract  called  the  Poison 
d«;  Mapimi,  many  considerable  relics  of  anti¬ 
quity,  imporUinl  for  the  old  history  of  the  coun- 
iry,  are  probably  hidden.  It  was  here  that  in 
the  summer  of  183S,  an  extremely  remarkable 
old  Indian  place  of  sepulture  was  discovered. 
Among  the  few  estahlishmcnts  which  enter¬ 
prising  settlers  have  Ibunded  in  that  territory, 
overrun  by  savage  Indians,  one  of  the  most 
im])ortant  is  the  estate  of  San  Juan  de  Casta 
on  its  western  border,  eighty-six  leagues  north 
of  the  town  of  Durango.  Don  Juan  Flores, 
ihe  proprietor  of  this  estate,  was  taking  a  ram¬ 
ble  one  «lay  with  several  companions  in  the 
Poison,  far  towards  the  east,  when  he  remark¬ 
ed  an  entrance  into  a  cave  on  the  side  of  a 
mountain.  He  went  in  and  saw,  as  he  sup¬ 
posed,  a  great  number  of  wild  Indians  silling 
round  in  silence  on  the  ground  ol  the  cave. — 
Flores  rushed  in  atl’right  from  the  cave  to  com¬ 
municate  his  discovery  to  his  companions. 
These  took  the  whole  for  imagination,  no¬ 
where  observing  any  footpath  or  trace  to  show 
that  any  one  had  visited  the  spot.  They  en¬ 
tered  the  cave  with  lighted  pine-splints.  The 
sight  that  met  their  eyes  was  more  than  a  thou¬ 
sand  corpses  in  an  entire  stale,  the  hands  1‘old- 
ed  under  the  knees,  silting  on  the  ground. 
They  were  clad  in  a  kind  of  mantle  excellent¬ 
ly  woven,  and  wrought  of  the  fibres  of  a  bas¬ 
tard  aloe,  indigenous  in  these  regions,  named 
lechuguilla.with  bands  and  scarfs  ol  dificrent  va¬ 
riegated  stutfs.  Their  ornaments  were  strings 
of  small  fruit-stones,  with  balls  formed  of  bone, 
ear-rings,  and  thin  cylindrical  bones  polishetl 
and  gill.  Their  sandals  were  woven  of  a  kind 
of  liana.'’ 

Mexico  emerged  from  the  struggles  of  the 
revolution,  with  little  or  no  change  in  the 
institutions  that  have  the  most  important 
inlluence  in  regulating  national  life,  and 
forming  national  character.  A  federal 
commonwealth,  she  retained  much  of  her 
old  monarchical  organization,  and  under  the 
guise  of  republican  simplicity  hides  the 
trappings  of  regal  and  oligarchical  pomp. 
Her  church  is  richly  endowed,  though  not, 
perhaps,  beyond  the  religious  wants  of  the 
population  ;  but  the  monstrous  inequality 
with  which  its  revenues  are  distributed  has 
no  parallel  in  any  other  ecclesiastical  estab¬ 
lishment  in  the  world,  not  even  in  that  of 
England.  Her  army  is  out  of  all  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  public  necessities,  and  the  pro¬ 
prietary  aristocracy  is  of  the  most  powerful 
and  opulent  in  the  world.  The  causes  of 
this  state  of  things  are  obvious.  The  Me.x- 
ican  revolution  was  lighted  up  and  carried 
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on  under  priestly  influence  and  sanction, 
and  brouglit  to  a  conclusion  by  the  army ; 
nor  has  there  yet  sprung  up  any  etdiglUen- 
ed  public  opinion  suflicierjt  to  counterbal¬ 
ance  the  power  thus  thrown  into  the  hands 
ot  these  bodies.  J?oth  the  army  and  the 
church,  however,  are  now  recruited  from 
the  democracy,  whilst  under  the  old  system 
they  were  aristocratic  preserves.  The  great 
incubus  on  the  national  resources,  and  the 
origin  of  those  financial  embarrassments 
into  which  Mexico  is  plunged,  is  the  enor¬ 
mous  expense  of  the  military  force.  In 
IH40,  it  consisted  of  155,000  men,  and  ab¬ 
sorbed  8,000,000  of  dollars  out  of  a  revenue 
not  amounting  to  13,000,000  ;  whilst  under 
Santa  Anna’s  administration,  the  outlay  on 
account  of  this  branch  of  the  public  service 
was  considerably  increased.  To  reduce 
the  army,  to  curtail  the  superfluous  riches 
of  the  church,  to  adopt  the  wholesome  and 
necessary  measure  of  subdividing  landed 
property  which  would  call  forth  the  energies 
and  elevate  the  moral  character  of  her  pop¬ 
ulation,  would  have  been  a  legislative 
scheme  hefitting  a  wise  and  patriotic  states¬ 
man,  if  Mexico  had  ever  really  possessed 
one;  and  would  speedily  raise  her  from  her 
present  stationary  and  inert  condition,  into 
one  of  healthful  activity  and  progress.  Of 
the  effects  of  the  latter  measure,  when  tried 
upon  a  small  scale,  Miihlenpfordt  gives  a 
remarkable  instance,  which  convincingly 
demonstrates  the  potency  of  the  remedy. 
In  the  department  of  Orizaba,  the  increase 
of  population  has  led  to  the  division  of  ex¬ 
tensive  estates  formerly  belonging  to  the 
municipalities  among  a  number  of  small 
proprietors,  though  we  are  not  informed  by 
what  process  or  upon  what  conditions,  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  partition  was  made  in  a  strict¬ 
ly  legal  form,  and  that  each  participant  be¬ 
came  the  possessor  in  fee  simple. 

New  divisions,”  he  continues,  “at  the  con¬ 
venience,  and  by  the  free  consent  of  those  in¬ 
terested,  followed  the  first;  small  properties 
were  enlarged  and  larger  diminished;  the 
spirit  of  private  speculation  fastened  on  estates 
withdrawn  from  the  mortmain  tenure  of  the 
corporations ;  a  new  class  of  landed  proprietors 
arose,  new  establishments  and  enterprises  of 
every  kind  were  undertaken,  and  the  beneficial 
results  appeared  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years. 
The  condition  of  the  lower  orders  of  people 
was  speedily-improved;  the  necessaries  of  life 
became  cheaper ;  the  dwellings  were  enlarged 
and  beautified,  new  water-works  constructed, 
mulberry  and  olive  plantations  formed.  Those 
of  sugar  and  tobacco  have  considerably  in¬ 
creased,  while  the  maize-crops  exceed  the 
wants  of  the  locality.” 


With  such  privileged  classes  holding  in 
their  hands  the  wealth  of  the  country,  no 
middle  class  which  could  counterbalance 
their  weight,  and  a  population  ignorant  to 
the  last  degree,  impul.sive,  and  totally  un¬ 
accustomed  to  sell-government,  it  is  not 
surj)risiiig  that  the  public  liberties  should 
have  been  surrendered  to  be  the  sport  of 
unscrupulous  adventurers,  whose  selfish  and 
unprincipled  ambition  availed  itself  of  the 
support  of  the  anti-popular  elements  we  have 
pointed  out.  The  weight  of  the  sword  in 
Mexico  was  demonstrated,  fatally  for  its 
peace  and  prosjrerity,  by  the  closing  scenes 
of  the  revolution,  and  afterwards  by  the 
events  of  November  and  December,  1828  ; 
when  Pedraza,  head  of  the  aristocratic  par¬ 
ty  or  Kscoccces,  having  been  constitutioit- 
ally  elected  president,  the  Yorkinos,*  or 
pseudo-democrats,  took  up  arms  to  annul 
his  election,  and  the  installation  of  their 
candidate.  General  Guerrero,  was  celebrated 
amidst  the  orgies  of  a  pronunciamento,  in 
which  the  city  of  Mexico,  abandoned  for 
the  better  pan  of  a  day  to  the  tender*mer- 
cies  of  its  mob  of  leperos,  was  given  over 
to  the  horrors  of  sack  and  pillage.  The 
events  of  this  year,  too  plainly  revealing 
the  anarchical  passions  by  which  the  coun¬ 
try  was  torn,  encouraged  the  Spanish  gov¬ 
ernment  to  make  an  attempt  for  the  recov¬ 
ery  of  its  forfeited  ascendency  ;  and  an  in¬ 
vading  army  under  General  Barradas  dis¬ 
embarked  from  the  Ilavanna,  July  27th, 
1829,  on  the  coast  near  Tampico.  Guer¬ 
rero,  who  was  a  Zambo,  or  man  of  mixed 
Indian  and  African  blood,  and  popular  from 
that  circumstance  with  the  colored  ritces, 
showed  but  little  of  his  old  revolutionary 
energy ;  and  though  armed  by  congress 
with  extraordinary  power  for  the  assenibly 
of  troops  and  the  deportation  of  the  old 
Spaniards,  remained  inactive  in  the  face  of 
the  enemy.  The  danger  was  averted  bv 
the  activity  of  Santa  Anna,  then  governor 
of  Vera  Cruz,  w  ho  collected  a  force  of  sev- 
!  eral  thousand  men,  routed  the  enemy,  and 
obliged  them  to  capitulate  before  the  gov¬ 
ernment  troops  had  rendezvoused  at  Xal- 
apa.  The  legislatures  of  the  states  of  Yu¬ 
catan  and  Tabasco,  provoked  by  the  imbe¬ 
cility  of  the  administration,  declared  n  fa- 

*  The  names  of  these  fnetinns  were  derived 
from  two  politico-masonic  clubs,  or  lodges,  one 
of  which  was  supposed,  <.n  what  account  does  not 
appear,  to  be  of  Scottish  (»rigin  ;  tlie  other  was 
athliated  to  an  association  in  New  York,  and  in¬ 
fluenced  by  Mr.  Poinsett,  formerly  American 
minister  in  Mexico. 
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vor  of  a  central  constitutional  government, 
and  re(juested  Santa  Anna  to  place  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  movement.  The  propo¬ 
sal,  however,  failed  of  obtaining  any  gene¬ 
ral  support,  aud  the  commanders  of  the 
governtnent  troops,  assembled  at  Xalapa, 
who  were  in  the  Kscocee  interest,  entered 
into  an  agreement  pledging  themselves  to 
restore  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  re¬ 
public  to  their  original  purity.  The  result 
was  the  annulment  of  the  illegal  election  of 
Guerrero,  and  the  committal  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  powers  to  the  Vice-President  Busta- 
inente ;  but  the  interests  of  Pedraza,  who 
was  clearly  entitled  to  the  presidency,  in 
this  view  of  affairs,  were  for  the  time  for¬ 
gotten.  All  the  slates,  with  the  exception 
of  Yucatan,  which  adhered  to  its  former 
sentiments,  and  continued  at  variance  with 
the  general  government,  intimated  their  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  Plan  of  Xalapa,  as  this  con¬ 
vention  was  termed.  In  the  course  of  the 
year  1S50,  several  risings  of  the  military 
occurred  and  were  suppressed  ;  at  the  head 
of  one  of  these  was  the  deposed  President 
Guerrero,  who  was  betrayed  into  the  hands 
of  the  government,  tried  by  court-martial 
at  Oajaca,  and  shot.  The  new  administra¬ 
tion  had  not  a  more  easy  tenure  than  its 
predecessors.  In  January,  I8.‘I2,  the  garri¬ 
son  of  Vera  Cruz,  influenced  by  the  in¬ 
trigues  of  Santa  Anna,  pronounced  against 
the  government  on  pretence  that  they  had 
unduly  favored  the  old  Spaniards,  expelled 
by  a  decree  of  Congress  under  Guerrero’s 
presidency,  and  intrigued  against  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Mexico  ;  they  demanded,  like¬ 
wise,  the  recall  of  General  Pedraza,  who 
had  retired  to  the  United  States,  and  his 
reinstatement  in  the  chief  magistracy  until 
the  expiration  of  his  term  of  otFice.  Santa 
Anna  put  himself  at  their  head,  and  de¬ 
clared  that  he  would  not  lay  down  his  arms 
until  a  new  congress  should  meet,  and  in¬ 
vestigate  the  conduct  of  the  government 
since  its  accession  to  power  by  the  plan  of 
Xalapa.  A  bloody  civil  war  ensued,  which 
was  terminated  at  the  beginning  of  1833  by 
the  reconciliation  of  Bustamente  and  Santa 
Anna,  and  their  agreement  to  recall  Pedra-' 
za,  who  accordingly  returned  from  exile, 
and  filled  the  presidency  during  the  brief 
remainder  of  his  term.  Santa  Anna  was 
elected  to  succeed  him,  but  scarcely  had  he 
entered  office  when  a  centralist  insurrection 
broke  out,  the  pretence  of  which  was  an 
act  passed  by  congress  for  the  regulation  of 
the  right  of  ecclesiastical  patronage.  This 
was  suppressed  for  the  moment,  and  the 
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executive  power  was  committed  to  the  hands 
of  Gomez  Farias,  a  man  of  strong  and  sin¬ 
cere  democratic  opinions,  during  a  tempo¬ 
rary  retirement  of  Santa  Anna  to  his  estate 
of  Mango  de  Clava  near  Xalapa,  the  mo¬ 
tive  assigned  for  which  was  a  wish  to  ar¬ 
range  his  private  affairs.  This  was  a  step 
to  which  he  resorted  at  critical  moments  in 
the  fluctuation  of  politics  in  order  to  gain 
time  to  watch  events,  and  re-appear  on  the 
stage  to  throw  his  weight  into  the  scale, 
which  seemed  likely  to  preponderate.  Con¬ 
gress  now  proceeded  to  discuss  a  measure 
for  the  appropriation  of  part  of  the  monas¬ 
tic  estates  to  the  payment  of  the  national 
debt.  'Phis  was  the  signal  for  a  new  cen¬ 
tralist  outbreak,  instigated  by  the  priest¬ 
hood  under  General  Bravo. 

Santa  Anna  had  hitherto  been  regarded 
as  the  leader  of  the  federalists,  with  whom 
he  generally  acted,  though  his  conduct  in 
the  latter  part  of  18*J9  had  sufficiently  sliown 
that  he  was  only  to  be  counted  upon  so  long 
as  he  could  make  them  subserve  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  his  ambition.  Now  that  the  tide 
seemed  setting  in  the  opposite  direction,  he 
suddenly  abandoned  that  party,  and  de¬ 
clared  his  adhesion  to  the  centralists,  dis¬ 
solving  the  congress  by  an  unconstitutional 
assumption  of  power.  A  new  congress  met 
in  July,  1835,  and  passed  an  act  for  the 
establishment  of  the  central  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  with  a  president  eligible  for  eight 
years,  and  re-eligible  for  life  ;  a  senate  con¬ 
sisting  of  six  generals  and  six  bishops, 
named  by  the  j)resident ;  abolition  of  the 
state  legislatures,  and  their  conversion  into 
military  prefectures.  'I’he  result  was  the 
separation. of  Texas,  Yucatan  still  refusing 
to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  gener¬ 
al  government,  and  a  general  insurrection 
of  the  northern  provinces,  not  quieted  with¬ 
out  much  bloodshed  in  Zacatecas  and  Du¬ 
rango.  Santa  Anna  lost  his  army  and  his 
liberty  at  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  A|)ril 
‘J'J,  1830,  and  when  released  by  tbe  human¬ 
ity  of  the  Texian  president,  Houston,  found 
that  he  had  irretrievably  forfeited  his  popu¬ 
larity  with  his  countrymen.  He  had  been 
suspended  from  the  exercise  of  his  functions 
during  his  captivity,  by  a  decree  of  congress, 
and  did  not  recover  them  on  his  liberation  ; 
the  friends  of  Bustatnente  having  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportune  disgrace  of  his 
rival,  to  elect  him  to  the  presidency.  Un¬ 
der  the  new  administration  occurred  the 
federalist  pronunciamento  of  1840,  in  Mex¬ 
ico,  under  General  Urrea  and  Gomez  Fa¬ 
rias,  of  which  we  have  so  graphic  a  descrip- 
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tion  in  the  letters  of  Madame  Calderon.  In  j 
1841  occurred  that  of  (luadalaxara  under  j 
Paredes,  wliich,  after  some  bloodless  milita-  ^ 
ry  promenades,  terminated  in  the  abdica-j 
tion  of  Bustamente,  Santa  Anna  being  in¬ 
vested  with  dictatorial  power  lor  the  reinotl- 
elling  of  the  constitution.  It  was  evident,  ^ 
however,  that  to  this  arrangement  the  peo¬ 
ple  were  no  parties;  it  had  been  brought 
about  by  private  ct>ntract  between  the  rival 
chiefs,  while  the  public  had  remained  idle 
spectators  of  the  issue.  The  acute  and  in¬ 
telligent  observer  to  whom  we  have  just  re-' 
ferred,  witnessed  the  entry  of  Santa  Anna 
into  the  capitol  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
plan  of  Tacubaya,  and  saw  bis  public  ap¬ 
pearance  at  the  theatre,  and  on  other  occa¬ 
sions.  Not  a  single  viva  greeted  his  tri¬ 
umph  ;  inditference  or  aversion  were  the 
only  feelings  common  to  the  mass  of  the 
public.  A  convention  elected  by  the  mu¬ 
nicipal  bodies  was  returned,  to  agree  on  a 
new  constitutional  scheme;  but  as  it  did 
not  show’  the  due  measure  of  subserviency, 
it  was  dissolved,  and  a  junto  of  notables, 
composed  of  his  own  creatures,  was  con¬ 
vened  in  December,  IH4*J.  The  result  w'as 
the  promulgation  of  the  scheme  known  as 
the  ‘  Basis  of  political  organization  of  the 
Mexican  republic,’  a  compromise  between 
the  federalist  and  centralist,  or  Unitarian 
principle,  more  equitable  than  might  have 
been  expected  under  the  circumstances, 
and  which  seemed  to  give  promise  of  a 
moderate  and  constitutional  administration. 
The  events  of  the  last  w  inter,  which  attend¬ 
ed  the  overthrow'  of  his  power,  and  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  moderate  party  to  olFice,  are  still 
fresh  in  the  recollection  of  our  readers,  and 
it  would  be  very  unprofitable  to  enter  on  a 
minute  discussion  of  them.  Revolution 
was  again  begun  by  Paredes,  the  Com¬ 
mandant  of  Ciuadalaxara,  w  ho  is  well  know  n 
to  have  been  discontented  with  the  results 
of  the  pronunciamento  of  1S41,  from  which 
he  derived  no  accession  of  pow  er  or  conse¬ 
quence,  though  it  W’as  supposed  at  the  time 
that  most  men  would  have  rather  seen  him 
president  than  either  Bustamente  or  Santa 
Anna.  He  is  a  man  of  liberal  views,  in  favor 
ot  religious  toleration,  and  granting  permis¬ 
sion  to  foreigners  to  hold  property, — a  fa¬ 
vorite  scheme  with  the  northern  depart¬ 
ments,  w  ho  ar^conscious  that  their  inter¬ 
ests  have  been  sacrificed  to  those  of  the 
south,  and  their  immense  resources  left  un¬ 
developed  by  the  exclusive  and  anti-social 
policy  followed  by  the  centralists,  who  have 
ever  cherished  a  truly  Spanish  hatred  of 
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foreigners.  If  we  are  to  believe  the  charges 
advanced  in  the  November  manifesto  of 
Paredes,  and  subsequently  enforced  against 
him,  Santa  Anna  is  to  be  ranked  among 
the  most  corrupt  and  tyrannical  rulers  of 
ancient  and  modern  times ;  embezzlement 
and  peculation  of  the  public  funds  have 
been  carrie»l  on  under  his  auspices  to  an 
enormous  extent.  l’\*r  the  other  charges 
of  jobbing  military  patronage,  financial  em¬ 
barrassment,  and  disorder  in  the  public  of¬ 
fices,  Santa  Anna  is  no  more  responsible 
than  any  of  his  predecessors  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  But  his  obstinate  persistence  in  the 
I  'Pexian  war,  the  extorted  contribution  of 
four  millions  levied  for  its  support,  and  en¬ 
forced  with  the  utmost  rigor  of  exaction, 

,  the  waste  of  the  public  resources  in  the  dis- 
;  creditable  hostilities  with  Yucatan,  and  the 
I  odium  justly  incurred  by  Santa  Anna,  as 
j  the  main  violator  of  the  public  peace,  and 
disturber  of  the  country,  during  the  last 
twelve  years,  are  causes  sutlicient  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  outburst  of  public  indignation 
which  has  hurled  him  from  power.  As  to 
infractions  of  the  constitution,  it  would  be 
hard  to  point  out  any  public  man  in  Mexi¬ 
co,  w  ho  is  not  chargeable  with  them.  We 
!  do  not  regard  Santa  Anna  as  much  more 
guilty  than  his  rivals,  but  we  do  not  lament 
;  his  fall,  and  we  rejoice  that  he  has  been  re¬ 
placed  by  a  government  formed  of  men  ol 
principle  and  integrity  ;  who,  though  some 
:  of  them  are  untried  or  of  limited  experience 
I  are  not  personally  obnoxious  to  any  great 
body  of  their  countrymen  by  the  parts  they 
!  have  hitherto  played  in  the  political  arena. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  they  will  ex- 
,  hibit  greater  administrative  vigor  and  ca- 
!  pacity  than  their  fallen  opponent. 

Santa  Anna  has  twice  held  the  destinies 
of  Mexico  in  his  hands,  in  I8*I5  and  1841, 
and  on  each  occasion  shown  himself  une- 
j  qual  to  the  trial.  Never  had  ruler  a  nobler 
1  held  for  the  gratification  of  an  exalted  phi¬ 
lanthropy,  ur  the  exercise  of  legislative  skill, 
in  healing  the  wounds  of  civil  w  ar,  and  giv¬ 
ing  peace  and  prosperity  to  iiis  country  un¬ 
der  the  protecting  a-gis  of  a  strong  govern¬ 
ment.  Among  such  a  population,  accus- 
j  tomed  to  command,  supine  and  ignorant, 

;  heedless  of  the  restraints  of  moral  discipline 
I  and  self-control,  it  admits  of  doubt,  wheth- 
I  er  the  central  form  of  republicanism  would 
i  not  be  best  adapted  to  their  wants  and  char- 
!  acter,  as  well  as  to  their  comprehension. 
The  federal  system  of  the  United  States  re¬ 
quires  for  its  operation,  defective  as  that 
has  been  proved  to  be,  an  energetic,  intel- 
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ligent,  and  informed  community ;  but  in 
Mexico,  a  government  justly  administered, 
in  the  hands  of  a  chief  at  tmce  competent 
and  well  intentioned,  would  have  been 
blessed  in  the  instirement  of  present  repose, 
and  the  preparation  of  a  happier  future. 
But  never  was  there  a  more  signal  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  incapacity  for  any  of  the  nobler  pur¬ 
poses  of  statesmanship  than  has  been  wit¬ 
nessed  in  Santa  Anna.  Boasting  himself 
the  Napoleon  of  the  New  World, he  was 
foiled  shamefully  at  San  Jacinto  by  a  force 
not  amounting  to  one-fourth  of  his  own, 
and  was  reduced  to  beg  abjectly  for  life 
from  men  whose  dearest  relatives  he  had 
butchered,  and  whom  he  had  threatened 
with  a  like  fate  if  they  fell  into  his  pow  er. 
II  is  administration  satisfied  not  one  of  the 
national  requirements,  and  only  aggravated 
the  embarrassments  into  which  Mexico  has 
been  thrown  by  a  long  course  of  civil  dis¬ 
sension  and  misrule.  His  fall  has  been 
complete  and  irretrievable, — Zfvg  yuo  fityu- 
Amc  y).b)a(T(ig  xoqtiov?  VTifttf/Oaiftfi. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  government 
which  has  succeeded  him  will  see  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  staying,  by  firm  and  vigorous 
measures  of  reform,  the  progress  of  internal 
disorganization,  and  the  advancing  wave  of 
foreign  aggression,  which  threatens  to  over¬ 
whelm  them.  Mexico  has  hitherto  seemed 
unable  either  to  govern  or  defend  itself, 
and  if  it  escape  domestic  tyranny,  is  in  peril 
of  foreign  dismemberment.  T exas  and  Y u- 
catan  have  for  ever  separated  from  the  con¬ 
federacy,  and  the  northern  provinces  have ! 
more  than  once  within  the  last  ten  years  at¬ 
tempted  to  follow  their  example.  Armijo 
set  up,  as  Kendal  informs  us,  a  separate 
tyranny  in  New  Mexico,  scarce  yet  sup¬ 
pressed.  The  incursions  of  the  Indians  in 
the  states  of  Chihuahua,  Durango,  and  Co- 
ahuila,  are  becoming  every  year  more  for¬ 
midable  ;  the  inhabitants  are  left  w  ithout 
protection  against  their  attacks,  and  the 
latter  State  has  in  consequence  recently  giv¬ 
en  notice  of  refusal  to  pay  its  quota  of  tax¬ 
ation  to  the  general  government.  The  la¬ 
test  accounts  further  inform  us,  that  the 
Yankee  squatters  and  sympathizers  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  have  driven  out  the  Mexican  gover¬ 
nor  and  his  guard,  and  intend  to  deal  with 
that  magnificent  province,  remote  from  and 
almost  unknown  to  the  Mexican  govern- 

*  When  taken  prisoner  by  the  Texians,  and 
introduced  to  their  president,  Houston,  his  vain¬ 
glorious  exclamation  was:  ‘You  may  esteem 
yourself  fortunate,  in  having  conquered  the  IS'a- 
poleon  of  the  New  World.’ 


[Dec. 

merit,  as  they  did  with  Texas.  Disaffec¬ 
tion  to  the  general  government  pervades  all 
the  northern  and  western  States,  and  there 
seems  an  increased  probability  of  their  sep¬ 
aration,  especially  if  the  federal  system  be 
again  adopted  by  the  congress.  But  if  the 
present  cabinet  of  Mexico  be  composed  of 
men,  who  will  boldly  look  the  difficulties  of 
the  country  in  the  face,  and  set  themselves 
to  apply  effectual  remedies,  abandoning  the 
chimerical  hope  of  recovering  Texas,  de¬ 
voting  themselves  to  the  task  of  restoring 
order,  purifying  their  vicious  administration 
of  justice,  and  elevating  the  moral  condition 
of  the  people,  there  is  yet  a  chance  that  the 
dismemberment  of  Mexico  may  be  averted, 
and  that  the  American  vulture,  which  waits 
to  swoop  upon  its  lifeless  carcase,  may  be 
disappointed  of  its  prey. 

In  this  good  work,  we  trust  they  will 
have  the  aid  of  the  British  government.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  we  will  acqui¬ 
esce  in  the  occupation  of  California  by  the 
Americans,  as  we  have  in  that  of  Texas. 
The  views  of  the  United  States  have  long 
been  directed  to  that  beautiful  and  fertile 
territory,  w  ith  its  immense  line  of  sea-coast, 
and  noble  harbors  unrivalled  on  the  whole 
western  coast  of  the  continent.  An  active 
minister  who  had  a  forecast  of  the  future, 
might  secure  it  as  an  appendage  to  Oregon, 
our  unquestionable  right  to  which  is  too 
clear  to  be  surrendered.  The  Mexicans 
would  not  be  sorr)  to  part  with  it  to  us  up¬ 
on  fair  terms.  But  this  is  a  degree  of  en¬ 
ergy  that  may  be  vainly  expected  from  the 
nerveless  hands  to  which  the  direction  of 
our  foreign  relations  is  at  present  confided. 


From  Fraser’s  Magazine. 

PKIVATE  LIFE  OF  THE  ROMANS. 

Two  broad  lines  of  distinction  separate 
the  Greek  from  the  Latin  life ;  the  house¬ 
hold  interiors  of  Athens  and  Rome, — Peri¬ 
cles  and  Augustus.  The  Athenian  would 
find  his  aptest  representative  in  the  modern 
Parisian  ;  the  forum,  the  temple,  the  porti¬ 
coes,  the  gymnasia,  the  schools  of  philoso¬ 
phy,  would  be  reflected  in  the  boulevards, 
the  churches,  and  the  Louvre.  The  same 
electricity  of  temperament  pervaded  both  ; 
alike  sensible  to  the  faintest  shock  of  fash¬ 
ion  ;  alike  brave,  restless,  sympathetic, 
tasteful,  and  inconstant.  Indoor  life  was 
I  loved  by  neither.  The  true  domestic  iiite- 
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to  the  imagination.  It  was.  in  fact,  not  unlike  j 
putting  together  a  picture  in  mosaic,  for  which 
purpose  are  supplied  a  certain  number  of  pieces  j 
of  divers  colors.  What  the  auiher  has  inter- ! 
polated  to  connect  the  whole  together,  is  no 
more  than  tlie  colorless  bits,  indispensable  to 
form  the  groundwork  of  the  picture,  and  bring ' 
it  clearly  before  the  eye.”  i 

I 

Thus  the  story  of  Gallus  possesses  even  a 
more  peculiar  and  lasting  interest  than  that 
we  ascribed  to  Charicles:  and  deliorhts  ns, 

•  'O' 

in  the  words  of  Becker’s  translator,  with  a 
flesh-and-blood  picture  of  the  Roman  as  he 
lived  and  moved,  thought  and  acted.  i 

The  history  of  Gallus  opens  with  a  night- 
scene  in  Rome.  Wordsworth  might  have 
said  of  it,  with  more  truth  than  of  London, 
that  the  very  houses  seemed  asleep,  and  all 
that  mighty  heart  was  lying  still.  The 
footstep  of  some  triumvir  going  his  rounds, ! 
or  the  gayer  tread  of  a  gentleman  anxious 
to  find  his  lodgings,  were  the  only  sounds. 
The  last  ray  of  moonlight  was  fading  from 
the  Capitol,  while  the  soft  odors  from  the  pal¬ 
ace-roofs  came  deliciously  in  the  air.  There 
was,  however,  one  house  that  did  m>t  look 
asleep,  and  that  was  the  dwelling  of  Gallus. 
The  interiors  of  ancient  Italy  corresponded 
in  some  particulars  with  the  modern.  The 
sole  occupation  of  a  large  house  depended, 
of  course,  upon  the  income  of  the  individ¬ 
ual.  The  Parisian  system  seems  to  have  ' 
been  very  general  ;  the  poet  Martial  had  a  i 
poor  lodging  in  the  third  story ;  and  Sulla, 
before  he  became  famous,  only  paid  24/.  for 
his  rooms.  Some  of  these  floors  obtained 
a  very  high  price  ;  the  largest  rent  for  lodg¬ 
ings  is  probably  that  mentioned  by  Cicero, 
i.  c.  B0,000  sesterces,  or  240/.  The  com¬ 
plete  anatomy  of  a  Roman  house  is  consid¬ 
ered  to  be  one  of  the  most  admirable 
achievements  of  scholarship.  Among  the  i 
illustrations  collected  by  Becker,  we  have 
been  struck  by  one  beautiful  custom.  It 
has  been  ascertained  from  remains  in  Pom¬ 
peii,  that  a  Roman  visitor  was  saluted  on 
his  entrance  by  a  salve,  drawn  in  mosaic 
upon  the  lower  threshold,  and  generally  ut¬ 
tered  at  the  same  time  by  a  bird  suspended 
over  the  door,  and  carefully  educated  for 
the  purpose.  This  was  a  great  improve¬ 
ment  upon  the  ancient  custom  of  chaining 
the  porter  to  his  place  in  the  hall,  that  he 
might  be  constantly  ready.  The  arrange¬ 
ments  of  the  house  increased,  of  course, 
in  splendor,  as  civilization  and  refinement 
introduced  luxury  and  voluptuousness.  The 
bed  furnishes  an  example.  Of  tliis  neces¬ 
sary  article  in  furniture  something  was  said 


in  a  former  paper.  But  the  Romans  sur¬ 
passed  the  Athenians  in  their  extravagance. 
Tlie  coverlid  was  the  object  of  peculiar  am¬ 
bition.  Martial  represents  a  vain  man  feign¬ 
ing  sickness,  that  he  might  introduce  visi¬ 
tors  to  admire  the  costly  fitting  up  of  his 
chamber.  Originally,  the  bolster  was  filled 
with  wool.  The  hardy  head  of  the  early 
Roman  soldier  required  no  allurement  to 
repose.  The  rnattrass  was  stuffed  with 
straw  or  sedge.  This  liarsh  material  pre¬ 
sently  gave  way  to  feathers,  which,  in  their 
turn,  yielded  to  still  softer  refinements  in 
ease.  Particular  geese  were  chosen  for  their 
white  feathers  ;  and  Becker  notices  that  pre¬ 
fects  were  accustomed  to  send  out  whole 
cohorts  of  soldiers  to  hunt  them.  These  fea¬ 
thers  brought  five  denarii,  or  two  shillings 
and  twopence  a  pound.  The  Roman  bed¬ 
room  had  charms  even  greater  than  the 
down-pillows;  the  light  was  carefully  ex¬ 
cluded  by  curtains  and  shutters.  Pliny 
mentions  a  bedroom  in  his  own  beautiful 
villa  of  Laurentinum  which  neither  the 
voice  of  servants,  nor  the  murmur  of  the 
sea,  nor  the  roar  of  the  tempest,  nor  light, 
nor  the  day  itself  could  reach,  except  you 
opened  the  windows.  He  had  also  a  sit¬ 
ting-room,  that  he  calls  his  garden-apart¬ 
ment,  into  which  even  the  revelry  of  the 
Saturnalia  found  no  admittance.  Let  us 
add  to  the  advantages  of  Roman  houses  the 
exquisite  choice  of  situation,  and  taste  in 
selecting  the  finest  prospects,  for  which 
their  country  residences  were  always  re¬ 
markable.  They  usually  contrived  to  have 
one  room  at  least,  that  enjoyed  the  winter 
sun,  from  its  rising  till  the  afternoon. 

'Phe  morning  scene  in  the  house  of  a  Ro¬ 
man  of  rank  and'  fortune  is  a  very  livelv 
spectacle.  The  slave  doniestics  are  busy 
in  their  various  callings.  The  commonest 
implement  of  the  housemaid  has  something 
j  poetical  in  it  :  the  besom  w'as  made  of  bran- 
I  dies  of  the  wild  myrtle  or  tamarisk,  and 
i  sponge,  fastened  to  long  or  short  handles, 

'  according  to  their  employment.  The  dns- 
;  ters  were  freipiently  of  the  same  coarse  pur- 
;  pie  cloth  of  which,  covers  for  the  tables  were 
!  made.  The  table  was  the  supreme  object 
I  of  Roman  connoisseurship  ;  cedar-wood 
'  and  ivory  were  the  favorite  materials, — the 
wood  being  cut  in  plates  of  four  feet  in 
breadth,  by  half  a  foot  in  thickness,  sup- 
;  ported  by  a  single  column  of  ivory.  “  Here 
the  wood  was  like  the  beautiful  dappled  coat 
i  of  a  panther,  there  the  spots,  being  more  re- 
:  gular  and  close,  imitated  the  tail  of  the  pea¬ 
cock,  a  third  resembled  the  luxuriant  and 
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tangled  leaves  of  the  apium.”  For  one  of  I 
these  tables,  Cicero  paid  the  almost  incredi¬ 
ble  sum  of  8000/.  The  drinking  cups  seem 
to  have  occupied  the  next  place.  Class 
from  Alexandria  was  in  high  request ;  Beck¬ 
er  thinks  that  the  skill  of  the  artificers  of 
that  city  in  working  objects  in  glass  is  not 
to  be  in  any  degree  matched  by  the  English 
or  Bohemian  glass-polishers.  “  They  had 
the  secret  of  making  glass  of  differently 
colored  layers  joined  together,  which  they 
then  cut  into  cameos  like  the  onyx.  The 
renowned  Barbarini  or  Portland  vase,  w  hich 
was  long  considered  a  genuine  sardonyx,  is 
of  this  description.” 

We  catch  our  next  glimpse  of  Callus  in 
his  library,  of  which  Becker  giies  a  very 
interesting  and  learned  description.  The 
room  was  carefully  secluded  from  the  noises 
of  the  street,  and  from  some  of  the  attrac¬ 
tions  that  wasted  so  much  of  the  Roman 
day,  and  induced  Pliny,  amid  the  shades  of 
Laurentinum,  to  reflect  “/ime  much  of  my 
life  has  been  lost  in  trifles 

“  A  lofty  window,  through  which  shone  the 
light  of  the  early  morning  sun,  pleasantly  illu¬ 
minated  the  apartment  Irom  above,  the  w'alls 
of  which  w'ere  adorned  with  elegant  arabesques 
in  light  colors;  and  between  them,  on  darker 
grounds,  the  luxurious  forms  of  attractive 
dancing  girls  were  sweeping  spirit-like  along. 
A  neat  couch,  faced  w’iih  tortoise  shell,  and 
hung  w’ith  Babylonian  tapestry  of  various  col¬ 
ors,  by  the  side  of  which  was  the  scrinium. 
containing  tbe  poet’s  elegies,  which  were  as 
yet  unknow'n  to  the  majority  of  the  public,  and 
a  small  table  of  cedar-wood,  on  goats’  feet  of 
bronze,  comprised  the  whole  of  the  mpellex. 
Immediately  adjoining  this  apartment  was  the  , 
library,  full  of  the  most  precious  treasures  ac¬ 
quired  by  Gallus,  chiefly  in  Alexandria.  There, 
in  pre3.ses  of  cedar- wood,  placed  round  the 
walls,  lay  the  rolls,  partly  of  parchment,  and 
partly  of  the  finest  Egyptian  papyrus,  each 
supplied  with  a  label,  on  which  was  seen,  in 
bright  red  letters,  the  name  of  the  author  and 
title  of  the  book.  Above  these  again  were 
ranged  the  busts,  in  bronze  or  marble,  of  the 
most  renowned  writers, — an  entirely  novel  or¬ 
nament  for  libraries,  first  introduced  into  Rome 
by  Asinius  Pollio,  who  perhaps  had  only  bor¬ 
rowed  it  from  the  libraries  of  Pergamus  and 
Alexandrifi.  True,  ordy  the  chief  representa¬ 
tives  of  each  separate  branch  of  literature  were 
to  be  found  in  the  narrow  space  available  for 
them  ;  but  to  compensate  for  this,  there  were 
several  rolls  which  contained  the  portraits  of 
seven  hundrctrrcmarkable  men.  These  were 
the  hebdomades  or  peplography  of  Varro, 
who  by  means  of  a  new  and  much  valued  in¬ 
vention  was  enabled  in  an  easj’^  manner  to  mul¬ 
tiply  the  collection  of  his  portraits,  and  so  to 
spread  copies  of  them  with  short  biographi¬ 


cal  notices  of  the  men,  through  the  whole 
learned  world.” 

A  curious  library  has  been  discovered  in 
Herculaneum.  Cupboards,  containing  the 
rolls,  are  ranged  round  the  room.  It  is  said 
to  be  so  small  that  “  a  man  could,  by  ex¬ 
tending  his  arms,  touch  the  walls  on  either 
side.” 

In  one  of  his  condensed  and  valuable  ap¬ 
pendices,  Becker  increases  our  knowledge 
of  the  Roman  books  and  libraries.  The 
ink  was  thicker  than  ours,  resembling  that 
of  the  Chinese.  Instead  of  pens,  reeds 
similarly  shaped  were  employed.  Of  these 
the  best  sort  was  imported  from  Egypt.  The 
back  of  a  book  was  dyed  yellow.  When  a 
book  was  completely  written, — 

“  A  stick  or  reed  was  fastened  to  its  last  leaf 
or  strip,  and  around  this  it  was  coiled.  Those 
reeds,  which  are  still  visible  in  the  Hercula- 
nean  rolls,  did  not  project  on  either  side  be¬ 
yond  the  roll,  but  had  their  extremities  in  the 
same  plane  as  the  base  of  the  cylinder.  They 
arc  supposed  to  be  what  the  ancients  called 
wmbiVicus” 

3’he  roll,  its  ends  having  been  smoothed 
with  pumice-stone  and  dyed  black,  was  en¬ 
veloped  in  parchment  of  a  purple  or  yellow 
color.  The  title  of  the  work  was  written 
in  red  letters  on  a  narrow  slip  of  parchment, 
and  attached  to  the  roll.  The  portrait  of 
the  author  generally  filled  the  opening  page. 
This  is  a  very  curious  subject  of  investiga¬ 
tion,  of  which  we  should  be  delighted  to 
possess  a  wider  knowledge. 

Becker  examines  with  his  wonted  patience 
and  sagacity,  Varro’s  discovery  of  the  art  of 
multiplying  portraits,  which  is  mentioned 
with  great  praise  by  Pliny,  and  is  evidently 
referred  to  in  one  of  the  familiar  letters  of 
Cicero.  The  opinions  of  learned  men,  as 
might  be  expected,  are  many  and  discor¬ 
dant.  Becker  analyzes  and  rejects  them. 
Brotier,  Falconet,  and  Visconti,  imagine 
the  art  to  have  consisted  of  parchment  or 
canvass-drawings.  The  speculative  De 
Pauw  thought  that  it  was  copper-plate  en¬ 
graving.  'J’his  hypothesis  is  partially  coun¬ 
tenanced  by  Midler  and  duatremere  de 
duincy,  who,  however,  seems  disposed  to 
substitute  ivory  for  copper.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  medium  of  representation, 
the  power  of  transferring  and  multiplying 
likenesses  is  unquestionably  claimed  for  the 
invention.  The  words  of  Pliny  are  deci¬ 
sive.  He  speaks  of  the  transmission  of 
portraits  to  every  region  of  the  world,  so 
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The  prices  of  books  were  small,  consid¬ 
ering  how  smartly  they  were  often  gilt  and 
lettered.  One  hundred  and  nineteen  epi¬ 
grams  of  Martial  cost  only  five  denarii^ 
or  about  two  shillings  and  twopence,  for 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  procure  a 
damaged  Fudge.  Fomilif.  The  question 
The  nature  of  the  Roman  book  trade  is  !  of  copyright  is  involved  in  much  obscurity, 
imperfectly  known.  The  demand  created  '  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  position  of 


that  an  universal  presence  of  the  celebrated  i 
or  the  loved  might  be  secured.  liecker  sug- 
gests  that  the  portraits  may  have  been  done 
Silhoutte-fashion,  or  painted  by  means  of 
shabloons,  or  something  similar.  It  is  sin¬ 
gular  that  the  discoveries  in  Pompeii  should 
have  thrown  no  light  on  the  mystery. 


the  supply,  and  the  publisher  rose  as  the  j 
reader  appeared.  It  had  grown  into  a  dis¬ 
tinct  branch  of  commerce  in  the  time  of 
Augustus,  before  whose  reign  literature 
could  not  be  said  to  have  attained  to  any 
magnitude  or  importance.  The  Roman 
bookseller  was  necessarily  his  own  printer. 


the  Roman  author  iimler  Augustus  re¬ 
sembled  that  of  an  English  writer  in  the  time 
of  the  second  Charles  or  Anne.  His  chief 
prospect  of  pecuniary  profit  would  be  either 
from  the  private  munificence  of  individuals, 
as  in  the  noble  gift  of  the  Duchess  of 
Ormond  to  Dryden  ;  or  from  the  patronage 


Addison  and  the  preferment  of  Parnel. 
The  relation  of  Meca'nas  to  Virgil  has  be- 


in  a  day  when  press  and  types  were  alike  '  of  the  government,  as  in  the  elevation  of 
unknown  ;  that  is,  he  multiplied  books  by 
transcription ^  and,  when  the  demand  was 
considerable,  obtained  the  aid  of  clever  as- !  come  a  proverb  in  literary  history.  How 
sistants  in  the  same  craft.  We  can  fancy  j  far  the  purchase,  by  the  ajdiles,  of  the 
that  Horace’s  booksellers,  the  brothers  So-  !  comedies  of  Terence  and  Plautus  may  look 
sii,  must  have  frequently  felt  the  pressure  !  like  a  national  support  of  literature  from 
of  a  rapid  run.  In  such  a  case  a  very  cor- 1  the  public  purse,  we  shall  not  now  st('p  to 
rect  edition  was  not  to  be  hoped  for  ;  and  '  inquire.  The  Roman  patronage  of  letters 
Mr.  Barclay  would  feel  justly  indignant  if!  sometimes  assumed  a  peculiar  form,  which 
Oliver  Yorke  were  to  open  his  October  !  it  is  not  easy  to  illustrate  by  any  thing  in 

modern  habits  of  authorship.  Thus  Pliny, 
tas  we  learn  from  his  own  epistle,  was 
ofiered  the  large  sum  of  ibr  a  single 

work.  But  Becker  shows  from  Martial 
that  commercial  arrangements  certainly 
took  place  between  the  bookseller  and 
author.  Thus  the  epigrammatist  very 
properly  tells  a  friend  who  wishes  to  bor¬ 
row  his  poems,  that  the  bookseller  Try- 
phon  has  plenty  of  copies  to  dispose  of. 
A  more  decisive  evidence  is  furnished  by 


number  with  the  same  apology  which  Mar¬ 
tial  offered  for  his  rhymes,  mutilated  by  the 
impetuosity  of  the  transcriber.  A  purcha¬ 
ser,  therefore,  was  often  obliged  to  submit 
the  copy  of  a  book  to  the  author,  and  to  de¬ 
pend  for  accuracy  upon  his  emendations. 

Of  course  this  favor  could  only  be  asked 
from  friends;  and  if  Mr.  Moore  had  lived 
with  Virgil,  one  would  scarcely  have  known 
where  to  look  for  a  correct  version  of  the 
“  Light  of  other  Days,”  except  in  the  libra¬ 
ry  of  a  Lansdowne,  a  Rogers,  or  a  Bles- 1  another  passage  of  the  same  writer  (xi. 


sington.  The  Roman  booksellers  had  their 
Row^  but  they  must  have  found  great  diffi¬ 
culty  in  making  their  commodities  public. 
No  enterprising  Colburn  of  the  Argiletum 
could  stimulate  a  country  reader  with  a 
paragraph  in  the  Thnes,  or  a  more  insidi¬ 
ous  puff"  in  the  Post.  To  remedy  this  de¬ 
ficiency  in  the  best  manner,  they  hung  the 


108),  where  he  intimates,  the  necessity  of 
finishing  his  book,  in  order  to  obtain  an  ad¬ 
vance.  Perhaps  Tryphon’s  boy  was  at  the 
very  moment  wailing  for  copp,  with  a 
small  bag  of  sesterces  to  be  given  in  re¬ 
turn  : — 

“  (iuainvij<  tani  longo  poteras  satiir  esse  libello, 
Lector,  udhuc  a  tiie  disticlia  paiiea  petis. 


titles  of  the  books  to  the  shop-door,  just  as  we  |  Lepus  usuram,  puerique  diaria  posenot. 
see  the  list  of  novels  on  a  sheet  of  foolscap  .  Lector,  solve,  taces,  dissimulasque  ?  Vale.” 


at  the  door  of  circulating  libraries;  or  to ; 
the  pillars  in  front  of  a  portico,  when  the  i 
shop  happened  to  be  under  one.  And  this  i 
will  explain  a  line  in  Horace,  which  wesus-| 
pect  has  been  very  dark  to  many  who  quoted 
it,  where  he  says  to  mediocre  poets, — 

“  Non  honiines,  non  dii,  7ion  conctsscre  colunvui." 

Horace,  from  an  expression  in  his  first 
satire,  appears  to  have  disliked  this  mode 
of  publication. 


This  arrangement  with  a  bookseller 
would  not,  however,  protect  the  author  in 
the  provinces,  much  less  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  The  international  copyright,  at  any 
j  rate,  was  wanting.  It  is  not  surprising  to 
find  Martial  complaining  that  his  popu¬ 
larity  in  Britain,  Spain,  and  Gaul,  brought 
him  no  advantage.  It  would  be  curious  to 
know  how  many  books  of  the  Augustan 
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age  died  in  tlioir  birth,  and  how  many 
authors  ruined  their  publishers.  Certainlv 
tliere  seems  to  be  notliing  new  under  the 
sun.  Byron  recognized  one  entire  book  of 
an  epic  poem  nicely  lining  a  trunk  he 
opened  at  Malta;  and  we  learn  from  Mar¬ 
tial,  that  the  cooks  were  the  chief  buyers 
of  learned  poems  in  his  time,  while  numer¬ 
ous  copies  found  their  only  circulation  round 
small  pieces  of  salt-fish  sold  to  children. 

The  fourth  scene  in  Becker’s  narrative 
exhibits  his  hero  upon  a  journey  to  his 
country  villa.  The  carriage  he  selected 
was  called  a  lectica,  answering  in  many 
respects  to  the  palancpiin  of  India,  from 
which  country  it  had  probably  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  Italy;  it  had  a  head  and  cur¬ 
tains,  and  was  borne  by  six  or  eight  slaves, 
according  to  its  size.  Opulent  persons 
clothed  their  bearers  in  a  regular  livery, 
generally  red.  For  those  who  were  too 
poor  to  keep  a  lectica  for  their  single  use, 
there  were  stands,  where  a  fatigued  pedes¬ 
trian  might  hire  one,  as  we  call  a  Hanson’s 
safety-cab.  Indeed,  //ncA-carriages  of  va¬ 
rious  descriptions  were  to  be  obtained,  not 
only  in  Rome,  but  in  the  principal  country  j 
towns.  The  rheda  w*as  probably  the  trav¬ 
elling-carriage.  It  has  been  questioned 
whether  any  carriage  was  allowed  to  pass 
through  the  streets  in  the  time  of  Augus¬ 
tus.  Accordingly  Gallus  is  properly  repre¬ 
sented  to  have  quitted  his  palanquin  for  the 
travelling-carriage,  when,  after  clearing  all 
the  obstructions  of  the  tumultuous  city,  he 
had  reached  the  gate  that  led  to  Capua.  Here 
he  ascended  the  rheda;  “  the  body  was  orna¬ 
mented  with  beautifully  wrought  foliage 
in  bronze,  and  Medusa’s  heads,  of  the 
same  metal,  peeped  from  the  centres  of 
the  W'heels.  The  head  of  leather  served 
as  a  protection  against  the  hot  rays  of  the 
mid-day  sun,  whilst  the  purple  hangings  be¬ 
ing  fastened  back,  admitted  an  agreeable 
current  of  cool  air.”  Gallus  rested  at  an 
inn,  where  it  was  possible  to  obtain  a  de¬ 
cent  repast.  Something  has  been  previous¬ 
ly  said  of  the  Athenian  tavern.  The  ac¬ 
commodation  was  certainly  known  to  the  | 
Romans,  though  in  a  very  elementary  j 
form.  Refined  travellers  carried  the  neces- ! 
sary  articles  of  plate  with  them.  Our  ! 
chief  authority  on  the  subject  is  the  famous  I 
journey  of  Uorace  to  Brundusium.  It 
IS  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the 
popiiKC,  shops  for  the  sale  of  beer  to  be 
drunk  on  the  premises,  and  the  more  re¬ 
spectable  caupona.  In  one  of  these  houses 
the  poet  and  Mecaenas  passed  a  night. 


“  Such  inns  were  not  only  to  be  found  in 
towns,  but  also  standing  isolated  along  the 
roads,  ns  on  the  Via  Appia,  not  far  from 
the  Pontine  Marshes,”  where  St.  Luke 
speaks  of  the  Three  Taverns,  whither  the 
brethren  from  Rome  came  to  meet  them. 
“  Other  houses  were  n.aturally  built  about 
them,  and  thus  arose  a  hamlet  which  ob¬ 
tained  the  name  of  the  inn.  Such  taverns 
were  probably  attached  to  the  various  villas 
along  the  road  for  the  profit  of  the  owners, 
as  they  thus  disposed  of  the  wine  produced 
on  their  estates.” 

The  villa  of  Gallus  lay  in  one  of  the  most 
delicious  corners  of  Campania  ;  woods, 
water,  and  thp  blue  Auruncan  hills  in  the 
distance,  composed  a  charming  landscape. 
The  farm,  attached  to  the  residence,  im¬ 
parted  a  picturesque  variety  to  the  scene. 
Pre-eminent  above  its  winged  companions, 
the  splendid  peacock  strutted  up  and 
dow’n  the  yard.  The  breeding  of  this  bird 
w’as  the  great  delight  of  Roman  country 
frentlemen.  Hence  a  single  esfo’  cost  more 
than  tw'o  shillings.  Here,  too,  were  the 
red-feathered  flamingo  and  the  fierce  *lien 
from  Rhodes;  while  the  eye  of  the  gour¬ 
mand  revelled  upon  the  anticipated  de¬ 
lights  of  the  delicious  field-fares,  as  they 
fluttered  in  the  cages  where  they  were 
fattened  for  the  table  throughout  the  year. 
They  were  never  seen  except  at  the  dinners 
of  the  rich,  their  price  being  about  sixteen 
shillings  a  dozen.  The  orchards  were 
laden  with  golden  fruit;  of  pears  alone  the 
Romans  cultivated  thirty  sorts.  On  every 
side  the  sounds  of  happy  and  contented  in¬ 
dustry  met  the  eye  of  the  returning  land¬ 
lord.  Becker  has  constructed,  chiefly  from 
the  description  of  Pliny,  a  pleasant  country 
residence  for  a  man  of  distinction  and 
taste ; — 

“  A  broad  alley  of  plane-trees  led  by  a  gen¬ 
tle  slope  up  to  his  house,  which  was  built  not 
so  much  on  a  magnificent  scale  as  in  con- 
I’ormity  with  good  taste  and  utility.  The 
front,  situated  to  the  south-east,  formed  a 
room\r  portico,  resting  on  Corinthian  pillars, 
before  which  extended  a  terrace  planted  wdth 
flow’ers.  and  divided  by  box-trees  into  small 
be«ls  of  various  forms,  while  the  declivity’’, 
sloping  gently'  down,  bore  figures,  skilfully  cut 
out  of  the  box-trees,  of  animals  opposite  to 
each  other,  as  if  prepared  for  attack,  and  then 
gradually  became  lost  in  the  acanthus  w’hich 
covered  with  its  verdure  the  plain  at  its  foot. 
Behind  the  colonnade,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
city,  was  an  atrium,  not  splendidly  but  taste¬ 
fully  adorned,  the  elegant  pavement  of  w’hich. 
joined  to  imitate  lozenges,  in  green,  w’hite,  and 
black  stone,  contrasted  pleasantly  with  the 
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red  marble  that  covered  flie  w'alls.  From  this 
you  entered  a  email  oval  peristyle,  and  an  ex¬ 
cellent  resort  in  unfavorable  weather,  for  the  ! 
spaces  between  the  pillars  were  closed  up 
with  large  panes  of  the  clearest  lupis  speca-  j 
laris,  or  talc,  through  which  the  eye  discover-  j 
ed  the  pleasant  verdure  of  the  soft,  mossy  j 
carpet  that  covered  the  open  space  in  the  cen- 1 
tre,  and  was  rendered  ever  Honrishing  by  the 
spray  of  the  Ibuntain.  Just  behind  this  was' 
the  regular  court  of  the  house,  of  an  equally  ■ 
agreeable  aspect,  in  which  stood  a  large  mar- 1 
ble  basin,  surroundeil  by  all  sorts  of  shrubs  | 
and  dwarf  trees;  on  this  court  abutted  a, 
grand  eating-hall,  built  beyond  the  whole  line  | 
of  the  house,  through  the  long  windows  of ' 
which,  reaching  like  doors  to  the  ground,  a  I 
view  was  obtained  towards^  the  Auruncan ' 
hills  in  front,  and  on  the  sides* into  the  grace-  j 
ful  gardens ;  whilst  in  the  rear  a  j)assage  j 
opened  through  the  cavadiimi,  peristyl,  atri- 
um,  and  colonnade,  beyond  the  xystus,  into  the 
open  air.  The  Cyzicenian  saloon  was  border¬ 
ed  on  the  riglit  by  ditferent  chambers,  which,' 
from  their  northerly  aspect,  presented  a  })leas- 1 
ant  abode  in  the  heat  ol’  summer;  and  more 
to  the  east  lay  the  regular  silting  and  sleep¬ 
ing-rooms.  The  first  were  built  outwards 
semicircularly,  in  order  to  catch  the  beams  of 
the  morning  light  and  retain  those  of  the  miil- 
day  sun.  The  internal  arrangements  were 
simple  but  comfortable,  and  in  perfect  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  green  j)rospect  around  ;  for  on 
the  marble  basement  were  painted  branches 
reaching  inwards  as  it  were  from  tlie  outside, 
and  upon  them  colored  birds,  so  skilfully  ex¬ 
ecuted  that  they  appeared  not  to  sit  but  to 
flutter.  On  one  side  only  was  this  artificial 
garden  interrupted  by  a  piece  of  furniture, 
containing  a  small  library  of  the  most  choice  ! 
books.  The  sleeping  apartment  was  sepa- 1 
rated  from  it  only  by  a  small  room,  which  | 
would  in  winter  be  warmed  by  a  hyptx  art  stum. 
and  thus  communicate  the  warmth  to  the  ad-  i 
joining  rooms  by  means  of  pipes.  The  rest, 
of  this  side  was  used  as  an  abode  for  the  j 
slaves,  although  most  of  the  rooms  were  suf-  j 
ficicntly  neat  for  the  reception  of  any  friends  ; 
who  might  come  on  a  visit.  On  the  opposite  | 
side,  which  enjoyed  the  full  warmth  of  the 
evening  sun,  were  the  bath-rooms  and  the 
splueristerinm,  adapted  not  merely  for  the 
game  of  ball,  but  for  nearly  every  description 
of  corporeal  exercises,  and  spacious  enough  to 
hold  several  difl'crent  parties  of  players  at  the 
rame  time.  There  Gallus,  who  was  a  friend 
to  bracing  exercises,  used  to  prej>are  himself 
for  the  bath,  either  by  the  game  of  trigon.  at 
which  he  was  expert,  or  by  swinging  the 
halteres ;  and  for  this  purpose  the  room  could 
be  warmed  in  winter  by  means  of  pipes, 
which  were  comlucted  from  the  hypucaustuni 
of  the  bath  under  the  floor  and  along  the  walls. 
Lastly,  at  both  ends  of  the  front  colonnatle. 
forming  the  entrance,  rose  turret-shaped  build¬ 
ings.  in  the  ditferent  stories  of  which  were 
small  chambers,  or  triclinia,  atfording  an  ex¬ 
tensive  view  of  the  smiling  plains.” 


[Dec. 

Becker  has,  of  course,  drawn  his  chief 
information  respecting  the  Roman  system 
of  gardening,  from  the  graceful  communi¬ 
cations  of  Pliny,  ft  is  needless  to  remind 
the  reader  that  an  English  garden,  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  otfers 
the  loveliest  image  of  one  in  Italy  in  the 
time  of  Cicero.  The  Roman  taste,  how¬ 
ever,  possessed  a  harmony  of  adaptation  to 
the  climate,  of  which  ours  is  entirely  desti¬ 
tute.  It  sotight  to  exclude  the  glare  of 
sunshine  by  every  ingenuity  of  verdant 
tracery  and  screen ;  while  in  our  damp 
and  misty  place  of  habitation,  the  more  ob¬ 
vious  plan  would  be,  to  open  every  bower 
to  its  approach.  'The  great  object  of  the 
Italian  connoisseur  consisted  in  relieving 
his  eye  with  a  luxuriant  amplitude  of 
greenness.  Accordingly,  we  find  in  Pliny’s 
charming  villa  in  Tuscany,  that  one  walk 
was  entirely  surrounded  with  plane-trees; 
the  ivy,  twining  round  the  trunk  and 
branches,  spread  from  tree  to  tree,  and  so 
connected  them  into  one  cool  and  leafy 
i  wall ;  trunk  and  head  being  alike  covered 

i  .  •  ^ 

with  the  same  refreshing  color.  The  pal- 

!  lentes  hedcrer  of  Virgil  probably  corres- 
;  ponded  with  the  silver-striped  ivy  of  our 
own  woods.  The  warmth  and  beauty  of 
an  Italian  atmosphere  enabled  the  tasteful 
designer  to  imparl  a  cheerfulness  and  lustre, 
almost  unattainable  in  one  of  the  old  Eng¬ 
lish  gardens.  Thus,  in  the  Tuscan  villa 
of  Pliny,  the  gloomy  shade  of  a  cypress- 
grove,  in  which  the  avenue  of  ivy-grown 
plane-trees  appears  to  have  terminated,  was 
relieved  by  the  intermixture  of  several 
inward  circular  walks,  lying  open  to  the 
genial  influence  of  the  sun,  and  deliciously 

scented  with'  roses.  We  are  rbliged  to 

•  ® 

number  with  the  anomalies  of  national 
taste  the  prevailing  passion  of  tlie  Romans 
for  cutting  box-trees  into  dilferent  shapes. 
Not  the  least  curious  feature,  in  this  aber¬ 
ration  of  horticultural  reason,  is  its  intro- 
■  duction  and  popularity  during  the  golden 
days  of  Augustan  delicacy  and  taste. 
Poverty  may,  after  all,  be  the  proper  ex¬ 
planation  of  this  eccentricity.  The  Ro¬ 
mans  had  no  Lee  to  enrich  their  scrolls 
with  the  loveliest  varieties  of  five  hundred 
roses; — no  Loddige  to  dazzle  their  eyes 
I  with  the  colors  of  the  camelia.  They 
were  compelled  to  supply  by  art  what  the 
horn  of  trojiical  beauty  had  never  been 
'  opened  to  bestow.  The  carving  in  trees, 

;  however,  seems  to  have  been  exquisitely 
1  grotesque.  Pliny  descended  into  a  sbelter- 
jcd  lawn  from  his  terrace-walk,  along  a 
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slope  embellished  by  the  figures  of  difierent ! 
animals,  in  all  the  leafy  vivaciousness  of 
box.  A  hear  with  a  snake  in  his  jaw 
seems  to  have  been  a  favorite  illustration. 
On  this  tree  you  read  in  large  letters  the  name 
of  the  proprietor  ;  on  that,  of  the  gardener. 
Becker  conjectures  that  the  vacant  spaces,  | 
being  set  with  flowers,  were  separated  into! 
various  formal  enclosures,  as  in  the  French 
gardens  of  our  own  time.  In  this  way  he; 
understands  an  obscure  allusion  of  Pliny. ' 
The  borders  he  supposes  to  have  been 
raised  in  terrace-fashion,  “in  which  case,] 
the  margin  rising  in  the  form  of  an  arch 
(the  ton/s  of  Pliny)  was  covered  with  ever¬ 
green  or  bears’  foot.’’  Another  resem¬ 
blance  to  French  taste  will  be  recognized 
in  the  abundant  supply  of  water,  in 
the  employment  of  which  the  Roman 
landscape-gardener  was  singularly  happy. 
There  seems  to  have  been  in  large  estab¬ 
lishments  a  slave,  whose  special  task  was 
the  care  of  the  different  water-works,  and 
who  might  be  called  the  “  fountain-over¬ 
seer.’’  Some  of  the  inventions  were  very 
elegant.  In  a  marble  alcove  at  Pliny’s 
Tuscan  residence,  which  was  shaded  by 
vines,  the  water  gushing  out  from  several 
small  pipes — to  adopt  the  words  of  his  own 
description — as  if  it  were  pressed  out  by  i 
the  weight  of  the  persons  reposing  upon  * 
the  seat,  fell  into  a  marble  basin  exquisite¬ 
ly  polished,  and  so  constructed  that  it  was  , 
always  full  without  ever  (lowing  over,  i 
Pliny  tells  us,  that  this  basin  served  him 
for  a  table;  the  larger  dishes  being  placed 
round  the  margin,  and  the  smaller  ones  ; 
floating  about  in  the  form  of  little  vessels 
and  water-fowl.  I 

The  rose  and  violet  were  the  chief  orna- 1 
ments  of  the  Roman  garden.  They  are  ' 
the  flowers  which  Virgil  seems  to  have 
preserved  with  peculiar  affection  in  the 
exquisite  crystal  of  his  verse.  But  Becker 
denies  that  the  classical  Flora  was  so 
meagre  as  many  writers  have  asserted  it  to 
be.  He  enumerates  the  bulbous  plants, 
the  crocus,  the  narcissus,  several  kinds  of 
lilies,  gladiolus,  iridcs,  and  hyacinths. 
He  finds  the  earliest  mention  of  green¬ 
houses  in  the  first  century,  and  lays  his 
finger  upon  numerous  allusions  to  them  in 
the  amusing  epigrams  of  iMarlial.  Flowers 
were  certainly  forced  in  them ;  and  the 
notice  of  roses  in  December  is  to  be  ex¬ 
plained  on  this  supposition.  .\ot  that  the 
winter  rose  of  poets  is  always  to  be  inter¬ 
preted  by  the  produce  of  artificial  heat  or 
protection.  “  The  roses  of  Pajstum  bloom¬ 


ed  for  a  second  time  in  the  autumn ;  and 
when  in  mild  winter,  the  rosn  pallida  is 
seen  to  bloom  in  (lermany  in  tbe  open  air 
of  Christmas,  and  even  in  January,  why 
should  not  the  same  thing  have  been  possi¬ 
ble  in  a  milder  climate?’’  The  country  in 
the  window — the  j'lts  in  femstra  of  Martial 
— reminds  one  of  the  lines  of  Cowper : — 

“  Wliat  are  tlie  casements  lined  with  creeping 
herhs. 

The  prouder  sashes  fronted  with  a  range 
Of  orange,  myrtle,  or  the  fragrant  weed, 

The  Frenehmairs  darling?  Are  they  not  all 
proofs 

Tliat  man,  immur’d  in  cities,  still  retains 
Ilis  inhorn  inextinguishable  thirst 
,  Of  rural  scenes,  conqtensaling  his  loss 
By  supplementary  shills,  the  best  he  may  ? 

The  most  unfurnish’d  with  the  means  of  life. 

And  they  that  never  j)ass  their  brick-work 
I  bounds, 

I  To  range  tbe  fiehls  and  treat  their  lungs  with  air, 

I  V’et  feel  the  burning  instinct  ;  overhead 
1  Sns{»end  their  crazy  boxes,  planted  thick, 

’  And  watered  daily.” 

I  The  employment  of  glass  to  protect  and 
'quicken  the  growth  and  the  maturity  of 
flowers  and  fruits,  seems  to  be  natur^ly 
!  suggested  by  the  cultivation  of  them  in  the 
jopen  air.  Cowper  has  elegantly  said, — 

“  \Vho  loves  a  garden,  loves  a  green-house 
too. 

Unco!)scious  of  a  less  propitious  clime, 

'riicre  blooms  exotic  beauty,  warm  and  snug. 
While  the  winds  whistle  and  the  snows  de¬ 
scend. 

The  springing  myrtle  with  unwith’ring  leaf 
Shines  there  and  tlourishcs,  'I'he  golden  boast 
Of  Portugal,  and  Western  India  there, 

'I'he  ruddier  orange,  and  the  paler  lime. 

Peep  through  their  polish’d  foliage  at  the  storm. 
And  seem  to  smile  at  what  they  need  not 
fear.” 

Martial,  in  a  very  pretty  couplet,  which 
Becker  quotes,  allinles  to  this  artificial 
I  covering  of  the  lily  and  rose.  These 
I  green-houses  filled  also,  however  imperfect- 
jly,  the  place  of  forcing-houses.  Pliny 
'notices  the  sper.ularia  in  which  the  riielon- 
!  beds  of  Tiberius  were  sheltered  from  the 
jcold.  Grapes  were  produced  in  a  similar 
[manner.  We  have  used  the  phrase  of 
j  forcing-house  without  intending  to  suggest 
I  any  comparison  with  the  complicated  expe- 
j  dients  of  modern  science.  The  assistance 
rendered  to  the  flower  or  the  plant  seems 
to  have  been  of  a  negative  character ; 
nothing  is  to  be,  looked  for  like  the  sub¬ 
terranean  wonders  of  Chatsworth,  where 
the  passages  connected,  with  the  flues  of 
the  conservatory,  are  two  miles  in  extent. 
Nor  would  Loudon  have  been  able  to  re- 
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cognize  a  fancy-gardener  in  the  ingenious 
topiarius,  although  one  of  tlie  scenes  in  the 
grounds  of  the  villa  of  Gallus  might  have 
furnished  no  unfavorable  specimen  of  land¬ 
scape-gardening  : — 

“  Not  far  from  hence  was  the  most  captivat¬ 
ing  spot  in  the  garden,  where  tall,  shady  elms, 
entwined  with  luxuriant  vines,  enclosed  a 
semicircular  lawn,  the  L^reen  carpet  of  which 
was  penetrated  by  a  thousand  shooting  violets. 
On  the  farther  side  rose  a  gentle  ascent,  plant¬ 
ed  with  the  most  varied  roses,  that  mingled 
their  halrny  odors  with  the  perfume  of  the 
lilies  blooming  at  its  foot.  Beyond  this  were 
reared  the  dark  summits  of  the  neighboring 
mountains,  while  on  the  side  of  the  hill  a  pel¬ 
lucid  stream  bubbled  down  in  headlong  ca¬ 
reer,  after  escaping  from  the  colossal  arm  of 
a  nymph,  who  lay  gracefully  reclined  on  the 
verdant  moss,  dashed  over  a  mass  of  rocks, 
and  then  with  a  gentle  murmur  vanished  be¬ 
hind  the  green  amphitheatre.” 

This  description  is  partly  copied  from  an 
antique  painting,  and  it  might  be  taken  for 
a  transcript  of  one  of  the  dark  landscapes 
of  Poussin. 


diction.  The  mother  who  shaped,  or  the 
wife  who  stimulated  and  directed,  the  im¬ 
pulse  of  her  son  or  her  husband,  was  the 
exception  not  the  specimen  of  the  class. 
There  might  have  been  many  Gracchi,  but 
history  has  scarcely  given  us  a  record  of 
one  Cornelia.  Thus,  in  any  Grecian  story, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  place  the  feminine 
interest  in  the  development  of  the  filial  or 
brotherly  and  sisterly  aflections.  If  we 
seek  to  soften  the  gloom  of  Orestes,  it 
must  be  with  the  smile  of  Electra.  It 
would  be  very  difficult,  indeed,  to  make 
love,  in  its  popular  sense,  the  hinge  of  the 
fable.  The  Roman  habits  of  feeling  fur¬ 
nish  the  novelist  with  ampler  opportunities. 
Becker  has  not  used  them — indeed  he 
could  not  avail  himself  of  this  advantage. 
The  historical  outline  of  Gallus  confines 
his  pencil,  and  the  Lycoris  of  the  Roman 
is  only  the  Aspasia  of  the  Greek.  Her  ap¬ 
pearances  on  the  stage  of  Romance  are  not 
very  important,  but  they  are  gracefully 
described ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  excur¬ 
sion  with  Gallus : — 


His  seventh  scene,  “  A  Day  in  Baicc,”  I 
enables  the  author  to  introduce  us  to  one! 
of  the  most  delicious  watering-places  of 
antiquity,  and  at  the  same  time  to  ern- i 
hellish  his  scenery  with  the  beautiful  figure  > 
of  Lycoris,  the  friend  of  Gallus,  then  sup- | 
posed  to  be  in  the  blooming  ripeness  of{ 
w'omanhood,  and  whose  name,  with  that  of 
her  lover,  still  lives  in  the  muse  of  Ovid. 
In  one  of  the  early  essays  of  Mr.  Sewell, 
of  Exeter  College,  occurs  a  striking  pas¬ 
sage  upon  the  influence  of  the  female 
character  on  the  virtues  and  happiness  of  j 
mankind.  He  discovers  in  it  a  principle  of  1 
action  so  versatile,  multifarious,  and  univer-  1 
sal,  that,  like  the  eye  of  a  portrait,  it  turns  up¬ 
on  us  in  every  change  of  position  ;  bearing  j 
upon  and  shaping  our  instincts,  our  passions,  1 
our  vanity,  our  tastes,  and  our  necessities.  | 
The  cradle  is  a  second  place  of  birth,  and  i 
the  child  is  again  born  from  the  infant.  | 
Education  is  the  gate  through  which  a 
nation  marches  to  its  renow-n,  and  the  key 
of  the  gate  is  in  the  hand  of  the  mother. 
It  was  so  even  in  Greece  among  the 
choicer  spirits  of  the  time;  and  the  mother 
who  told  her  son  to  bring  home  his  shield 
or  be  borne  back  upon  it,  w'as  the  eloquent 
representative  of  her  race*  But  it  cannot 
be  pretended  that  the  female  character  had 
been  elevated  into  this  dignity  in  the  cities 
of  Greece.  It  did  not  form  an  element  in 
the  economy  of  national  or  domestic  juris- 


“  On  the  shore  of  the  Lucrine  lake,  whence 
these  expeditions  generally  started,  Gallus 
fiuind,  among  many  others,  the  boat  hired  for 
him.  It  was  the  prettiest  there,  and  had 
Aphrodite  herself  designed  it  for  her  own  use, 
she  would  not  have  decorated  it  otherwise. 
The  gay  painting  of  the  planks,  the  purple 
sails,  the  rigging  enlwdned  with  garlands  of 
fresh  leaves  and  roses,  the  merry  music  sound¬ 
ing  from  the  prow,  every  thing,  in  short,  in¬ 
vited  to  joy  and  pleasure.  In  the  alter  part 
of  the  skitt  a  purple  awning  was  erected  on 
tall  thyrsus-staves,  and  under  it  stood  a  richly- 
loaded  table,  offering  all  the  enjoyments  of  a 
most  perfect  prandium  that  the  Jurum  cupe- 
(linarium  of  •  Baiaj  could  supply.  Lycoris 
went  the  short  distance  to  the  lake  in  a  lectica, 
whilst  Gallus  repaired  thither  on  foot  with 
tw'o  friends  whom  he  had  accidentally  met. 
The  lady  looked  lovely  as  the  goddess  of  flow’ers 
as  she  alighted.  Over  her  snow-white  tunica 
were  throwm  the  ample  folds  of  an  amethyst- 
colored  palla;  round  her  hair,  which  was  most 
skilfully  arranged,  and  fastened  w  ith  an  elegant 
gold  pin  in  the  shape  of  a  winged  amor,  was 
entwined  fi  chaplet  of  roses ;  a  gorgeous  and 
curiously  twisted  necklace  adorned  her  fair  neck, 
j  and  from  it  depended  a  string  of  pearls  also 
set  in  gold,  while  golden  bracelets  in  the  form 
I  of  aerpent.s,  in  whose  eyes  glittered  fiery 
*  rubies,  encircled  her  well-rounded  arms.  Thus 
led  hy  Gallus,  with  her  right  foot  first,  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  warning  cry  of  the  boatmen, 
she  entered  the  festive  boat.  The  light  vessel 
started  merrily  into  the  lake,  where  the  occu¬ 
pants  of  a  hundred  others  exchanged  greetings 
as  they  passed.  They  rocked  for  some  hours 
on  the  tranquil  mirror,  during  which  the  men 
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indulged  with  uncommon  relish  in  fresh  oysters  ' 
from  the  lake,  which  they  washed  down  with  i 
the  noble  Falernian  wine.”  ! 

This  is  a  sketch  of  the  Roman  fashions 
very  prettily  colored.  Bdttiger  is  the  great 
authority  on  the  subject,  but  Becker  has 
collected  some  interesting  fragments.  The  . 
gold  pin  in  the  hair  of  Lycoris  was  a  ’ 
bodkin  or  crisping-pin.  A  very  curious 
necklace,  answering  in  many  respects  to 
the  one  described,  was  dug  up  at  Pompeii ; 
bracelets  in  the  serpent  shape,  with  ruby 
eyes,  have  also  been  found  in  the  same 
wonderful  city  of  the  dead.  But  we  ques¬ 
tion  if  the  serpent  form  ever  supplied  the 
jeweller  with  so  ingenious  a  device  as  we 
remember  to  have  observed  in  a  small  * 
timepiece  at  Blenheim,  in  which  the  sting 
of  a  serpent  points  immovably  to  the  lapse 
of  every  minute.  Surely  no  happier  moral 
was  ever  suggested.  With  regard  to  the 
boat  in  which  Lycoris  is  represented  to 
have  enjoyed  her  excursion,  we  shall  only 
say  that  the  ancients  appear  to  have  made 
vast  improvements  upon  our  wherry.  In 
this  respect,  as  in  many  others,  they  pos¬ 
sessed  the  true  prophetic  nje  of  taste.  The 
sparkling  current  of  the  Thames  at  Rich¬ 
mond  is  certainly  as  lovely  as  the  Lucrine  , 
lake;  yet  who  ever  thought  of  sending 
Beauty  and  Jjove  to  glide  over  it  with 
a  purple  sail,  or  embellished  the  prow  with 
that  burnished  splendor  which  gilds  the ; 
drawings  of  Turner?  Perhaps  Seneca's, 
picture  of  the  lake  floating  with  roses 
realizes  very  nearly  the  warm  and  sunny 
surfaces  of  the  English  painter.  We  will 
ju.st  add,  as  amusingly  illustrative  of  the 
extravagance  of  the  Roman  ladies  in  dress,  ; 
that  Pliny  notices  the  request  of  Regulus  i 
to  one  Aurelia,  to  leave  him  a  legacy  of  < 
the  clothes  in  ichich  she  had  dressed  herself  ' 
to  execute  her  irill.  There  is  a  calculation  ' 
of  Arbuthnot,  that  a  single  gown  of  one  I 
particular  fabric  would  cost  49/.  P2.s\  the  I 
pound  avoirdupois.  The  milliner’s  bill  for  i 
a  Latin  Widow  Barnaby  would  have  been 
a  serious  visitation,  indeed;  and  might 
have  made,  as  Alderman  Cute  would  ex- : 
press  it,  a  Consul  look  after  his  con-  ' 
sols ! 

We  do  not  follow  the  tale  of  Callus  with 
any  more  closgaess,  than  may  seem  to  be  , 
required  by  our  design  of  offering  a  few 
vivid  and  accurate  illustrations  of  the  pri-  | 
vate  life  of  the  Romans.  Born  of  humble 
and  poor  parents,  he  rose  by  the  elastic 
energy  of  his  genius,  to  the  favor  of  Au¬ 


gustus  and  the  friendship  of  Virgil.  The 
inscription  of  the  tenth  eclogue  has  bestow¬ 
ed  immortality  upon  his  name.  A  few 
particulars  of  his  life  may  be  gathered 
up  from  the  narratives  of  Dio  Cassius  and 
Suetonius ;  but  the  obscurity  that  envelopes 
his  history  cannot  be  dispersed.  His  fall 
may  be  justly  attributed  to  the  intemper¬ 
ance  of  some  of  his  political  remarks,  when 
the  friend  of  the  poet  forgot  the  favorite  of 
the  emperor.  Becker  represents  the  intel¬ 
ligence  of  Augustus’s  displeasure  breaking 
suddenly  upon  Callus  in  his  voluptuous 
seclusion  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean.  Eagerly  and  in  wrath  he  returns  to 
Rome,  and  instead  of  seeking  to  propitiate 
the  incensed  Augustus,  he  resolves  to  brave 
him  in  his  own  metropolis.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  he  arrays  himself  with  peculiar  care, 
and  determines  to  go  abroad  into  the  city. 
Tlie  dressing-room  of  a  Roman  gentleman 
is  a  very  amusing  domestic  interior : — 

The  slave  c.ime  with  the  tunica  and  fol¬ 
lowed  by  two  others  bearing  the  already 
folded  in  the  approved  fashion,  whilst  a  foni^tti 
placed  the  purple  dress-shoes  near  the  seat. 
Eros  first  girded  the  under-gartnent  afresh, 
then  threw  over  his  master  the  upper  tmiica, 
taking  particular  care  that  the  hroad  strip  of 
purple  woven  into  it  might  fall  exactly  across 
the  centre  of  the  breast;  for  custom  did  not 
permit  of  this  garment  being  girded.  He 
then,  with  the  assistance  of  another  slave, 
hung  one  end  of  the  toga,  woven  of  the  soln  st 
and  whitest  Milesian  wool,  over  the  Icfl 
shoulder,  so  as  to  fall  far  helow  the  knee  and 
cover  with  its  folds,  which  gradually  became 
more  wide,  the  whole  of  the  arm  down  to  the 
hand.  The  right  arm  remained  at  liberty,  as 
the  voluminous  garment  was  passed  at  its 
broadest  part  under  the  arm,  and  then  brought 
forward  in  front ;  the  umbo,  already  arranged 
in  an  ingenious  fashion,  being  laid  obliquely 
across  the  breast,  so  that  the  w’ell-rounded 
sinus  almost  reached  the  knee,  and  the  lower 
half  ended  at  the  middle  of  the  shin-bone, 
whilst  the  remaining  portion  was  once  more 
thrown  over  the  left  shoulder,  and  hung  down 
over  the  arm  and  back  of  the  person  in  a  mass 
of  broad  and  regular  folds.  Eros  was  occu¬ 
pied  for  a  long  time  before  he  could  get  each 
ibid  into  its  approved  po.sition,  he  then  readied 
for  his  lord  the  polislied  hand-mirror,  the  thick 
silver  plate  of  which  reflected  every  image 
with  perfect  clearness.  Gallus  cast  but  a 
single  glance  at  it  allowed  his  feet  to  be  in¬ 
stalled  into  the  tall  shoes,  latched  with  four 
gold  thong.s,  placed  on  his  fingers  the  rings 
he  had  taken  otf  over  night,  and  ordered 
Chresimus  to  be  summoned.” — pp.  117,  118. 

It  accorded  with  the  inflamed  temper  of 
Gallus  to  seek  the  busiest  thoroughfare. 
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Accordingly  he  bent  his  steps  towards  the? 
Forum.  An  oflicer,  reprimanded  by  thei 
commander-in-chief  and  leisurely  enjoying 
the  sun  before  the  Horse  Guards,  will  illus-l 
trate  the  audacity  of  Gnllus.  Here  were, 
some  of  the  most  fashionable  shops  of! 
Home,  and  here  might  be  seen,  in  the  j 
swarming  visitors,  types  of  life  in  all  ages,  | 
from  the  virtuoso,  w'ho  pretended  to  admire  , 
some  curious  work  of  art,  | 

“  Stationed  there  1 
With  glass  at  eye  and  catalogue  in  hand,  I 

And  tongue  accomplished  in  the  fulsome  cant  j 
And  pedantry  that  coxcombs  learn  with  ease,”  | 

down  to  “  miss  the  mercer’s  plague,”  smil- : 
iiifi  and  chatterinir  over  the  littered  coun-' 

o  a  I 

ter,—  I 

“  And  promising  with  smiles  to  call  again,”  | 

All  these  features  of  Roman  life,  and  , 
many  others  of  similar  expression,  may  be  1 
found  in  the  satire  of  Martial.  Here  is  i 


ours,  which  Becker  accounts  for  by  the 
height  of  the  tray  that  was  placed  upon  it.  An 
epigram  of  Martial  informs  us  that  our  own 
custom  of  having  the  dishes  handed  round 
by  a  servant  prevailed  at  Rome. 

Tiiis,  however,  is  a  digression.  Return¬ 
ing  to  Gallus  in  his  shopping  excursion,  we 
find  him  in  the  establishment  of  a  jeweller, 
where  cups  of  precious  stones,  Babylo¬ 
nian  carpets,  splendid  bracelets,  or  silken 
dresses,  tempted  and  bewildered  the  opulent 
purchaser.  Becker  has  ascertained  that 
the  raw  silk  was  manufactured  at  Rome, 
and  that  the  most  celebrated  weavers  lived 
in  the  Vic  us  Tuscus. 

The  ninth  scene  introduces  us  to  a  splen¬ 
did  baiKjuet  in  the  house  of  Lentulus.  We 
look  upon  the  account  of  this  entertain¬ 
ment  as  the  most  elaborate  and  vivid  pic¬ 
ture  which  the  pen  of  Becker  has  given  to 
us  of  Greek  or  Roman  life.  It  breathes 
all  the  warmth  and  animation  of  personal 
observation.  We  are  first  led  to  observe 


the  interior  of  an  upholsterer’s  shop  : —  I 

“Expensive  cedar  tables,  carefully  covered  I 
and  supported  by  strong  pillars  veneered  with  ; 
ivory ;  dinner-couches  of  bronze,  richly  adorn-  \ 
cd  with  silver  and  g«)!d  and  inlaid  with  costly 
tortoise-shell;  besides  trapezophorar,  of  the 
most  beautiful  marble,  with  exquisitely  worked 
griffins,  seats  of  cedar-wood  and  ivory,  cande¬ 
labra  and  lamps  of  the  most  various  forms, 
vases  of  all  sorts,  cosily  mirrors,  and  a  hundred 
other  objects,  sufficient  to  furnish  more  than 
one  house  in  magnificent  style.  Some  one 
who  hardly  meant  to  be  a  purchaser  was  just 
getting  the  covers  removed  from  some  of  the  | 
cedar  tables  by  the  attendant;  but  he  found  | 
they  were  not  spotted  to  his  taste.  A  hexacU- ! 
non  of  tortoise-shell  seemed,  however,  to  at- 1 
tract  him  amazingly ;  but.  after  measuring  it 
three  or  four  times,  he  said, ‘That  it  was. 
alas !  a  few  inches  too  small  for  the  cedar-table 
for  wliich  he  had  intended  it.’  ” 

The  marble  trapezophorw,  are  understood 
to  have  been  a  sort  of  table-frame  ;  the  hri~ 
aclinon  was  connected  with  the  dining-table. 
It  is  rather  curious  to  find  the  early  Roman 
custom  of  sitting  at  meals  gradually  becom- 


the  preliminary  arrangements.  In  a  sa¬ 
loon,  looking  to  the  north,  superb  sofas  are 
placed  round  a  cedar  table;  the  lower 
parts  of  these  sofas  were  decorated  with 
white  hangings  embroidered  with  gold, 
while  the  pillows,  yielding  deliciously  to 
the  slightest  pressure,  were  covered  with 
purple.  Silken  cushions  separated  the 
j  guests,  who  were  limited  to  six,  one  of  the 
numbers  which  “  Original  Walker”  justly 
deemed  to  be  most  agreeable.  Wc  are 
naturally  struck  with  the  vivid  and  elegant 
reminiscence  of  some  supper  with  Augus¬ 
tus  or  Meemnas,  which  Virgil  displays  in 
his  description  of  Dido’s  entertainment  to 
the  Trojan  heroes, — 

!  “  Stratoque  super  discumlutur  auro.” 

and  in  the  splendid  goblet — grnvcm  grmmis 
auroqiie. — in  which  she  pledges  her  distin¬ 
guished  visitors,  we  recognize  one  of  the 
j  costly  ornaments  of  a  Roman  sideboard  in 
;  the  magnificent  days  of  the  empire.  The 
decoration  of  the  dining-room  marks  the 

I  ^  ^9 

1  polished  taste  of  the  host.  Satyrs  celebrat¬ 


ing  refined  into  the  oriental  posture.  The  |  ing  the  vintage,  in  all  the  flush  and  aban- 
original  name  of  the  dinner-couch  was  ;  donment  of  the  season ;  a  scene  from  Lu- 
which  accommodated  nine  per-jeania;  and  boughs,  that  almost  seemed 


sons.  Becker  notices  that  the  introduction  j  to  shake  under  the  weight  of  the  thrushes 
of  round  tables  led  to  an  alteration  in  the  that  perched  upon  them,  were  scattered 


mode  of  seating  the  guests.  Semicircular  about  the  apartment.  It  will  be  remein- 
sofas,  called  from  their  shape  sigma,  being  bered  that  in  the  selection  of  this  bird,  the 
substituted  for  the  triclinia.  The  round  artist  was  flattering  the  taste  of  Roman 
tables  were  small,  and  the  sofas  were  festivity;  the  thrush  being  as  popular  a  re¬ 
adapted  to  hold  less  than  nine  persons,  move  in  the  first  century,  as  the  blackcock 
The  Roman  table  was  much  lower  than  in  the  nineteenth.  The  guests,  having 
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taken  their  places  upon  the  couches,  re- 1 
signed  their  sandals  to  the  attendant  slaves,  i 
and  dip|)ed  their  hands  in  silver  bowls  of 
water.  There  is  a  slight  pause,  and  the  ^ 
first  course  enters.  It  is  some  time  since  1 
we  dined  at  Devonshire  House,  but  we  I 
fancy  that  the  following  specimen  of  family  j 
plate  would  be  very  dilhcult  to  match. ' 
We  must  look  for  its  companions  among! 
the  old  college  chests  of  Corpus  or  Trinity,  | 
of  which  our  recondite  friend,  the  excel-* 
lent  tutor  of  Caius,  has  recently  issued 
such  admirable  copies  : —  1 

“  In  the  centre  of  the  plateau  ornamented  ! 
with  tortoise-shell,  stood  un  ass  of  bronze,  on  j 
either  side  of  wliich  hung  silver  panniers,  t 
tilled  with  white  and  black  olives,  preserved 
by  the  art  of  the  cook  until  this  period  of  the  . 
year;  on  the  back  of  the  beast  sat  a  Silenus,  | 
from  whose  skin  the  most  delicious  ganon  flow- 1 
ed  upon  the  sumen  beneath.  Near  this,  on  two 
silver  gridirons,  lay  delicately  dressed  sausages, 
beneatli  which  Syrian  plums,  mixed  with  the 
seed  of  the  pomegranate,  presented  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  glowing  coals.  Around  stood 
silver  dishes,  containing  asparagus,  lactuca, 
radishes,  and  other  productions  of  the  garden, 
in  addition  to  lacerta  flavored  both  with  mint 
and  rue,  and  with  Byzantine  muria,  and 
dressed  snails  and  oysters,  whilst  fresh  ones  i 
in  abundance  were  handed  round.  The  com-  ] 
pany  expressed  their  admiration  of  their  host’s 
fanciful  invention,  and  then  proceeded  to  help 
themselves  to  what  each,  according  to  his 
taste,  considered  the  best  incentive  of  an  appe¬ 
tite.  At  the  same  time  slaves  carried  round, 
in  golden  goblets,  the  vntlsum,  composed  of 
Ilymettian  honey  and  Falernian  wines.  They 
were  still  occupied  in  tasting  the  several  deli¬ 
cacies,  when  a  second  and  smaller  tray  was 
brought  in,  and  placed  in  a  vacant  spot  within 
the  first,  to  which  it  did  not  yield  in  point  of 
siniiularity.  In  an  elegant  ha.sket  sat  a  hen,  in¬ 
geniously  carved  out  of  wood,  with  outspread 
wings,  as  if  she  were  brooding.  Straightway 
entered  two  slaves,  who  began  searching  in 
the  chatV  which  filled  the  basket,  and,  taking 
out  some  eggs,  distributed  them  amongst  the 
guests.  ‘Friends,’  said  Lentulus,  smiling, 
‘  they  are  pea-hen’s  eggs,  which  have  been 
put  under  the  hen ;  my  only  fear  is  that  she 
may  have  sat  too  long  upon  them,  but  let  us 
try  them.’  A  slave  then  gave  to  each  guest 
a  silver  cochleare,  which  was.  however,  found 
almost  too  large  and  heavy  for  the  purpose, 
and  each  proceeded  to  break  an  egg  with 
the  point  of  it.  Most  of  the  party  were 
already  acquainted  with  the  jokes  of  Lentulus, 
hut  not  so  the  Berusians.  ‘Truly  my  egg 
has  already  become  a  hen!’  cried  one  of  them 
in  disgust,  and  about  to  throw  it  away.  ‘Ex¬ 
amine  a  little  more  closely,’  said  Bomponius, 
with  a  laugh,  in  which  the  guests  at  the 
upper  sofa,  who  were  better  acquainted  with 
the  matter,  joined  ;  ‘our  friend’s  oook  under¬ 


stands  well  how  to  dress  eggs  that  have  been 
already  sat  upon.’  The  Berusian,  then  for 
the  first  time  remarked  that  its  shell  was  not 
natural,  but  made  of' dough,  and  that  a  fat  fig- 
pecker  was  hidden  in  the  yolk,  which  was 
strongly  seasoned  with  pepj)er.” 

The  first  course  of  the  ccena  fi)llows  af¬ 
ter  a  brief  interval, — 

“  A  circle  of  small  dishes  covered  with  such 
meats  as  were  to  he  met  with  only  at  the  ta¬ 
bles  of  plebeians,  was  ranged  around  a  slip  of 
natural  turf,  on  which  lay  a  honeycomb.  A 
slave  carried  round  the  bread  in  a  silver  bas¬ 
ket,  and  the  guests  were  preparing,  though 
with  evident  vexation,  to  help  themselves  to 
chick-peas  and  .small  fish,  when,  at  a  sign  from 
Lentulus,  two  slaves  hurried  forward  and  took 
off  the  upper  part  of  the  tray,  under  which  a 
number  of  dishes,  presenting  a  rich  selection 
of  dainties,  were  concealed.  There  were  r.ng 
doves  and  field-fares?,  capons  and  ducks,  mul¬ 
lets  of  three  pounds  weight,  and  turbot :  and 
in  the  centre  a  fatted  hare,  which,  by  means 
of  artificial  wings,  the  structur  had  ingenious¬ 
ly  changed  into  a  pegasus.  The  company,  on 
the  lectus  sujuvius,  was  agreably  surpriseil, 
and  applauded  the  host  with  clapping  of  iiands, 
and  the  scissor  immediately  approached,  and 
with  great  solemnity  and  almost  in  musical 
time,  began  to  carve.  On  the  disappearance 
of  the  first  course,  much  conversation  was  kept 
I  up,  but  no  long  interval  was  allowed  for  talk- 
j  ing.  Four  slaves  soon  entered  to  the  sound 
J  of  horns,  bearing  the  second  course,  which 
1  consisted  of  a  huge,  boar,  surrounded  by  eight 
I  sucking  pigs,  matle  of  sweet  paste  by  the  ex- 
1  perienced  baker,  and  surprisingly  like  real 
'  ones.  On  the  tusks  of  the  boar  hung  little 
I  baskets,  woven  with  palm-twigs,  and  contain- 
'  Syrian  and  Theban  dates.  Another  scis- 
!  sor,  resembling  a  yager,  in  full  costume,  now 
'  approached  the  table,  and  with  an  immense 
I  knife,  commenced  cutting  up  the  boar,  pro- 
I  nounced  by  Lentulus  to  be  a  genuine  Umbrian. 

I  In  the  mean  lime  the  boys  handed  the  dates,  and 
'  gave  to  each  guest  one  of  the  pigs  as  apopho- 
!  reta.  On  a  given  signal,  the  slaves  removed  the 
1  dish,  and  brought  another  containing  peacocks, 

'  ])heasants,  the  livers  of  geese,  ami  rare  fish. 
At  length  thi.s  course  akso  w;is  removed,  the 
slaves  wiped  the  table,  and  cleared  away  with 
i  besoms  of  palm-twigs  the  fragments  that  had 
fallen  on  the  floor,  strewing  it  at  the  same  time 
with  sawdust  ilyed  with  minium  ami  preasant- 
I  smelling  saffron.  VVhdst  this  was  being  done, 
i  the  eyes  of  the  guests  were  suddenly  attracted 
'  upwards  by  a  noi.=e  overhead ;  the  ceiling 
I  opened,  and  a  large  silver  hoop,  on  which  were 
;  ointment-bottles  of  silver  and  alabaster,  silver 
'  garlands  with  beautifully  chiselled  leaves  and 
j  circlets  and  other  trifles,  to  be  shared  among  the 
I  guests  as  apnphoreta,  descended  upon  the  ta- 
i  ble.  In  the  meantime  the  dessert  had  been 
I  served  wherein  the  new  baker,  whom  Lentulus 
j  had  purchased  for  100.000  sesterces,  gave  a 
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I'pccimen  of  liis  skill.  In  addition  to  innumera¬ 
ble  articles  of  pastry,  there  were  ariificial  mus¬ 
sels,  fielil-fares  filled  with  dried  jrrapes  and 
almonds,  and  many  other  ihinjrs  of  the  same 
kind.  In  the  middle  stood  a  well- modelled 
Vertumnus,  who  held  in  his  apron  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  fruits.  Around  lay  sweet  quinces, 
stuck  full  of  almonds,  and  having  the  ajipear-  j 
ance  of  sea-urchins,  with  melons  cut  into  vari-  j 
ous  shapes.  Whilst  the  party  was  praising  i 
the  fancy  of  the  baker,  a  slave  handed  round 
tooth-picks,  made  of  the  leav’cs  of  the  mastich- 
pistachio,  and  Lentulus  invited  the  guests  to 
assist  themselves  to  the  confectionary  and  fruits 
with  which  the  god  was  loaded.  The  Peru- 
sians,  who  were  particularly  astonished  by  the 
gifts  of  Vertumnus  at  such  a  season,  stretched 
across  the  table  and  seized  the  inviting  apples  ! 
and  grapes,  but  drew  back  iu  all’right,  when, 
as  they  touched  them,  a  stream  of  safl’ron,  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  I'ruit,  besprinkled  them.  The 
merriment  became  general,  when  several  of 
the  guests  attempted  cautiously  to  help  them¬ 
selves  to  the  mysterious  fruit,  and  eacli  time  a 
red  stream  shot  forth.” — Pp.  127-140. 

I 

This  is  at  once  one  of  the  liveliest  and  ! 
most  instructive  accounts  of  a  Roman  ban-  j 
(piet,  wiiich  it  has  ever  been  our  fortune  to  , 
read.  It  has  of  cour.se  none  of  the  fiction  | 
of  Smollett,  being  a  careful  compilation  of 
particulars  from  Latin  authors;  a  curious 
specimen  of  mosaic  gastronomy,  in  which 
each  piece  bears  the  mark  of  the  manufac- 1 
tory  from  which  it  was  taken.  Petronius,  j 
Martial,  and  Plautus,  are  among  the  chief 
authorities.  But  the  most  diligent  dis-j 
crimination  and  industry  cannot  preserve 
a  description  of  Roman  festivity  altogether 
free  from  the  appearance  of  exaggeration. 
One  of  the  tempting  dishes  of  the  supper 
which  Pliny  had  prepared  for  his  friend  S. 
Clarus,  consisted  of  three  snails;  a  famous 
delicacy  of  the  Latin  table,  and  sometimes 
raised  by  the  skilful  breeder  to  so  marvel¬ 
lous  a  size,  that  a  single  shell  is  said  to  have 
been  capable  of  holding  ten  quarts.  Cer¬ 
tainly  Lord  Spenser’s  prize  ox  is  a  more 
agreeable  spectacle  than  Hirpinus’s  prize 
snail. 

The  culinary  economy  of  Callus  may 
admit  of  some  slight  illustrations  which 
Becker  has  himself  occasionally  supplied  in 
his  notes ;  these  we  shall  embody  and  ex¬ 
pand.  The  garum  was  a  popular  sauce, 
supposed  to  correspond  with  the  modern 
caviare^  being,  like  it,  the  produce  of  a  sea- 
fish.  Every  reader  of  Horace  knows  the 
fame  of  the  mullus.  The  price  of  particu¬ 
larly  fine  fish  of  this  species  would  have 
astonished  the  Mansion  House  ;  one  weigh¬ 
ing  six  pounds  brought  74/.  in  solid  money, 


being  12/.  G.s.  per  pound.  Perhaps  the  Chi¬ 
nese  are  the  only  modern  nation  whose  cook¬ 
ery  would  furnish  a  fair  parallel  ;  to  say 
nothing  of  their  edible  birds’-nests,  for 
wliicli  exorbitant  sums  are  given,  a  little 
plate  of  roasted  ice  costs  at  Pekin  about 
i'orty  shillings.  The  oysters  were  imported 
from  England,  and  an  educated  Apicius 
distinguished  immediately  a  true  native  from 
an  alien  or  foreigner  ;  just  as  the  same  prac¬ 
tised  lip  would  assign  the  projier  birthplace 
— whether  Umbrian,  Lucanian,  or  Tuscan 
— of  the  majestic  boar.  The  boar  of  the 
Roman  table  was  our  venison,  and  was  re¬ 
garded  in  the  same  light  as  those  noble 
haunches  which  county  M.  P.’s  distribute 
among  the  neighboring  manor-houses.  The 
present  of  a  boar  to  a  gentleman  in  lodgings 
was  often  more  firittering  than  convenient. 
Becker  refers  to  Martial  for  an  account  of 
the  expense  of  serving  up  this  important 
dish.  Martial,  who  was  great  among  the 
Fudge  family  of  Rome,  sometimes  received 
a  basket  of  this  sort  from  the  Lansdownes 
of  the  Aventine.  Of  course  the  boar  was 
the  dish  of  a  dinner.  The  heart  turned  to 
it  as  to  the  final  object  of  the  day’s  exis¬ 
tence.  It  was  proper  that  such  a  luminary 
should  be  encircled  by  his  attendant  stars. 
Accordingly,  the  eight  sucking  pigs,  com¬ 
posed  of  paste,  had  a  very  charming  appear¬ 
ance.  Occasionally,  these  piglings  were  made 
in  a  different  way.  Becker  compares  those 
mentioned  in  Petronius  to  the  rye-bread  of 
Westphalia,  very  hard,  and  capable  of  be¬ 
ing  sent  to  a  great  distance. 

The  fitting  up  of  the  table  scarcely  cor¬ 
responded  with  the  luxuries  piled  upon  it. 
The  Romans  had  no  word  for  table-cloth  in 
the  language.  Even  Augustus  could  not 
please  the  eye  of  Virgil  with  a  beautiful  pat¬ 
tern  in  damask.  The  interposition  of  a 
purple  duster  between  the  various  pauses  of 
the  repast,  afforded  a  very  poor  substitute. 
In  fact,  the  linen  department  seems  to  have 
been  supplied  on  the  same  principle  that 
regulates  an  establishment  at  Stockwell  or 
Chelsea — every  guest  brought  his  own  nap¬ 
kin  ;  and  why  not  his  fork  and  silver  spoon  ? 
The  absence  of  knives  was  simply  owing  to 
taste — they  had  them  ;  but  only  the  carver 
thought  it  worth  while  to  employ  them.  In 
the  mode  of  serving  a  dinner  we  notice  one 
peculiarity  that  might  be  imitated  with  ad¬ 
vantage  ;  the  dishes  were  not  brought  in 
singly,  but  a  complete  course  was  placed  on 
the  table  in  trays,  which  were  frequently 
remarkable  for  the  splendor  and  costliness 
of  the  workmanship  and  materials.  The 
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dishes  varied  from  clay  to  silver,  udorned  '  particolc  dc^  rorpi  molto  grate  ” 


It  is  easy 

with  engravings,  and  the  most  delicate  cu- ^  to  conceive  how  exquisitely  this  taint  yet 
riosities  of  the  chaser.  The  Roman  side-,  rich  twilight  iiarnionized  with  the  delicj,te 
board  surpassed  any  article  of  that  kind  in  j  colors  ot  costume,  “t/  pietum  croceo  vela- 
an  English  dining-room,  its  slab  being ;  w/f/i  ara/i/Zio  and  how  the  glowing  coun- 
formed  of  marble  or  silver,  on  which  the  |  lenance  of  Julus  must  have  shone  into  the 
most  magnificent  pieces  of  family  plate  j  voluptuous  eyes  ot  Dido  pressing  the  child 
were  conspicuously  displayed.  Thus  V"ir-|toher  heart!*  And,  perhaps,  by  reuard- 


“  Iiigpiis  tirgeiitum  mnnsis,  ccrlataque  in  auro 
I'oitia  facta  palruin,  series  toiigissiuia  reruiii.” 

The  sweet-smelling  saw'-dust,  swept  by  a 
palm-twig  besom,  is  nevertheless  very  plea¬ 
santly  replaced  among  ourselves  by  the  soft;  Ijowever,  is  known  ol 
and  yielding  Turkey  carpet.  The  rush- j  distribution . 
floor  of  our  magnificent  nobles  in  the  six- 
teenth  century  will  be  recollected.  1  he 
same  mixture  of  squalor  and  luxury  may  be 
traced  in  the  Roman  manner  of  lighting. — 

The  use  of  the  oil-lamp  was  universal,  and 
every  grace  of  invention  was  exhausted  to 
shape  and  decorate  the  lamp,  at  the  same 
moment  that  the  ascending  vapor  was  de¬ 
facing  the  beauty  of  the  ceiling.  The  sim¬ 
ple  and  obvious  precaution  of  “  glass  cyl¬ 
inders  to  consume  the  smoke,”  seems  never 
to  have  occurred  to  a  Roman  upholder. — 

They  were  made  of  bronze,  marble,  gold, 
silver,  and  terra  cotta.  “  As  the  orifice  for 
pouring  in  the  oil  was  small,  special,  boat¬ 
like  vessels,  infundibula,  having  in  front  a 
small  hole  only,  were  used.  Instruments 
were  also  used  for  snuffing  the  wicks,  and 
were  fastened  by  a  chain  to  the  lamp  ;  small 
pincers  for  raising  the  wick  have  also  been 
found  at  Pompeii  in  great  numbers.  When 
a  figure  stood  upon  the  lamp,  it  sometimes 
held  its  instrument  by  a  chain  in  its  hand.” 

The  picturesque  of  light,  if  we  may  so 
speak,  was  admirably  undersioiKl  and  real¬ 
ized  by  the  Romans.  Mr.  Rogers  has 
pointed  out  the  exquisite  arrangement  of 
the  lights  in  the  banquet-hall  of  the  Cartha¬ 
ginian  queen.  The  poet  makes  the  lustre 
fall  from  the  ceiling, — 

“  Dependent  lychni  laquearibus  aureis, 

Incensi,  et  noctem  tlaminis  fiinalia  vincunt.” 


iiig  it  in  relation  to  the  general  character 
and  decoration  of  their  domestic  interiors, 
we  shall  see  additional  reasons  for  believing 
the  custom  of  wearing  garlands  at  festive 
entertainments  to  have  been  a  graceful  char¬ 
acteristic  of  Roman  manners.  Very  little, 
ot  their  composition  or 
e  shall  only  observe 
that  a  Latin  extjuisite,  with  a  festoon  of 
flowers  round  his  neck,  might  afford  to 
smile  at  a  Young  Englander  from  the  Alba¬ 
ny  in  a  white  stock  and  steel  buckle ;  and 
assuredly  the  poorest  citizen,  with  his  head 
bare,  would  have  had  great  ditficulty  in  re¬ 
straining  the  action  of  his  risible  nerves  at 
the  glossy  pyramid  of  a  four-and-nine  I 
The  description  of  a  Roman  dinner-par¬ 
ty  would  not  be  complete  without  a  speci¬ 
men  of  the  conversation ;  we  quote,  tliere- 
fore,  two  little  stories  which  remind  the 
reader  of  some  of  the  strange  narratives  in 
onr  fairy-history  and  popular  demonology. 
The  straw  doll  left  in  the  place  of  the  child 
bears  the  true  sijin  of  the  <rood  people  of 


our  own  meadow-rings.  We  may  add, 
though  every  scholar  remembers  the  fact, 
that  one  of  the  letters  of  Pliny  contains  the 
rudiments  of  all  the  famous  ghost-stories  of 
modern  limes,  from  the  Cock  Lane  speci- 


The  use  of  wax  candles,  as  in  this  pas¬ 
sage,  obviated  the  unpleasantness  of  the  oil- 
fed  lamp.  In  a  similar  manner,  the  “  starry 
lamps”  of  Milton  from  the  arched  roof 
“  yielded  light  as  from  a  sky.”  The  most 
learned  criticism  of  painting  has  established 
the  truth  of  this  ancient  rule  of  poetic  art, 
and  hence  the  remark  of  the  profound  Da 
Vinci, — “  11  lumc  grande,  ed  alto,  e  non 
troppo  potente,  sard  qucllo,  che  renderd  le 


*  Becker  gives  us  a  very  good  specimen  of  light¬ 
ing  in  one  of  the  saloons  of  Gallus, — “  Tlie 
lamps  had  been  long  shining  in  the  marlile  panels 
of  the  walls  of  the  triclinium,  where  Earinos,  with 
assistants,  was  making  preparations  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  tricliniarch,  fot  the  nocturnal  com- 
missatio.  Upon  the  polislied  tables  between  the 
tapestried  couclies  8U»od  an  elegant  bronze  can¬ 
delabrum,  in  the  form  of  a  stem  of  a  tree,  from 
the  wintry  and  almost  leafless  branches  of  w  hich 
four  two-flamed  lamps,  emulating  each  other  in 
beauty  of  shape,  were  suspended.  Other  lamps 
hung  by  chains  from  the  ceiling,  which  was  richly 
gilt  and  ingeniously  inlaid  with  ivory,  in  order 
to  expel  the  darkness  of  night  from  all  parts  of  llic 
saloon.  A  number  of  costly  goblets  and  larger 
vessels  were  arranged  on  two  silver  sideboards, 
and  on  one  of  them  a  slave  was  just  placing  ano¬ 
ther  vessel  filled  with  snow,  together  with  its 
colum,  and  on  the  other  was  the  steaming  calda- 
rium,  containing  w  ater  kept  constantly  boiling  by 
coals  in  its  inner  cylinder,  in  case  any  of  the 
guests  should  prefer  the  ca/da,  the  drink  of  w  inter, 
to  the  snow-drink,  for  which  he  might  think  the 
season  not  sulRciently  advanced.” 
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men  to  the  last  appearance  in  Whitechapel  ! 
churchyard.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  J 
that  these  tales  are  taken  by  liecker  from  j 
the  amusing  history  ()f  Petronius.  Thel 
professor  accounts  for  the  comparative  pan- j 
city  of  fabulous  stories  among  the  Homans  | 
by  their  inclusion  in  the  mythology.  The; 
English  legend  of  a  fairy  would  have  been  ; 
the  Latin  prodigy  of  a  god.  The  reader  | 
will  please  to  remember  ihat  the  following ; 
anecdote  is  told  by  Bassus  at  that  most , 
thrilling  instant,  when  the  Roman  jdger  is  , 
waving  his  long  knife  tner  the  hissing  boar. 
Some  one  had  alluded  to  the  possibility  of  i 
a  Circean  transformation  in  that  respected  i 
animal ;  others  laughed.  The  days  for  me-  j 
tamorphosis,  they  exclaimed,  were  past ; — | 


‘•‘Laugh  as  you  will,’  said  Bassos,  ‘it  still 
cannot  be  denied.  Only  the  other  day,  one 
who  was  formerly  a  slave  to  a  man  in  humble 
circumstances  at  Capua,  but  has  now  become 
a  ricli  freedman,  related  to  me  a  circumstance 
which  he  tiail  himself  experienced ;  it  is 
enough  to  make  one’s  hair  stand  on  end.  If 
not  displeasing  to  you,  I  will  communicate  it.’ 
The  company,  partly  from  curiosity,  and  partly 
wishing  for  a  laugh  against  Bassos,  begged 
him  to  tell  the  story,  anti  he  thus  began: 
‘  When  1  was  a  slave,’  reliited  my  informant, 
‘  I  liappened,  by  the  dispensation  of  the  gods, 
to  conceive  a  liking  for  an  inn  keeper’s  wife  ; 
not  from  an  unworthy  passion,  hut  because  she 
never  denied  me  what  1  asked  for,  ;ind  any 
thing  I  saved  and  gave  into  her  charge  I  was 
sure  not  to  be  cheated  of.  Her  husband  had 
a  small  villa  at  the  fifth  milestone,  and,  as  it 
chanced,  fell  sick  there  and  died.  In  misfortune, 
thought  I,  we  know  our  Irieiuls,  and  tlierefore 
considered  how  I  could  get  to  my  friend  at  the 
villa.  My  master  was  by  accident  absent  from 
Capua,  but  a  stranger — a  warrior — was  stop¬ 
ping  in  our  house  ;  of  him  1  made  a  confidant, 
begging  that  he  would  accompany  me  in  tlie 
night  to  the  villa,  and  he  consented  to  do  so. 
We  waited  for  the  time  of  the  cock-crowing, 
and  then  stole  oil;  the  moon  was  shining,  and 
it  was  as  clear  as  mid-day.  About  half-way, 
by  the  side  of  the  road,  was  a  group  of  sepul¬ 
chral  monuments,  at  which  my  companion 
stopped  on  some  pretence  or  other;  but  I  went 
on,  singing  a  song  and  gazing  at  the  stars. 
At  lengdi  1  looked  round,  and  saw  my  com¬ 
panion  standing  in  the  road.  He  took  off  his 
clothes  and  laid  them  down,  then  went  round 
them  in  a  circle,  spat  three  times  upon  them, 
and  immediately  became  a  wolf.  He  next  be¬ 
gan  to  howl,  and  then  dashed  into  the  thicket. 
At  first  1  did  not  know  what  to  do,  but  at 
length  approached  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
the  clothes  with  me ;  but,  behold !  they  had 
become  stone.  Horror-stricken,  I  drew  my 
sword,  and  continued  slashing  it  about  in  the 
air  until  I  reached  the  villa.  I  entered  the 
house  breathless,  the  sweat  dropped  from  me, 
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and  it  was  long  before  I  recovered  myself. 
My  friend  was  astonished  at  my  visiting  her  at 
such  an  unusual  hour.  ‘  Had  you  oidy  come 
sooner,’  said  she,  ‘you  might  have  assisted  us, 
for  a  wolf  has  been  breaking  into  the  villa  and 
destroying  several  sheep;  but  he  did  not 
escape  with  impunity,  for  my  slave  has  pierced 
him  tlirough  with  a  spear.’  1  shuddered,  and 
did  not  obtain  any  sleep  during  that  night. — 
As  soon  as  it  was  day  1  hastened  homewards, 
and  saw,  on  reaching  the  place  where  the 
clothes  had  lain,  nothing  more  than  a  large 
stain  of  blood;  but  found  the  warrior  lying  in 
bed  at  home,  and  a  surgeon  bandaging  his 
neck.  I  then  became  aware  that  he  was  one 
of  those  whom  we  call  rerttipelles,  and  could 
never  afterwards  eat  bread  in  his  company.’ 
This  was  the  man’s  story.  Stiy  what  you 
will,  such  tilings  often  happen.’  The  company 
laughed  at  and  jeered  the  narrator,  who  en¬ 
deavored  by  philosojihical  arguments  to  de¬ 
fend  his  credulity.  At  length  the  secomi  Pe- 
rusian,  who  satin  the  lowest  place, said,  ‘  Bas¬ 
sus  may  not  be  so  very  wrong  after  all ;  for 
some  time  since  I  bought  a  slave  who  had  for¬ 
merly  lived  at  Miletus,  and  who  told  me  a 
wonderful  story  in  the  following  words.  ‘  In  the 
liouse  where  I  served,  a  hoy — beautiful  as  a 
statue — had  died.  His  mother  was  incon.«olr.- 
ble,  and  all  were  standing  mourninground  the 
bed,  when  the  sti'iiia'  were  heard  shrieking 
round  the  house.  There  was  in  the  family  a 
Cappadocian,  a  tall  daring  fellow,  who  had 
once  overcome  a  mad  ox.  This  man,  having 
seized  a  sword,  ran  out  of  door.s,  with  his  left 
hand  cautiously  concealed  in  his  mantle,  and 
cut  one  of  the  hags  in  two.  AVe  heard  their 
shrieks,  although  we  saw  nothing;  but  the 
Cappadocian  stagiiered  backwards  upon  a 
couch,  and  his  whole  body  became  as  blue  as 
if  he  had  been  beaten,  for  he  had  been  touched 
by  the  hands  of  the  witches.  He  closed  the 
house-door  again ;  but  when  the  mother  re¬ 
turned  to  her  dead  child,  she  saw  with  horror 
that  the  had  Jilready  taken  away  the 

body,  and  lell  ii  straw  doll  in  its  place  !’  ” 

We  are  here,  though  reluctantly,  com¬ 
pelled  to  conclude  our  observations  on  Gal- 
lus  ;  but  we  should  be  unjust  to  Becker’s 
very  industrious  and  careful  translator,  if 
we  closed  this  subject  without  some  notice 
of  his  claims  to  our  thanks  and  good  c pin¬ 
ion.  In  introducing  these  learned  tales  of 
Cliarirlfs  and  Gal/us  to  English  readers. 

D  f 

Mr.  Metcalfe  has  done  much  more  than  we 
usually  expect  or  receive  from  one  who  un¬ 
dertakes  the  version  of  a  book  into  another 
language.  He  has  not  only  translated,  but 
rearranged  his  original.  The  physiognomy 
of  German  works  in  general,  as  many  of 
our  readers  will  readily  admit,  is  not  of  the 
most  attractive  character.  In  researches 
into  antiipiity,  this  repulsiveness  of  feature 
is  particularly  remarkable.  Mr.  Metcalfe’s 
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first  step,  therefore,  was  to  change  the  ap- 1 
pcarance  of  these  (ireek  and  Roman  stories,  j 
I'hich  scene,  as  it  came  fioni  the  ])en  of 
Becker,  was  .separated  from  its  successor 
by  elaborate  notes  and  curious  distpiisiiions; 
and,  accordingly,  resembled  a  pleasant  gar¬ 
den  broken  up  into  fragments,  by  thorn 
hedges  with  a  deep  <lilch  on  either  side. 
To  fill  lip  the  <litch  ami  cut  down  the  hedge 
was  obviously  the  first  thing  to  be  accom- 
jdished.  'I'he  improvement  was  happily 
elfected.  The  notes  were  transferred  to 
the  foot  of  the  page,  and  the  distiuisilions 
found  an  apjiropriate  home  in  the  appendix. 
In  this  manner  the  stream  of  the  story  was 
sulTercd  to  flow  in  a  clear  and  uninterrupted 
current,  through  the  classic  scenery  that 
covered  its  banks.  Some  slight  abbrevia¬ 
tion  of  the  author’s  unwearied  research  was 
also  judged  to  be  expedient.  Minor  illus- 
IrJitions  have  been  omitted,  abstruse  impii- 
ries  avoided,  and  many  profuse  references 
indicated  instead  of  being  (juoted.  4'he 
result  of  these  efforts  has  been  very  satisfac¬ 
tory.  Mr.  Metcalfe  has  followed  the  foot¬ 
steps  of  the  Brofe.ssor  with  the  modesty  ,t)f  a 
gentleman  and  the  ease  of  a  scholar.  We 
should  hope  that  the  welcome  of  CharicUs 
and  (Julius  will  encourage  him  to  turn 
over  some  new  leaf  in  the  golden  volume  of 
Athenian  or  Latin  fiction.  We  know  not 
any  page  in  which  there  is  more  space  for 
the  rich  illumination  and  ornamental  writ¬ 
ing  of  erudition  and  taste.  “  An  early  ac- 
(juaintance  with  the  classics,”  is  the  elegant 
remark  of  Bishop  Hurd,  “  is  what  may  be 
called  the  good-breeding  of  poetry,  as  it 
gives  a  certain  gracefulness  to  the  mind  that 
contracted  it  in  youth.”  This  good  breed¬ 
ing  we  consiilcr  Mr.  Metcalfe’s  translations 
of  Becker  to  supply  in  a  very  interesting 
manner. 


(Jrfat  Uussian  Railav ay.— The  lirgcst  tnict 
of  raiKviiv  c vtr  coiileinplaltMl  in  Kurope  is  that 
from  St.  iVter.<lmrgh  to  Ode.x.s.i — exlemliii;'  ovt-r 
an  uniiit*:rrn ptoil  line  of  1  ,()M0  miles.  It  will  ron- 
nect  the  Baltic  and  the  Black,  and  consequently 
the  Caspian,  seas — traversin"  three  different  zones 
of  temperature ;  and  a  person  may  thus  leave  the 
Rn.ssian  capital  injjie  depth  of  winter,  and  ar¬ 
rive,  on  the  same  rail,  at  Odessa,  in  warm,  na}- 
hot,  weather.  It  is,  however,  the  l*eginning  of 
what  may  be  termed  an  overland  route — connect¬ 
ing,  in  tine,  the  Russian  metropolis  and  ispalian. 
Tile  Rinjieror  .N’icindas  takes  great  interest  in  this 
gigantic  pl:in. — .itJccrthcr. 
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i)ami:l  1)E  I'oE. 

I.  The  Xin^rls  and  Mhrcllancous  ^Vurl'S  of 
Daniel  Dr  Tor;  with  a  Diographiral  Mc~ 
moir  of  the  Author,  Literary  1*  ref  ares  to 
the  various  j>icres,  and  illustrative  \otes  ; 
including  all  contained  in  the  Tdition  at- 
trihutid  to  the  late  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
with  considirahlc  additions.  ‘iO  vols. 
8vo.  Oxford  ;  184’.2. 

*2.  The  ^yorh^s  of  Daniel  Dr  For;  with  a 
Memoir  of  his  Life  and  Writings.  By 
'William  IIa/litt,  .lun.  3  vols.  royal 
8vo.  London  :  1843. 

It  is  with  De  Foe  dead,  as  it  was  with 
De  Foe  living.  lie  stands  apart  from  the 
circle  of  the  reigning  wits  of  his  time. 
Along  with  their  names,  his  name  i.s  not 
called  over.  What  in  this  respect  was  the 
fusliion  formerly,  is  the  fashion  still  ;  and 
whether  .souglit  for  in  the  Histories  of  Smol¬ 
lett  or  of  Lord  Mahon,  his  niche  is  vacant. 
He  is  to  be  found,  if  at  all,  aloof  from  his 
great  contemporaries.  His  life  to  be  fairly 
written,  should  be  written  as  the  *  Life  and 
Strange  Surprising  Adventures  of  Daniel 
De  Foe,  who  lived  above  Seventy  Years  all 
alone,  in  the  Island  of  Great  Britain.’ 

He  was  born  much  about  the  time  of 
that  year  of  grace,  IflBI,  when  Mr.  Pepys 
and  his  wife,  walking  in  Whitehall  Gardens, 
saw  ‘  the  finest  smocks  and  linen  petticoats 
of  my  Lady  Ca.stlemaine,  laced  with  rich  lace 
at  the  bottom,’  that  ever  they  saw  :  ‘  it  did 
me  good  to  look  at  them,’  adds  the  worthy 
man.  There  was  but  little  in  those  days  to 
do  any  body  good.  The  people,  drunk 
with  the  orgies  of  the  Restoration,  rejoiced 
ill  the  gay  dissoluteness  of  the  court.  To 
be  a  bad  Englishman  and  a  worse  Christian, 
was  to  be  a  good  Protestant  and  a  loyal  sub¬ 
ject.  Sheldon  governed  the  Church,  and 
Clarendon  the  State;  the  Bishop  having  no 
better  charity  than  to  bring  a  Presbyterian 
preacher  into  contempt,  and  the  Chancellor 
no  better  wisdom  than  to  reduce  him  to 
beggary.  While  Sheldon  entertained  his 
dinner-table  with  caricatures  of  a  dissent¬ 
ing  minister’s  sermon,  ‘  till,’  says  one  of  his 
guests,  ‘it  made  us  all  burst;’  Clarendon 
was  drawing  up  that  Act  of  Uniformity,  by 
which,  in  one  d.ay,  he  threw  out  three  thou¬ 
sand  ministers  from  the  benefices  they  held. 

This  was  in  ;  and  the  beginning  of 
that  system  of  religious  persecution,  under 
which,  with  God’s  blessing,  the  better  part 
of  tlie  English  character  reawakened,  and 
the  hardy  virtues  of  Dissent  struck  root  and 
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flourished.  Up  to  this  time,  vast  niinihersj 
of  tlie  I’reshyterians,  stroiialy  attached  to  i 
Monarchy,  desired  hut  a  reasouahle  scltle- 
meiit  of  Kpiscopacy  ;  and  would  have  given 
in  tlieir  adherence  to  any  moderate  system.  | 
Tiie  hope  of  such  a  comprotiiise  was  now  j 
rudelv  closed.  In  the  Convetiticle ' 

Act  was  passed,  punishing  with  transporta¬ 
tion  a  third  otience  of  attendance  on  any 
worsliip  hut  that  of  the  Cliurch  ;  and  while  | 
the  |)lague  was  raging,  two  years  after,  the 
Oxford  Act  baiiished  five  miles  from  any' 
corporate  town  all  who  should  refuse  a  cer-! 
tain  oath,  whicli  no  Nonconformist  could  | 
honestly  take.  Secret,  stealthy  worsliip : 
was  the  resource  left;  and  other  things; 
throve  in  secret  with  it,  which  would  less 
have  prospered  openly.  Substantial  citi¬ 
zens,  wealthy  tradesmen,  even  gossipping 
Secretaries  to  the  Admiralty,  began  to  find 
other  employment  than  the  criticism  of  La¬ 
dy  Castlemaine’s  lace,  or  admiration  of  Mis¬ 
tress  Nell  (jw} line’s  linen.  It  appeared  to 
be  dawning  on  them  at  last,  that  they  were 
really  living  in  the  midst  tif  infamy  ainl 
baseness ;  that  biiflToons  and  courtesans  were 
their  rulers  ;  tliat  defeat  and  disgrace  were 
their  portion  ;  that  a  Dutch  fleet  was  riding 
in  their  channel,  and  a  perjured  and  pension¬ 
ed  Popish  despot  sitting  on  tlieir  Throne. 

The  indulgence  granted  to  Dissenters  in 
the  year  of  the  Dutch  war,  (the  previous  i 
year  had  been  one  of  fierce  persecution,)  | 
opened,  among  other  meeting-houses,  that 
of  Little  St.  Helen’s,  Bishopsgate ;  where  | 
the  llev.  Dr.  Annesley,  ejected  from  his  ■ 
living  of  Cripplegate  by  the  Act  of  Uniform¬ 
ity,  administered  his  godly  lessons,  ruder 
liini  there  sate,  in  that  congregation  of  ear¬ 
nest  listeners,  the  family  of  a  wealthy  hutch- 
er  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate  ;  and  the  worthy 
minister  would  stop  approvingly,  as  he  pass¬ 
ed  the  seats  of  Air.  Poe,  to  speak  to  that 
bright-eyed  lad  of  eleven,  by  name  Daniel, 
whose  activity  and  zeal  in  the  good  cause 
were  already  such,  that,  in  fear  their  Popish 
governors  might  steal  away  their  printed 
Bibles,  he  had  ‘  worked  like  a  horse  till  he 
had  written  out  the  whole  Pentateuch.’  For 
the  gleam  of  liberty  to  Dissenters  had  been 
but  a  veil  for  the  like  indulgence  to  Papists  ; 
and  it  was  known  at  this  very  time,  that  the 
high-minded  Richard  Baxter  had  refused  a 
bribe  of  doO  a  year,  to  give  in  his  public 
approval  of  these  unquestionable  favors  of 
the  crown. 

Mr.  James  Foe  seems  to  have  been  proud 
of  his  son  Daniel.  He  gave  him  the  best 
education  which  a  Dissenter  had  it  in  his 


power  to  give.  He  sent  him  to  the  then  fa¬ 
mous  Aca<!emy  at  Newington  (iroen,  kept 
by  Mr.  Charles  Morton,  an  excellent  Ox¬ 
ford  .«cholar,  and  a  man  of  various  and  large 
ability;  whom  Harvard  ('ollege  in  New 
Fngland  afterwards  chose  for  vice-president, 
when  driven  by  ecclesiastical  perscctition 
to  find  a  home  beyond  the  Atlantic.  Here 
the  lad  was  put  through  a  course  of  theolo¬ 
gy  ;  and  was  set  to  study  the  rudiments  of 
political  science.  'Phese  things  Air.  Alor- 
ton  reckoned  to  be  a  part  of  education.  Ho 
also  acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of 
mathematics  and  natural  philosc'phy  ;  of 
logic,  geograj)hy,  and  history  ;  and  when 
he  left  the  school,  was  reasonably  accom¬ 
plished  in  Latin  and  Greek,  and  in  French 
and  Italian.  He  had  made  himself  known, 
too,  as  a  ‘  boxing  English  boy,’  who  never 
struck  his  enemy  when  he  was  down.  All 
this  he  recounted  with  no  immodest  or  un¬ 
manly  pride  when  assailed  in  after  life  for 
his  mean  Dissenter’s  education  ;  and  he  ad¬ 
ded  that  there  was  a  fifth  language,  beside 
those  recounted,  in  which  it  had  been  Air. 
Alorton’s  endeavor  to  practise  and  improve 
his  scholars.  ‘He  read  all  his  lectures; 
gave  all  his  systems,  whether  of  |)hilosophy 
or  divinity;  and  had  all  his  declaimings 
and  dissertations ;  in  English.  We  were 
not  critics  in  the  Greek  and  Hebrew,  per¬ 
fect  in  languages,  and  perfectly  ignorant, 
if  that  term  may  be  allowed,  of  our  mother 
tongue.  We  were  not  destitute  of  lan¬ 
guages,  but  we  were  made  masters  of  Eng¬ 
lish  ;  and  more  of  us  excelled  in  that  par¬ 
ticular,  than  of  any  school  at  that  time.’ 

So  passed  the  youth  of  Daniel  Foe,  in 
what  may  be  w’cll  accounted  a  vigorous  and 
healthy  Englisli  training.  AV'ith  sharp  and 
strong  faculties,  with  early  and  active  zeal, 
he  looked  out  from  his  honest  father’s 
home  and  his  liberal  teacher’s  study,  upon 
a  course  of  public  events  well  fitted  to  en¬ 
force,  by  dint  of  bitter  contrast,  the  value 
of  high  courage,  of  stern  integrity,  and  of 
unbending  faithfulness.  He  wotihl  be  told, 
by  all  whom  he  esteemed,  of  the  age  of 
great  deeds  and  thoughts  which  had  lately 
passed  away;  and  tints  early  would  learn 
the  diflcrence,  on  which  he  dwelt  in  one  of 
his  first  writings,  between  the  grand  old 
blind  schoolmaster  of  Bunhill-fields,  just 
buried  in  his  father’s  parish  of  rri{)plegate, 
and  the  ribald  crowd  of  profligate  poets 
lounging  and  sauntering  in  St.  James’s. 
There  is  no  better  school  for  the  love  of 
virtue,  than  that  of  hatred  and  contempt  for 
vice.  He  would  hear  discussed,  with  for- 
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vid  and  lioncst  iiuliunalion,  the  recall  of  tl;e ;  of  Tori,  s.  Younjr  Fee  remembered  this  in 
indulgence  in  1074,  after  the  measures  1  after  life  :  and  described  the  blustering  he- 
tor  relief  of  Dissent  bad  been  defeated  ;  j  ro  of  these  scenes,  with  a  squat  figure,  a 
the  persecution  of  Baxter  and  Manton  in  vulgar  drawling  voice,  and  (right  in  the  cen- 
ihe  I'ollowing  year;  the  subse(|uent  gross  ire  of  his  broad  flat  face)  a  mouth  of  fit  ca- 
iiiterference  of  the  Bishops  against  a  final  '  pacity  for  the  huge  lies  it  uttered,  ‘  calling 
elfort  fiir  accommodation  ;  and  the  fierce  i  every  man  a  Tory  that  oj»posed  him  in  dis- 
cruelty  of  the  jieiial  laws  against  Noncon- .  course.’  For  be  it  noted  to  the  credit  of 
fot  mists,  hei ween  1070  and  1(578.  'riien,  j  the  youth’s  sagacity,  he  did  not  even  now, 
in  the  latter  memorable  year,  he  would  find  ;  to  adopt  his  own  expression,  ‘come  up  to 
himself  involved  in  that  sudden  and  fierce  all  the  extravagances  of  some  people  in 
reaction  of  the  .Anti-papist  feeling  of  the  |  their  notions  of  the  Popish  plot.’  He  be- 
time,  which,  while  Protestants  ami  Presby-i  lieved,  indeed,  that  wherever  sincere  Pope- 
terians  were  groaning  under  a  Popish  i  ry  was,  a  conspiracy  to  act  in  confiirmiiy 
prince,  sent  numberless  innocent  Roman!  with  it  would  not  be  far  off.  ‘I  never 
Catholic  gentlemen  to  Protestant  and  Pres-|  blame  men  who,  professing  principles  de- 
bytei  iaii  scaffolds.  |  structive  of  the  constitution  they  live  under, 

When  the  rage  of  the  so-callcd  Popish  and  believing  it  their  just  right  to  supplant 
Plot  burst  forth,  Mr.  .Morton’s  favorite  pu-,  it,  act  in  conformity  to  the  principles  they 
pil  was  in  his  seveiiteeiilli  year.  \\ c  need  [  profess.  I  believe,  if  1  were  a  Papist,  I 
not  say  how  freely  we  comlemn  that  miser-  should  do  the  same.  But  when  we  ran  up 
able  madness;  or  in  what  scorn  we  hold  that  plot  to  general  massacres,  fleets  of  pil- 
the  false-hearted  spies  and  truculent  mur-  grims,  bits  and  bridles,  knives,  handcuffs, 
derers,  whose  worthless  evidence  sacrificed  and  a  thousand  such  things,  I  confess, 
so  many  noble  and  gentle  lives.  But  we  as  though  a  boy,  I  could  not  then,  nor  ean 
little  doubt  that,  to  honest  Presbyterians  now  come  up  to  them.  And  my  reasons 
then  existing,  the  thing  was  not  that  cruel  were,  as  they  still  are,  because  I  see  no 
folly  it  now  seems  to  us;  and  we  can  un-  cause  to  believe  the  Papists  to  be  fools, 
dersland  their  welcoming  at  last,  in  even  whatever  else  we  had  occasion  to  think 
that  wild  frenzy,  a  popular  denunciation  of  them.’ 

the  faith  which  they  knew  to  be  incompali-  So  saved  from  the  general  folly  of  the 
ble  with  both  civil  and  religious  liberty,  yet  Presbyterian  party,  and  intolerant  only  be- 
knew  to  be  the  faith  of  him  who  held  and  cause  a  larger  toleration  was  at  stake,  this 
of  him  who  was  to  succeed  to  the  throne,  manly  and  sagacious  lad  needed  neitlier 
Out  of  the  villany  of  the  Court  sprang  this  knife  nor  handcuff  to  save  himself  from  a 
counter-villaiiy  of  Titus  Oates;  and  the  Papist.  He  walked  through  the  thick  of 
meetings  in  which  that  miscreant  liar-  the  riots  with  reliance  on  a  stout  oaken 
angueil  the  London  citizens,  were  the  first  cudgel,  which  he  called  his  ‘  Protestant 
elfectual  demonstration  against  the  govern-  flail:’  and  laughed  at  the  monstrous  lies 
ment  of  Charles  11.  We  will  not  wonder,  that  fe<l  the  vulgar  cravings,  and  kept  tav- 
then,  that  there  was  often  to  be  .'^een  among  erns  agajie  with  terror.  See  him  enter  one, 
his  crowds  of  excited  listeners,  but  less  ex-  and  watch  the  eager  group.  A  fellow  bawls 
cited  than  they,  a  middle-sized,  spare,  ac-  forth  the  last  invention  against  ‘  the  Papish- 
tive,  keen-eyed  youth, — the  son  of  Mr.  Foe  es.’  It  concerns  the  new  building  honest 
of  Cripplegate.  men  loc  k  such  priile  in,  and  Papists,  for  a 

At  these  meetings  were  first  heard  ban-  reason,  hated  so.  It  is  about  the  ‘tall  bully’ 
died  from  side  to  side,  the  two  not  least  of  a  .Monument;  and  every  body  pricks  up 
memorable  words  in  Fiiiglish  history.  Then  his  ears.  What  has  happened?  ‘  W'hy, 
broke  forth,  when  the  horrible  cruelties  of  i  last  night,  six  Frenchmen  came  up  and 
Lauderdale  were  the  theme,  groans  of  sym-  j  stole  away  the  monument ;  and  but  for  the 
pathy  for  those  tortured  Cameronians  who  watch  who  stopped  them  as  they  were  go- 
lived  on  the  refuse,  the  ‘  weak  ’  of  the  milk,  ing  over  the  bridge,  and  made  them  carry 
and  so  had  got  the  Scotch  name  of  n7/?Vs- ;  it  back  again,  they  might,  for  aught  we 
then,  when  justification  was  sought  for  iike  know,  have  carried  it  over  into  France.’ 
cruellies  and  tortures  against  the  opposite  ‘  These  Papishes  will  never  liave  done.’  Is 
faith,  shouts  of  execration  were  hurled  the  tale  incredible  ?  Not  half  so  much,  as 
against  the  Papists  who  would  murder  Ti-  that  some  of  those  assembled  should  stare 
tus  Oates,  and  who,  for  their  thieving  and  and  doubt  it.  But  now  steps  forward  ‘.Mr. 
villanous  tendencies,  had  got  the  Irish  name  Daniel  Foe.’  He  repeats  the  story;  and 
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tells  the  uiihelicvcrs  to  satisfy  their  donhts  ' 
by  goinjT  to  the  spot,  ‘  where  they’d  sec  the 
workmen  employed  in  making  all  fast  again.’ 
The  simj)1etons  ‘swallowed  the  joke,  and  de¬ 
parted  quite  satisfied.’  The  touch  of  re¬ 
ality  sent  it  down.  A  genius  for  homely 
fiction  had  strolled  into  the  tavern,  and  ; 
found  its  first  victims.  They  deserved  a  ! 
ripe  old  age,  and  the  reading  of  Rohinson  ' 
Critsor. 

Jiut  the  strolling  into  taverns?  Ft  is  lit- 
tie  likely  that  Mr.  Morton  or  the  elder  Mr. 
Foe  would  have  sanctioned  it ;  but  the 
Presbyterian  ministry  was  no  longer,  as  it 
once  had  been,  the  youth’s  destination. 
He  seems  to  have  desired  a  more  active 
sphere ;  and  was  put  to  the  business  of  com¬ 
merce.  His  precise  employment  has  been  j 
questioned  ;  but  when  his  lihellers  in  later; 
life  called  him  a  hosier,  he  said  he  had  nev-  ' 
er  been  apprentice  to  that  craft,  though  he 
had  been  a  trader  in  it;  and  it  is  tolerably 
certain  that,  in  seven  years  from  the  pres- ' 
ent  date,  he  had  a  large  agencv  i»i  Free- ! 
man’s  Court,  (^ornhill,  as  a  kind  of  middle¬ 
man  between  the  manufacturer  and  the  re¬ 
tail  trader.  He  was  a  freeman  of  London, ' 
by  his  birth  ;  on  embarking  in  this  busi- ! 
ness  of  hose-factor,  he  entered  the  liverv; ! 
and  he  wrote  his  name  in  the  Chamberlain’s  i 
book,  ‘  Daniel  Foe.’  j 

Seven  eventful  years.  Trade  could  not 
so  absorb  him,  but  that  he  watched  them  } 
with  eager  interest.  Nor  without  hope.  I 
Hope  would  brighten  in  that  sensible,  man-j 
ly  heart,  when  it  most  deserted  weaker 
men’s.  When  the  King,  alarmed,  flung  off 
his  lounging  sloth  for  crueller  enjoyments; ' 
when  lampoons  and  ballads  of  the  streets' 
became  fiercer  than  even  Portsmouth’s  im-! 
pudence ;  when  such  serious  work  was ! 
afoot,  that  a  satire  by  Dryden  counted  more 
at  court  than  an  indecency  by  Rochester; 
when  bills  to  exclude  a  Popish  succession 
were  lost  in  the  Upper  House  but  by  a  pha¬ 
lanx  of  Protestant  Bishops,  and  the  Lower 
Hou  se,  that  had  passed  them,  rudely  dis¬ 
solved  by  a  furious  Monarch  and  intempe- 
rately  assailed  by  his  servile  churchmen, 
was  calmly  defended  by  a  Sydney  and  a 
Somers:  when  the  legitimate  field  of  hon- 
est  warfare  closed,  dark  conspiracies  and 
treasons  look  its  place,  and  the  boasts  of 
the  reckh'ss  Shaftesbury  passed  from  mouth 
to  mouth,  that  he’d  walk  the  Kino-  leisure- 
lyout  of  his  dominions,  and  make  the  Duke 
of  York  a  vagabond  on  the  earth  like  Cain  : 
— no  fear  Wtas  likely  to  depress,  and  no 
bragging  was  needed  to  keep  in  hope,  a 
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shrewd,  clear  intellect.  The  young  Corn- 
hill  merchant  told  his  countrymen  after¬ 
wards,  how  it  had  gone  with  him  then; 
how  tyranny  had  taught  him  the  value  of 
liberty.  Popery  the  danger  of  passive  pulpits, 
and  oppression  how  to  prize  the  fence  of 
laws;  with  what  interest  he  had  observed 
the  sudden  visit  of  the  King’s  nephew,  Wil¬ 
liam  of  Orange,  alrea<ly  the  hero  t)f  the 
Protestant  liberties  of  Furojte,  and  lately 
wedded  to  the  presumptive  heiress  of  the 
throne  ;  of  what  light  esteem  he  held  the 
monarch’s  disregard  of  that  kinsmati’s  pru¬ 
dent  counsel ;  and  with  what  generous  an¬ 
ger,  yet  unshrinking  sj)irit,  he  saw  the  men 
who  could  not  answer  Algernon  Sydney’s 
Book,  erect  a  scaffold  to  take  off  his  head. 

It  was  his  first  brave  impulse  to  author¬ 
ship  of  his  own.  In  the  year  made  infa¬ 
mous  by  the  judicial  murders  of  Russell  and 
Sydney,  he  published  his  first  political  es¬ 
say.  Jt  was  a  prose  lampoon  on  High 
Church  absurdities;  and,  with  much  that 
would  not  bear  present  revival,  bore  the 
stamp  of  a  robust  new  mind,  fresh  from  the 
reading  of  Rahelais.  It  stirred  the  veteran 
libeller  L’Fstrange,  and  pamphlet  followed 
pamphlet.  It  needs  not  to  touch  the  con¬ 
troversy  now.  It  is  dead  and  gone.  Ox¬ 
ford  herself  repudiates,  with  shame,  the  de¬ 
cree  she  passed  in  full  Convocation  on  the 
day  of  Russell’s  execution;  promulgating, 
on  pain  of  infamy  here  and  damnation  here¬ 
after,  the  doctrines  of  divine  right  and  pas¬ 
sive  obedience :  and  anathematizing  twen- 
ty-seven  propositions  from  Milton,  Baxter, 
and  Godwin,  Bellarmine,  Buchanan,  and 
Hobbes,  as  seditious,  scandalous,  impious, 
blasphemous,  heretical,  and  damnahle. 

Having  fleshed  his  maiden  pen,  the  young 
merchant  soon  resumed  it,  in  a  cause  again 
involving  religious  liberty;  with  a  spirit  in 
advance  of  his  party ;  and  with  force,  de¬ 
cision  and  success.  The  reign  of  Charles 
was  now  setting,  in  a  sullen,  dire  persecu¬ 
tion.  Chapels  were  shut ;  ministers  dying 
in  jail ;  congregations  scattered.  A  man 
who  would  not  take  the  sacrament  was 
whipped  or  pilloried  ;  a  man  who  would  not 
take  it  kneeling,  was  plundered  or  impris¬ 
oned.  ‘  See  there  !’  cried  the  sharp  strong 
sense  of  Daniel  Foe,  (business  had  taken 
him  to  Windsor,  and  he  had  sauntered  into 
J^t.  George’s  chapel  with  a  friend) — ‘  See 
that  altar-piece  !  Our  Saviour  administers 
his  last  supj)cr  to  his  disciples  sitting  round 
the  table  ;  and,  because  we  would  copy  that 
posture,  the  government  oppresses  us.’  Al¬ 
most  as  he  spoke,  the  end  was  approaching. 
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Evelyn  liad  seen  tlie  King  tlie  past  Sunday 
evening,  silting  and  toying  witli  his  concu¬ 
bines,  Portsinontli,  Cleveland,  and  Maza¬ 
rine.  A  French  boy  sang  love-songs  in  a 
glorious  gallery  ;  and,  round  a  table  groan¬ 
ing  with  a  bank  of  two  thousand  golden 
pieces,  a  crew  of  jirofligate  courtiers  drank 
and  gambled.  ‘  Six  days  after  all  was  in 
the  dust and  caps  in  the  air  for  James  the 
Second. 

Of  the  new  monarch’s  greetings,  the 
most  (irovellin^  were  the  churchmen’s  and 
the  lawyers’.  The  Bishop  of  Chester 
preached  the  divinity  and  infallibility  of 
Kings  ;  the  Temple  benchers  and  barristers 
went  to  ct)urt  with  the  assurance  that  high 
prerogative,  ‘  in  its  fullest  extent,’  was  the 
subject’s  best  security  for  liberty  and  prop¬ 
erty  ;  and  in  every  pulpit  thanksgivings  re¬ 
sounded.  In  the  first  months  of  the  reign, 
our  hose-factor  of  Freeman’s  Yard  heard  it 
publicly  preached  from  one  of  these  pulpits, 
that  if  the  King  commanded  the  subject’s 
head,  and  sent  his  messengers  to  fetch  it, 
the  subject  w'as  bound  to  submit,  and  as  far 
as  possible,  facilitate  his  own  decapitation. 
Cl  ose  upon  this  came  the  sudden  tidings  of 
Monmouth’s  ill-fated  landing ;  and  of  a 
small  band  of  daring  citizens  who  took 
horse  and  joined  him,  Daniel  Foe  was  one.  | 
Perhaps  he  thought  his  head  nearer  danger 
than  it  was,  and  worth  a  stroke  f(»r  safety, 
lie  knew  at  any  rate,  but  the  better  sides 
of  Monmouth’s  character,  lie  admired  his 
popular  manners.  ‘  None  so  beautiful,  so 
brave  as  Absalom.’  lie  had  seen  him  among  j 
the  people  in  their  sports  ;  at  races  and  at , 
games;  and  thought  his  bearing  sensible  j 
and  manly.  What  matter  if  Lucy  Waters 
was  his  mother?  He  knew  him  a  sincere! 
Protestant,  and  a  lover  of  civil  freedom.  | 
He  remembered  the  more  kindly  ins  dis- j 
grace  in  the  reign  just  passed,  for  having 
vainly  striven  to  moderate  Episcopal  cruel¬ 
ties  in  Scotland,  when  he  saw  the  first  Scot¬ 
tish  act  of  the  reign  just  begun,  in  a  law  to 
indict  death  on  conventicle  preachers.  In 
a  word,  our  incipient  rebel  made  no  nice 
balance  of  danger  and  success.  He  saw 
w  hat  seemed  to  him  liberty  on  the  one  side, 
and  slavery  on  the  other  ;  and  resolved,  j 
with  whatever  fortune,  to  strike  a  blow  for  | 
the  good  cause.  He  mounted  horse  and  , 
joined  the  inviiflers  ;  was  with  them  in  Bris- 
tol  and  at  Bath ;  and  very  narrowly  es- 
caped  the  crash  that  followed.  j 

There  is  little  doubt  that  while  Bishops  | 
Turner  and  Ken  were  prolonging  Mon- j 
mouth’s  agonies  on  the  scaffold,  for  the 
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chance  of  a  declaration  in  favor  of  divine 
right  and  non-resistance;  and  while  Jef¬ 
freys’  bloody  campaign,  through  the  scenes 
of  the  late  rebellion,  was  consigning  his 
master  and  himself  to  eternal  infamy;  the 
young  rebel-citizen  had  effected  a  passage 
over  seas.  At  about  this  time,  he  certainly 
was  absent  from  England  ;  as  certainly  had 
embarked  some  capital  in  the  Spanish  and 
Ihirtuguese  trade  ;  and  no  one  has  ques¬ 
tioned  his  narrow’  escape  from  the  clutch 
of  Jeffreys.  The  mere  escape  had  been 
enough  for  other  men.  //is  practical,  un¬ 
wearying  versatile  energy,  made  it  the 
means  of  new’  adventure  ;  the  source  of  a 
larger  experience ;  the  incentive  to  a  more 
active  life.  He  had  seen  Spain,  Germany, 
and  France,  before  he  again  saw  Freeman’s 
Court,  Corniiill;  and  w  hen  he  returned,  it 
was  with  the  name  he  has  made  immortal. 
He  was  now  Daniel  I)c  Foe. 

Whether  the  change  w  as  a  piece  of  in¬ 
nocent  vanity  picked  up  in  his  travels,  or 
had  any  more  serious  motive,  it  would  be 
idle  to  inquire.  By  both  names  he  was 
known  to  the  last ;  but  his  books  in  almost 
every  instance,  bore  that  by  which  he  is 
known  to  posterity.  He  found  a  strange 
scene  in  progress  on  his  return.  The 
power  of  the  King  to  dispense  with  the 
laws  had  been  affirmed  by  eleven  out  of  the 
twelve  judges;  and  he  saw  this  monstrous 
power  employed  to  stay  the  as  monstrous 
persecution  of  Nonconformists  and  Dissent¬ 
ers.  A  license  purchased  for  fifty  shillings 
had  opened  the  prison  doors  of  llichard 
Baxter ;  but  the  sturdy  lovers  of  freedom 
who  purchased  that  license,  acknowledged, 
in  the  act  of  doing  it,  that  they  placed  the 
King  above  the  laws.  It  was  a  state  of 
things  in  which  men  of  the  clearest  sight 
had  lost  their  way,  and  the  steadiest  were 
daily  stumbling.  William  Penn  had  gone 
up  to  court  with  a  deputation  of  thanks; 
he  was  seconded  by  not  a  few  Presbyteri¬ 
ans  ;  he  had  the  support  of  all  those  classes  of 
Dissent  whose  idea  of  religion  rejected  al¬ 
together  the  alliance  of  civil  government; 
and  though  the  main  Presbyterian  body 
.stood  aloof,  it  was  in  an  attitude  of  deference 
and  fear,  without  dignity,  without  self-reli¬ 
ance.  For  a  w  hile  De  Foe  looked  on  in 
silence ;  and  then  resolvedly  took  his 
course. 

Of  James  the  Second’s  sincerity  there  is 
no  doubt;  and  as  little  of  his  bigotry  and 
meanness.  He  had  the  obstinate  weakness 
of  his  father.  ‘  There  goes  an  honest  gen¬ 
tleman,’  said  the  Archbishop  of  Ilheims, 
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some  year  or  two  later,  ‘who  lost  three  j  did  not  fail  to  tell  him  of  his  youth  and  in- 
kincrdoms  for  a  maL'S.’  His  unwearied,  sole  '  experience  ;  but  for  all  that  fell  out,  he  had 
endeavor,  froin  the  hour  in  which  he  as-|  prepared  himself  abundantly.  ‘lie  that 


cended  the  throne  to  that  in  which  he  was 
hurled  from  it,  was  to  establish  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  in  Kurland.  When  the 
church  that  had  declared  resistance  un¬ 
christian,  and  proffered  him  unconditional 
obedience,  refused  liiin  a  single  benefice, 
fat  or  lean,  and  kept  his  hungering  Popish 
doctors  outside  the  butteries  of  her  Oxford 
Colleges  ;  the  Dissenters  became  his  hope. 


will  serve  men,  must  not  promise  himself 
that  he  shall  not  anger  them.  1  have  been 
exercised  in  this  usage  even  from  a  youth. 

I  had  their  reproaches  when  I  blamed  their 
credulity  and  confidence  in  the  flatteries 
and  caress€*s  of  Popery  ;  and  when  I  pro¬ 
tested  against  addresses  of  thanks  for  an 
illegal  liberty  of  conscience  founded  on  a 
dispensing  power.’  lie  was  thus  early  ini- 
If  he  could  array  Dissent  againsttheChurch, !  tiated  in  tlie  transcendent  art  of  thinking 
there  was  an  entrance  yet  for  Rome.  It  and  standing  alone. 

was  his  passion.  He  had  none  other.  It;  Whoso  can  <lo  this  manfully,  will  find 
stood  him  in  the  stead  of  every  other  faith. himself  least  disposed  to  be  alone,  when 
When  the  game  went  wholly  against  him,  any  great  good  thing  is  in  progress.  De 
he  had  no  better  courage.  He  thought  but  Foe  would  have  worked  with  the  meanest 
of  ‘raising  the  host,’  and  winning  it  that  of  the  men  who  opposed  him,  in  the  busi- 
way.  \  ness  of  the  nation’s  deliverance.  He  knew 

be  Foe  understood  both  game  and  gam- |  that  Dyckvelt  was  now  in  FiUgland,  in  com- 
bler.  We  could  name  no  man  of  the  time  munication  with  the  leaders  ol  both  jiar- 
who  understood  them  so  clearly  as  tliis  ties  in  the  state.  He  had  always  honored 
young  trader  of  Chwnhill.  He  saw  tlie  false  '  the  steady-purposed  Dutchman’s  master  as 
position  of  all  parties;  the  blundering  clash  the  head  ot  tlie  league  of  the  great  Furope- 
of  interests,  the  wily  complications  of  poli- 1  an  confederacy,  which  wanted  only  Eng- 
cy.  He  spoke  with  contempt  of  a  Church  !  land  to  complete  its  noble  purposes.  He 
that,  with  its  ‘fawning,  whining,  canting  believed  it  to  be  the  duty  of  that  prince, 
sermons,’  had  played  the  Judas  to  its  Sove- !  connected  both  by  birth  and  marriage  with 
reign.  He  condemned  the  address-mak- *  the  English  throne,  to  watch  the  course  of 
ing  Di.ssenters,  who,  in  their  zeal  for  reli- ;  public  aflairs  in  a  country,  which  by  even 
gious  liberty,  had  forgotten  civil  freedom.  '  the  natural  course  of  succession,  he  might 
He  exposed  the  conduct  of  the  King,  as,  in  |  be  called  to  govern.  But  he  despised  the 
plain  words,  a  fraudulent  project  ‘to  create  Tory  attempt  to  mix  np  a  claim  of  logiti- 
u  feud  between  Dissenters  and  the  Estab-  iiiacy  with  the  greater  design  of  elective 
lishment,  and  so  destroy  both  in  the  end.’ '  sovereignty  ;  and  laughed  with  the  hottest 
And,  with  emphatic  elorpience,  he  exhorted  j  of  the  Jacobites  at  the  miserable  warming- 
ihe  Presbyterian  party,  that  now,  if  ever,  i  pan  plot.  He  felt,  ami  was  the  first  to  state 
they  should  make  just  and  reasonable  terms  j  it  in  print  at  the  time,  that  the  title  to  the 
with  the  Church;  that  now  if  ever,  should  throne  was  but  in  another  form  the  more 
her  assumption  of  superiority,  her  disdain  ^  sacred  title  of  the  people  to  their  liberties, 
of  ecpial  intercourse,  her  denial  of  Christian  ,  So  he  mounted  his  ‘  rebel  ’  horse  once  more 
brotherhood,  be  effectually  rebuked  ;  that  when  he  heard  of  the  landing  at  Torbay, 
between  the  devil  sick  and  the  devil  well.  He  was  with  the  army  of  William  when 
there  was  a  monstrous  difference  ;  and  that,  James  precipitately  fled  ;  he  was  at  the  bar 
failing  any  present  assertion  of  rights  and  of  the  House  of  Lords  w  hen  Hampden  took 
guaranties,  it  would  be  ho|)eless  to  expect  j  up  the  vote  of  non-allegiance  to  a  Popish 
them  when  she  should  have  risen,  once 
more  strengthened,  from  her  humble  diet 
and  her  recumbent  posture. 

The  advice  and  warning  were  urged  in 
two  masterly  publications.  The  Dissenters 


sovereign,  and  when  the  memorahle  reso¬ 
lution  of  the  IBth  of  February  declared 
that  no  king  had  reigned  in  England  since 
the  day  of  James’s  flight;  he  heard  Wil¬ 
liam’s  first  speech  to  the  Houses  five  days 


condemned  them,  and  took  every  occasion  >  later ;  and  ‘  gallantly  mounted  and  richly 


to  disclaim  their  author.  De  Foe  had  look 
ed  for  no  le.ss.  In  his  twenty-sixth  year, 
he  found  himself  that  solitary,  resolute, 
independent  thinker,  which,  up  to  his  sev¬ 
entieth  year,  he  remained.  What  he  calls 
the  ‘  grave,  weak,  good  men  ’  of  the  party. 


accoutred,’  he  was  fiiremost  in  the  citizen 
troop  of  volunteer  horse,  who  were  Wil¬ 
liam  and  Mary’s  guard  of  honor  at  their 
first  visit  to  Guildhall. 

De  Foe  never  ceased  to  commemorate 
William’s  bearing  in  these  passages  of  his 
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life.  AV  liilc  tlic  convention  dehfites  wore 
in  profTress,  the  calmly  resolute  Stadihold- 
er  liad  staid,  secluded,  at  St.  James’s.  Sy¬ 
cophants  sought  access  to  him,  counsellors 
would  have  advised  with  him  in  vain,  lie 
invited  no  popularity  ;  he  courted  no  j)ar- 
ty.  The  only  Tory  chief  who  spoke  with 
him,  came  hack  to  tell  his  friends  that  he 
set  ‘  little  value  on  a  crown.’  'I'he  strife, 
the  heat,  the  violent  animosity,  the  doubt¬ 
ful  success — all  which  in  these  celebrated 
debates  seemed  to  afi’ect  his  life  and  for¬ 
tune — moved  him  iu)t.  He  desired  nothin<i 
to  be  concealed  from  him  ;  he  said  noth¬ 
ing  to  his  informants.  This  oidy  was 
known — he  would  not  hold  his  Crown  by 
the  apron-strings  of  his  wife.  He  would 
not  reign  hut  as  an  independent  sove¬ 
reign.  ‘  They  are  an  inconstant  people. 
Marshal,’  he  tpiietly  observed  to  Schom- 
berg. 

Here,  then,  was  a  man  who  could  also 
stand  alone.  Here  was  a  King  for  such  a 
subject  as  I)e  Foe.  And  the  admiration 
conceived  of  him  by  the  citizen  merchant 
deepened  into  passion.  He  reverenced 
liiin,  loved,  and  honoreil  him  ;  and  kept 
as  a  festive  day  in  his  house,  even  to  the 
close  of  his  life,  the  day  on  which  he  was 
born  and  landed.  Its  first  celebration  was 
held  at  a  country  house  in  Tooting,  which 
it  would  seem  l)e  F»)e  now  occupied  ;  and 
the  manner  of  it  was  in  itself  some  proof 
of  what  we  do  not  need  to  be  told,  that 
the  resolute,  practical  habits  of  this  ear¬ 
nest,  busy  man,  were  not  unattended  by  that 
oenial  warmth  of  nature  which  alone  gives 
strength  of  character  such  as  his,  and  with¬ 
out  which  never  public  virtue,  and  rarely  pri¬ 
vate,  comes  quite  to  its  maturity.  In  this  vil¬ 
lage,  too,  in  this  year  of  the  Revolution,  we 
find  him  occupied  in  erecting  a  meeting¬ 
house;  in  dr  awing  together  a  Nonconformist 
congregation ;  and  in  providing  a  man  of 
learning  for  their  minister.  It  was  an  object 
always  near  his  heart.  For  every  new  found¬ 
ation  of  that  kind  went  some  way  toward  the 
rendering  Dissent  a  permanent  separate 
interest,  and  an  independent  political 
body,  in  the  State;  and  the  Church’s  reviv¬ 
ing  heats  made  the  task  at  once  imperative 
and  easy.  Wherever  intemperate  language, 
and  overbearing  arrogant  persecution,  are 
characteristic^**  of  the  highest  churchmen 
— should  we  marvel  that  sincere  church¬ 
goers  turn  frighted  from  the  flame  inces¬ 
santly  flickering  about  those  elevated  rods, 
w  hich  they  had  innocently  looked  to  for 
safe  conductors  ? 


But  in  the  midst  of  his  labors  and  enjoy¬ 
ments,  there  came  a  stroke  of  evil  fortune. 
He  had  married  some  little  time  before 
this,  (nothing  further  is  known  on  that 
head,  but  that  in  the  course  of  his  life  he 
had  two  wives,  the  first  named  Mary,  and 
the  second  Susannah  ;)  and,  with  the  jiros- 
pect  of  a  family  growing  up  around  him, 
he  saw  his  fortune  swept  suddenly  aw’ay 
by  a  large,  unsuccessful  adventure.  One 
angry  creditor  took  out  a  Commission  of 
Bankruptcy  ;  and  l)e  Foe,  submitting 
meanwhile  to  the  rest  a  proposition  for 
amicable  settlement,  fled  from  London. 

A  prison  paid  no  debts,  he  said.  ‘  'I'he 
cruelty  of  your  laws  against  debtors,  with¬ 
out  distinction  of  honest  or  dishonest,  is 
the  shame  of  your  nation.  He  who  is  una¬ 
ble  to  pay  his  debts  at  once,  may  be  able 
to  pay  them  at  leisure  ;  and  you  should 
not  meanwhile  murder  him  by  law.’  So, 
from  himself  to  his  fellow'  men,  he  reason¬ 
ed  always.  No  wrong  or  w  retclieduess 
ever  befel  De  Foe,  which  he  did  not  turn 
to  the  use  and  profit  of  his  kind.  To  what 
he  now'  struggled  with,  through  two  des- 
perate  years,  they  mainly  owed,  seven  years 
later,  that  many  most  atrocious  ini(piities 
prevailing  in  the  bankrupt  refuges  of 
friars  and  the  Mint  were  repressed  by  stat¬ 
ute;  and  that  the  small  relief  of  William’s 
act  was  at  least  reluctantly  vouchsafed. 
He  had  pressed  the  subject  with  all  his 
power  of  plain  strong  sense;  and  with  a 
kind  of  rugged  impressiveness,  as  of  the  cry 
of  a  suflerer. 

His  place  of  retreat  appears  to  liave  been 
in  Bristol.  Doubtless  he  had  merchant 
friends  there.  An  acquaintance  of  his  last 
excellent  biographer,  (Walter  Wilson,) 
mentions  it  as  an  honorable  tradition  in 
his  family,  that  at  this  time  one  of  his  Bris¬ 
tol  ancestors  had  often  seen  and  spoken 
with  ‘  the  great  De  Foe.’  'I'hey  called 
him  the  Snndaif  Gt’.ntUman,  he  said  ;  be¬ 
cause,  through  fear  of  the  bailiffs,  he  did 
not  dare  to  appear  in  public  upon  any  oth¬ 
er  day  ;  while  on  that  day  he  was  sure  to 
be  seen,  with  a  fine  flowing  wig,  lace  ruf¬ 
fles,  and  a  sword  by  his  side,  passing  through 
the  Bristol  streets.  But  no  time  was  lost 
with  De  Foe;  whether  watched  by  bailiffs, 
or  laid  hold  of  by  their  betters.  He  wrote, 
in  his  present  retirement,  that  famous  Es¬ 
say,  which  went  far  to  form  the  intellect 
and  direct  the  pursuits  of  the  most  clear 
aud  practical  genius  of  the  succeeding  cen¬ 
tury.  ‘  'I'here  was  also,’  says  Benjamin 
Franklin,  describing  the  little  library  in 
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his  uncle’s  lioiiso,  ‘a  hook  of  l)e  Foe’s, 
culled  an  Kssni/  on  Pr(ne(  ts,  which  per- 
liaps  frave  me  a  turn  of  ihinkincr  that  had 
an  inlluencc  on  some  of  the  principal  fu¬ 
ture  events  of  my  life.’ 

Jle  composed  the  here;  though  it 

was  not  published  until  two  years  later. 
What  the  tendency  of  the  age  would  he 
(partly  hy  the  influence  of  the  l^evolution, 
for  commerce  and  religious  freedom  have 
ever  jirospered  together  ;  partly  hy  the  fi¬ 
nancial  necessities  of  the  war,  and  the  im¬ 
pulse  thereby  given  to  projects  and  adven¬ 
ture)  he  promptly  discerned,  and  would 
have  turned  to  j)rofitahle  uses  in  this  most 
shrewd,  wise,  and  mernorahle  piece  of  writ¬ 
ing.  It  suggested  reforms  in  the  system 
of  banking,  and  a  plan  for  central  country 
hanks  ;  it  pointed  out  the  enormous  advan¬ 
tages  of  an  efficient  improvement  of  the 
public  roads,  as  a  source  of  public  benefit 
and  revenue  ;  it  recommended,  for  the  safe¬ 
ty  of  trade,  a  mitigation  of  the  law  against 
the  honest  bankrupt,  and  a  more  effectual 
law  against  practised  knavery  ;  it  proposed 
the  general  establishment  of  offices  for  insur¬ 
ance,  ‘  in  every  case  of  risk;’  it  impressively 
enforced  the  expediency  of  Friendly  Socie¬ 
ties,  and  of  a  kind  of  Savings  Bank,  among 
the  poor  :  and,  with  eloquence  and  clear¬ 
sightedness  far  in  advance  of  the  time,  it  urg¬ 
ed  the  solemn  necessity  of  a  greater  care  of 
lunatics,  which  it  described  as  ‘  a  particu¬ 
lar  rent-charrre  on  the  great  family  of  man- 
kind.’ 

A  man  may  afford  to  live  alone  who  can 
make  solitude  eloquent  with  such  designs 
as  these.  What  life  there  is  in  them! 
what  a  pregnant  power  and  wisdom,  thrown 
broad-cast  over  the  fields  of  the  future! 
It  might  not  be  ill,  it  seems  to  us,  to  trans¬ 
fer  to  this  bankrupt  fugitive,  this  Sunday 
Gentleman,  and  every  day  earnest  Work¬ 
man,  with  no  better  prospect  than  a  bailifT 
visible  from  his  guarded  window,  some  part 
of  that  honor  and  glory  we  too  freely  as¬ 
sign  to  more  prosperous  actors  in  the  busy 
period  of  the  Revolution.  Could  vve  move 
by  the  four  days’  Bristol  coach  to  London, 
from  the  side  of  our  hero,  it  would  be  but 
a  paltry  scene  that  awaited  us  there.  We 
should  find  the  great  sovereign  obliged  to 
repose  his  trust  where  no  man  could  trust 
with  safety.  There  would  the  first  rank 
growth  of  the  new-gotten  liiberty  greet  us 
in  its  most  repulsive  forms.  There  we 
should  see  the  double  game  of  treachery  to 
the  reigning  and  to  the  banished  sovereign, 
played  out  with  unscrupuloas  perfidy  by 
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rival  statesmen  ;  opposition  and  office  but 
varving  the  sides  of  treason,  from  William 
to  James.  'I’herc  would  be  the  versatile 
Halifax,  receiving  a  Jacobite  agent  ‘  with 
open  arms.’  There  would  be  the  dry,  re- 
servetl  (lodolphin,  engaged  in  double  ser¬ 
vice,  though  without  a  single  bribe,  to  his 
actual  and  to  his  lawful  sovereign.  'I'liere 
woidd  be  the  soldier  Churchill,  paid  by 
William,  taking  secret  gold  from  James, 
and  tarnishing  his  imperishable  name  with 
an  infamous  treachery  to  Fiiigland. 

And  all  this,  wh»)lly  unredeemed  by  the 
wit  and  literature  which  graced  the  vears 
of  noisy  faction  to  which  it  was  the  i>relmle. 
.\s  yet  Pope  was  an  infant  in  the  cradle  ; 
Addison  and  Steele  were  boys  at  school ; 
Bolinghroke  was  reading  Greek  at  Christ 
Church  ;  and  Swift  was  amanuensis  in  Sir 
William  Temple’s  house,  for  his  board  and 
twenty  jiounds  a-year.  'Fhe  lanreatship 
of  Dryden  has  fallen  on  Shadwell  ;  evon 
Garth’s  Dhprnsnnj  has  not  yet  been  writ ; 
Mr.  'Pate  and  Mr.  Bradv  are  dividimr  the 
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town ;  the  noble  accents  of  Locke  on  be¬ 
half  of  toleration  are  inaudible  in  the  press  ; 
— but  Sir  Richard  Blackmore  prepares  his 
Epics;  and  Bisliop  Burnet  sits  down  in 
some  terrible  passion,  to  write  a  character 
in  his  History.  Me  are  well  content  to 
return  to  Bristol,  and  take  humbler  part 
with  the  fortunes  of  Daniel  De  Foe. 

We  have  not  recounted  all  the  projects 
I  of  his  /L-.sy///  'Phe  great  design  of  Ivluca- 
tion  was  embraced  in  it,  and  a  furtherance 
of  the  interests  of  Letters.  It  proposed  an 
Academy,  on  the  plan  of  that  founded  in 
in  France  by  Richelieu,  to  ‘encourage  po¬ 
lite  learnings  establish  purity  of  style,  and 
advance  the  so  much  neglected  faculty  of 
correct  language;’ — urging  upon  M’illiam, 
how  worthy  of  his  high  destiny  it  would  be 
to  eclipse  Louis  Quntnrzc  in  the  peaceful 
arts,  as  much  as  he  had  eclipsed  him  in 
the  field  of  battle.  Nor  let  us  omit  recital 
of  the  military  college  he  would  have  rais¬ 
ed  ;  of  his  project  for  abolition  of  impress¬ 
ment  ;  and  of  his  college  for  the  education 
of  women.  His  rare  and  high  opinion  of 
women  had  given  him  a  just  contemjit  for 
the  female  training  of  his  time.  He  could 
not  think,  he  said,  that  God  ever  made 
them  so  delicate,  so  glorious  creatures,  to 
be  only  stewards  of  our  hou.ses,  cooks,  and 
slaves.  ‘  A  woman,  well-bred  and  well 
taught,  furnished  with  the  additional  ac¬ 
complishments  of  knowledge  and  behaviour, 
is  a  creature  without  comparison.  Her  so¬ 
ciety  is  the  emblem  of  sublimer  enjoyments  ; 
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she  is  nil  sofinoss  niul  sweetness,  love,  wit, 
and  delight.’  The  passage  reminds  us  of 
the  host  writings  of  Steele. 

His  Bristol  exile  was  now  closed,  by  the 
desired  arrangement  with  his  creditors. 
They  consented  to  compound  liis  liabilities 
for  five  thousand  pounds,  and  to  take  his 
personal  security  for  the  payment.  In  what 
way  he  discharged  this  claim,  and  what  re¬ 
ward  they  had  who  trusted  him,  an  anec¬ 
dote  of  thirteen  years  later  date  (set  down 
in  the  book  of  an  enemy)  will  tell.  Wliile  the 
coHee  houses  rageil  against  him  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  reign  of  Anne,  a  knot  (»f  intemj)e- 
rate  assailants  in  one  of  them  were  suddenly 
interruj)ted  by  a  person  who  sat  at  a  table 
apart  from  theirs.  ‘  Come,  gentlemen,’  he 
said,  ‘  let  us  do  justice.  I  know  this  De  Foe 
as  well  as  any  of  you.  I  w  as  one  of  his 
creditors;  compounded  with  him,  and  dis¬ 
charged  him  fully.  Years  afterward  he 
sent  for  me  ;  ainl  though  he  was  clearly 
discharged,  he  paid  me  all  the  remainder 
of  his  debt  voluntarily,  and  of  his  own  ac- 
cord  ;  and  told  me,  tliat,  so  far  as  God 
should  enable  him,  he  meant  to  do  so  with 
every  body.’  The  man  added,  that  he  had 
placed  his  signature  to  a  paper  of  acknow¬ 
ledgement,  after  a  long  list  of  other  names. 
Of  many  witnesses  to  the  same  effect,  oidy 
one  other  need  be  cited.  Four  years  later, 
when  the  House  of  Lords  was  the  scene  of 
a  libel  worse  than  that  of  the  colfee  house 
disputants,  but  with  no  one  to  interrupt  it, 
De  Foe  himself  made  an  unpretending  pub¬ 
lic  statement,  to  the  effect  that  the  sums 
lie  had  at  that  time  discharged  of  his  own 
mere  motion,  without  obligation,  ‘  with  a 
numerous  family,  and  no  help  Imt  his  own 
industry,’  amounted  to  upwards  of  twelve 
thousand  pounds.  Not  as  a  matter  of 
pride  did  he  state  this,  but  to  intimate  that 
he  had  not  failed  in  duty.  The  discharge 
of  law  could  not  discharge  the  conscience. 

‘  The  obligation  of  an  honest  mind  can  nev- 
er  die.’ 

He  did  not  return  to  Freeman’s  Court, 
lie  had  other  views.  Some  foreign  mer¬ 
chants,  by  wliom  be  was  held  in  high  es¬ 
teem,  desired  to  settle  him  as  a  large  factor 
in  Cadiz  ;  but  he  could  not  be  induced  to, 
leave  Fngland.  It  was  his  secret  hope  to 
be  able  to  serve  the  King.  Nor  had  many 
months  passefTl  before  we  find  him  ‘con¬ 
cerned  with  some  eminent  persons  at 
home,’  in  proposing  ways  and  means  to  the 
government  for  raising  money  to  supply  the 
occasions  of  the  war.  Resulting  in  some 
sort  from  this  employment,  seems  to  have 
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been  the  office  he  held  for  four  years,  (till 
the  determination  of  the  commission,)  of 
Accountant  to  the  Commissioners  of  the 
glass  duty.  And  without  violence,  one  may 
suj)|)ose  it  to  be  not  distantly  a  part  of  the 
same  desire  to  draw  rmind  him  a  certain  as¬ 
sociation  with  the  interests  and  fortunes  of 
his  sovereign,  that  he  also  at  this  lime  un¬ 
dertook  a  large  adventure  in  the  making  of 
what  were  calletl  Dutch  pantiles.  He  es¬ 
tablished  extensive  tile-kiln  and  brick-kiln 
works  at  Tilbury,  on  the  Thames  ;  where 
it  was  his  boast,  for  several  years,  to  have 
given  employment  ‘  to  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  poor  workmen.’  He  to(d;  a  house, 
too,  by  the  side  of  the  river,  and  amused 
himself  with  a  saiTmg  boat  he  kept  there. 

We  fancy  him  now,  not  seldom,  among 
the  rude,  daring  men,  who  made  the  shore 
of  the  great  London  river,  in  those  days,  a 
place  of  danger  and  romance  : — ‘  Friends 
of  the  sea,  and  foes  of  all  that  live  on  it.’ 
He  knew,  it  is  certain,  the  Kyds  as  well  as 
the  Dampiers,  of  that  adventurous,  biica- 
niering,  Ocean  breed.  Wiih  no  violent 
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elTort,  we  now  imagine  him  fortifying  his 
own  resolution  and  contempt  of  danger  by 
theirs  ;  looking,  through  their  rough  and 
reckless  souls,  face  to  face,  with  that  ap¬ 
palling  courage  they  inherited  from  the 
vikings  and  sea-compterors  of  old  ;  listening 
their  risks  and  wanderings  for  a  tlieme  of 
robust  example,  some  day,  to  reading  lands¬ 
men  ;  and  already,  it  may  be,  throwing  for¬ 
ward  his  pleased  and  stirred  imagination 
into  solitary  wildernesses  and  desert  islands, 

‘  placed  far  amid  the  melanclioly  main.’ 

Rut  for  the  present,  he  turns  back  with  a 
more  practical  and  earnest  interest  to  the 
solitary  resident  at  St.  James’s.  It  will  not 
be  too  much  to  say,  that  the  most  unpopu¬ 
lar  man  in  England  now,  was  the  man  who 
had  saved  England.  The  pensioner  of 
France,  the  murderer  of  Vane  and  Sydney, 
had  more  popularity  for  lounging  about 
with  his  spaniels,  and  feeding  the  ducks  in 
St.  James’s  Park,  than  was  ever  attained  by 
him  who  had  rescued  and  exalted  two 
great  countries ;  to  w  bom  the  depressed 
Protestant  interest  throughout  the  world 
owed  its  renovated  hope  and  strength  ;  and 
who  had  gloriously  disputed  Europe  with 
Louis  XIV’^. 

We  are  far  from  thinking  William  a  fault¬ 
less  Prince  ;  but  what  to  princes  wlio  have 
since  reigned  has  been  a  plain  and  beaten 
path,  was  rendered  so  by  his  experience  and 
example;  and  our  wonder  is,  not  that  he 
stumbled,  but  that  he  was  able  to  walk  at 
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all  ill  the  dark  and  thorny  road  he  trav¬ 
elled.  He  undertook  the  vexed,  and  till 
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when  he  opposed  the  Kinir  himself  in  his 
Iltasotis  against  a  war  with  IVanrc,  it  was 


then  unsolved,  jirohleni  of  Constitutional ;  on  a  ground  which  enahled  the  Whij^s,  soon 
(lovernment;  hut  he  came  to  rule  us  as  a j  after,  to  prosecute  and  direct  the  mighty 
monarch,  and  not  as  a  party  chief.  He, '  struggle  which  for  ever  broke  the  tyranny 
whom  foolish  bigots  libel  with  their  admira-j  and  supremacy  of  France.  ‘  He  that  de¬ 
lion,  came  to  unite,  and  not  to  separate  ;  to ^  sires  we  should  end  the  war  honorably, 
tolerate,  and  not  to  persecute;  to  govenr  ought  to  desire  also  that  we  begin  it  fairly, 
one  people,  and  not  to  raise  and  depress  al-  Natural  antipathies  are  no  just  ground  of  a 
ternate  classes.  Of  the  matiy  ihousatid '  war  against  nations ;  neither  popular  opin- 
Churchmen  who  had  been  preaching  pas-jions;  nor  is  every  invasion  of  a  right  a 
sive  obedience  before  his  arrival,  only  four  good  reason  for  war,  until  redress  has  first 
hundred  refused  to  acknowledge  his  gov-j  been  jreaceably  demanded.’ 
eminent  of  resistance;  but  he  lived  to  find .  If  William  was  to  find  himself  again  rc- 
ihose  four  hundred  his  most  honorable  foes.  I  conciled  to  the  Whigs,  it  would  be  liy  the 
He  was  overthrown  by  his  Church  in  hisj  influence  of  such  Wiiiggery  as  this.  In- 
first  attempt  to  legislate  in  a  spirit  of  eriuali  deed  it  soon  became  aiiparent  to  him,  even 
religious jii.sticc.  His  Whig  tninisters  with-'  in  the  midst  of  general  treachery,  by  which 
drew  from  him  what  they  thought  an  unjust  j  of  the  traitors  he  could  most  elliciently  be 
prerogative,  because  they  had  given  him  served;  and  when,  aware  of  the  .lacobile 
what  they  thought  a  just  title  ;  his  Tory  op- j  corrcspondetice  of  the  Whig  Duke  of 
position  refused  him  what  they  counted  a  j  Shrewsbury,  he  sent  him  a  colour  1  of  (juards 
just  prerogative,  on  the  ground  of  what  they!  with  the  seals  of  ollice  in  one  hatid  and  a 
held  to  be  an  unjust  title.  Tories  jnineir  warrant  of  treason  in  the  other,  to  give  him 
w'ith  Whigs  against  a  standing  army  ;  Whigs  choice  of  the  Cabinet  or  the  'J'ower,  he  but 
joined  with  Tories  against  a  larger  tolera-  translated,  in  his  decisive  fearless  way,  the 
tion.  ‘I  can  sec  no  dilTerence  between  shrewd  jiraciical  counsel  of  Daniel  De  Foe. 
them,’  said  William  to  the  eider  Halifax,  'riiut  this  merchant  financier  atid  specu- 
‘  but  that  the  Tories  would  cut  niy  throat  lator,  this  w'ary  advocate,  this  sagacious  jioli- 
in  the  morning,  and  the  Whigs  in  the  after- ^  tician,  this  homely  earnest  man  of  business, 
noon.’  !  should  soon  have  made  his  value  known  to 

And  yet  there  was  a  difTerence.  The  '  such  a  sovereign,  we  cannot  doubt.  It  was 
Whigs  would  have  given  him  more  than  I  not  till  a  later  service,  indeed,  that  the  pri- 
that  ‘  longer  day.’  In  the  Tory  ranks  there  j  vate  cabinet  of  William  was  open  to  him  ; 
was  no  public  character  so  pure  as  that  of  but,  before  the  (lueen’s  death,  it  is  certain 
Somers  ;  in  the  High-Church  Bishops  there  he  had  access  to  the  palace,  and  that  she  had 
was  no  intellect  e(|ual  to  Burnet’s;  among  consulted  him  in  her  favorite  task  of  lay- 
the  Tory  financiers,  there  was  no  such  clear:  ing  out  Ilamjilon  Court  Gardens.  It  is,  to 
acconiplishment  and  wit  as  those  of  Charles  jus,  very  pleasing  to  contemplate  the  niect- 
Montagu,  the  later  Halifax.  When  De  |  ing  of  such  a  sovereign  and  such  a  subject. 
Foe  flung  him.«:elf  into  the  struggle  on  the  j  as  William  and  De  Foe.  There  was  soine- 
King’s  behalf,  he  was  careful  to  remember  thing  not  dissimilar  in  their  physical  and 
this.  In  all  his  writings  he  failed  not  to  j  moral  aspect.  The  King  was  the  elder  by 
enforce  it.  When  he  most  grieved  that  ten  years ;  but  the  middle  size,  the  spare 
there  should  be  union  to  exact  from  the  !  figure,  the  hooked  nose,  the  sharp  chin,  the 
Deliverer  of  England  what  none  had  ever ,  keen  gray  eye,  the  large  forehead,  and  grave 
thought  of  exacting  from  her  Enslavers,  it  appearance,  were  common  to  both.  Wil- 
was  that  men  so  diflTerent  should  comjiose  J  liain’s  manner  was  cidd,  except  in  battle; 
it.  When  he  supported  a  moderate  stand- 1  De  Foe’s,  unless  he  spoke  of  civil  liberty, 
ing  army  against  the  Whigs,  it  w  as  with  a  ;  There  would  be  little  recognition  of  Lite- 
Whig  reason  ;  that  ‘  not  the  King,  but  the  I  ralure  on  either  hand  ;  and  less  expected. — 
sw'ord  of  England  in  the  hand  of  the  King,  ^  When  the  Stadtholder,  in  his  practical  way, 
should  secure  peace  and  religious  freedom.’ I  complimented  St.  Evremont  on  having  been 
When  he  opposed  a  narrow  civil-list  against  ;  a  major-general  in  France,  the  dandy  man 
the  Whigs,  it  was  with  no  Tory  reason  ;  but  of  letters  took  offence;  but  if  the  King 
because  ‘William’s  perils  have  been  oin  merely  spoke  to  De  Foe  as  one  who  had 
safetv,  his  labors  our  ease,  his  cares  our  borne  arms  with  Monmouth,  we  would  an- 
comfort,  his  continued  harassing  and  fatigue  swer  for  it  there  was  no  disappointed  vani- 
our  continued  calm  and  tram^uilliiy.’  Nay,  ty.  Here,  in  a  word,  was  profound  good 
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sense  on  both  sides;  snbstantial  scorn  ofi 
the  fine  and  the  romantic  ;  impassive  firm¬ 
ness  ;  a  good,  bri)ad,  butFeting  style  of  pro¬ 
cedure  ;  and  dauntless  force  of  character:: 
— A  King  who  ruled  by  popular  choice;! 
and  a  Subject  who  represented  that  choice 
without  a  tinge  of  faction.  i 

Of  how  few  then  living,  but  De  Foe, 
might  that  last  remark  be  made  !  Of  how 

O  ^  •  I 

few  even  of  the  best  Whigs,  that  their 
Wh  iggism  found  no  support  in  personal 
spite  !  At  this  very  time,  old  Dryden  could 
but  weep  when  he  thought  of  I’rior  and ; 
Charles  Montagu,  (‘  for  two  young  fellows 
I  have  always  been  civil  to,  to  use  an  old  | 
man  in  so  cruel  a  manner  ;’)  but  De  Foc,i 
even  while  assailing  the  license  of  the  stao-e, 
spoke  respectfully  of  Dryden,  and  when 
condemning  his  changes  in  later  years, 
made  admission  of  his  ‘  extraordinary  ge¬ 
nius.’  At  this  time,  Prior,  so  soon  to  be¬ 
come  a  Jacobite,  was  writing  to  .Montagu 
that  he  had  ‘  faced  old  James  and  all  liis 
court,  the  other  day,  at  St.  Cloud  ;  vivc 
Guillaume  !  Y on  never  saw  such  a  strange ' 
figure  as  the  old  bully  is  ;  lean,  worn,  and 
riv’led  but  De  Foe,  in  the  publication 
wherein  he  most  had  exalted  Wdliam, 
liad  described  with  his  mo.st  maidy  pathos 
James’s  personal  inal-treatment  and  deser¬ 
tion. 

We  repeat  that  the  great  sovereign  would 
find,  in  such  a  spirit  as  this,  the  nearest  re¬ 
semblance  to  his  own  ;  and,  it  may  he,  the 
best  ultimate  corrective  of  that  weary  im¬ 
patience  of  the  Factions,  which  made  his 
English  sovereignty  so  hard  a  burden.  It 
was  belter  discipline,  on  the  whole,  than  he 
liad  from  his  old  friend.  Sir  M'illiarn  Tem¬ 
ple,  whom,  on  his  dilficulty  with  the  ultra- 
factious  Triennial  bill,  he  went  to  Moor 
Park  to  consult.  The  wary  diplomatist 
could  but  set  his  Irish  amanuensis  to  draw- 
up  wise  precedents  fi)r  the  monarch’s  quiet 
digestion  of  the  bill,  \Vhigs,  Tories,  and 
all ;  and  the  monarch  could  but  drily  ex¬ 
press  his  thanks  to  Mr.  Jonathan  Swift,  by 
teaching  him  to  digest  asparagus,  against 
all  precedent,  by  swallowing  .stalks  and  all. 

These  great  questions  of  Triennial  bill, 
of  Treason  bill,  of  Settlement  Securities 
bill,  whether  dictated  by  wisd»)m  or  by  fac¬ 
tion,  we  need  toucb  but  lightly  here.  All 
worked  wisely^  Urged  by  various  motives, 
they  tended  to  a  common  end.  Silently, 
steadily,  securely,  while  the  roar  of  dispute 
and  discontent  raged  and  swelled  above,  the 
solid  principles  of  the  Revolution  were  root¬ 
ing  themselves  deep  in  the  soil  below.  The 


censorship  of  the  press  expired  in  KV.)!; 
no  man  in  the  state  was  found  to  suggest 


its  renewal;  and  it  passed  away  forever. — 
What,  before,  it  had  been  the  interest  of 
government  to  impeach,  it  was  now  its  in¬ 
terest  to  maintain  ;  what  the  Tories  fi)r- 
merly  would  have  checked  in  the  power  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  their  interest  now 
compelled  them  to  extend.  All  became 
committed  to  the  principle  of  resistance  , 
and,  whether  for  party  or  fivr  patriotism, 
liberty  was  the  cry  of  all.  De  Foe  turned 
aside  from  politics,  when  their  aspect  .^cemed 
fora  time  less  virulent ;  and  applied  him¬ 
self  to  what  is  always  of  intimate  connexion 
with  them,  and  of  import  yet  more  momen¬ 
tous — the  moral  aspects  of  the  time. 

We  do  not,  however,  think  he  alw  ays  pen¬ 
etrated  with  success  to  the  heart  of  a  moral 


question.  He  was  somew  hat  obstructed,  at 
the  threshold,  by  the  more  formal  and  limit¬ 
ed  points  of  Presbyterian  breeding  ;  and 
there  were  <!epths  in  morals  and  in  moral 
causes,  which  undoubtedly  he  never  sound¬ 
ed.  The  more  practical  and  earnest  fea¬ 
tures  of  his  character,  had  in  this  resp'ect 
brought  their  disadvantages  ;  and  on  some 
points  stopped  him  short  of  that  highest 
reach  and  grace  of  intellect,  which  in  a  con¬ 
summate  sense  constitute  the  ideal,  and  take 
leave  of  the  merely  shrewd,  solid,  acute, 
and  palpable.  The  god  of  matter-of-fact 
and  reality,  is  not  always  in  these  things  a 
divine  god.  Rut  there  was  a  manliness  and 
courage  well  worthy  of  him,  in  the  general 
tone  he  took,  and  the  game  at  which  he 
Hew.  He  represented  in  his  essay,  the 
i  Poor  Man ;  his  object  was  to  show  that 
I  Acts  of  Parliament  were  useless,  which  en- 


I  abled  those  who  administered  them  to  pass 
!  over  in  their  own  class  what  they  punished 
in  classes  below  them;  he  arraigned  that 
I  tendency  of  our  laws,  which  has  since 
passed  into  a  proverb,  to  *  punish  men  for 
I  being  poor  ;’  ami  he  set  forth  a  petition, 

'  pregnant  with  sense  and  wit,  that  the  stocks 
and  house  of  correction  should  be  straight¬ 
way  abolished,  ‘  till  the  nobility,  gentry, 
justices  of  the  peace,  and  clergy,  wili  be 
|)lea.«od  to  reform  their  own  manners.’  He 
'  lived  in  an  age  of  Justice  Midases  and  Par¬ 
son  TruHibers,  and  ai^sails  both  with  sin¬ 


gular  bitterness.  ‘  The  parson  preaches  a 
I  thundering  sermon  against  drunkenness, 
'  and  the  justice  sets  my  poor  neighbor  in 
'  the  stocks;  and  I  am  like  to  be  much  the 
better  for  either,  when  I  know  that  this 
same  parson  and  this  same  justice  were  both 
drunk  together  but  the  night  before.’ 

I  o  o 
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ITe  knows  little  of  Dc  Foe  who  would 
suspect  him  of  a  class-j)rejudice  of  his  own 
in  this.  ^Vhcn,  in  the  present  year,  the 
Presbyterian  Lord  Mayor,  going  iii  his  robes 
and  chain  in  the  morning  to  the  church,  and 
in  the  afternoon  to  the  Finners’  Hall  meet¬ 
ing-house,  raised  a  vehement  and  bitter  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  cpiestion  of  Occasional  Con¬ 
formity  ;  ardent  Dissenter  though  he  was, 
l)e  Foe  did  not  hesitate  to  take  part  with 
the  Church.  lie  could  not  see,  he  said, 
why  Sir  Humphrey  kklwin  should  wish, 
like  a  boy  upon  a  holiday,  to  display  his  fine 
clothes  at  either  church  or  meeting-house. 
In  a  religions  view,  he  thought  that  if  it 
was  a  point  of  conscience  with  a  Dissenter 
not  to  conform  to  the  Established  Chtirch; 
he  could  tjot  possibly  receive  a  dispensation 
to  do  so  from  the  mere  fact  of  his  h/)ldinga 
civic  office;  in  a  political  view,  he  thought 
what  was  called  Occasional  Conformity,  a 
surrender  of  the  dignity  and  independence 
of  Dissent,  likely  to  lead  to  larger  and 
dangerous  concessions  ;  and  he  maintained 
these  opinions  with  great  force  of  argument. 
He  was  in  the  riglit  ;  and  the  party  never 
forgave  him.  On  no  rpiestion,  no  matter 
how  deeply  afifecting  their  common  interests, 
could  they  afterwards  bring  themselves  to 
act  cordially  with  De  Foe.  Ministers  took 
his  moral  treatises  into  tljeir  pulpits  with 
them,  but  they  were  careful  to  suppress  his 
name. 

Another  point  of  attack  in  his  publica¬ 
tions  on  the  manners  of  his  time,  had  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  t:?tage.  Witli  whatever  views 
we  approach  the  consideration  of  this  sub¬ 
ject,  tliere  can  be  but  one  opinion  of  tlie 
existing  condition  of  the  theatres.  They 
were  grossly  profligate.  Since  that  year 
after  the  llestoration  in  which  Mr.  Evelyn 
saw  the  performance  of  Hnmht,  and  had 
reason  to  note  that  ‘  the  old  plays  begin  to 
disgust  this  refined  age,  since  his  Majesty’s 
being  so  long  abroad,’  vice  had  made  its 
home  in  the  theatres.  Nor  had  any  check 
been  at  this  time  given  to  it.  The  severe 
tone  of  \Villiam’s  Court  had  made  the  con¬ 
trast  but  more  extreme.  Collier  had  not 
yet  published  his  Short  View.  Burnet  had 
not  yet  written  that  volume  of  his  Own 
Time  wherein  he  described,  with  perhaps 
more  sense  than  logic,  the  stage  as  the  cor¬ 
rupter  of  the  town,  and  the  bad  people  of 
the  town  as  the  corrupters  of  the  stage  ;  and 
proclaimed  it  ‘  a  shame  to  our  nation  and 
reliffion  to  see  the  stage  so  reformed  in 
France,  and  so  polluted  still  in  England.’ 
Neither  was  the  evil  merely  left  unrestraiu- 
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ed.  It  had  lately  received  potent  assistance 
from  the  unequalled  wit  of  Congreve,  whose 
Maskwcll  aiul  Ladji  Touehwood  were  now 
affecting  even  the  Lobbies  with  a  touch  of 
shame.  Nevertheless,  while  we  admit  his 
excellent  intention,  we  cannot  think  De 
Foe  made  any  figure  in  the  argument.  He 
many  times  returned  to  it,  but  never  with 
much  efi’ect.  His  objections  would  as  freely 
have  applied  to  the  best-conducted  theatre. 
Nor,  in  the  special  immoralities  assigned, 
had  he  hit  the  point  exactly.  To  bring 
women  into  the  performance  of  characters, 
was  a  decided  improvement.  The  morals 
of  Charles  H.’s  age,  though  openly  and 
generally  worse,  were,  in  special  respects, 
not  so  bad  as  those  of  James  I.  ;  neither 
was  the  stage  of  even  Wycherley  and  Eih- 
erege  so  deeply  immoral  as  that  of  Beau¬ 
mont  and  Fletcher. 

We  do  not  know  if  the  Muses  resented, 
in  De  Foe’s  case,  this  unfriendliness  to  one 
of  their  favorite  haunts  ;  but,  when  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  woo  them  on  his  account,  they 
answered  coyly  to  his  call.  A  collection 
of  Fugitive  Verses,  published  by  Diinton, 
appeared  at  this  time — ‘  made,’  says  the  ec¬ 
centric  bookseller,  ‘  by  the  chief  wits  of  the 
age  ;  namely,  Mr.  Motteux,  Mr.  De  Foe, 
Mr.  Richardson,  and,  in  particular,  Mr. 
Tate,  now  poet-1  auroat.’  (Swift  was  among 
them  too,  but  not  inqmrtant  enough  to  be 
named  )  And  we  must  confess,  of  De 
Foe’s  contribution  to  the  memory  of  his  old 
Presbyterian  pastor,  that  it  seems  to  us 
rightly  named  fugitive;  whether  we  apply 
the  word  actively  to  the  poetry  that  Hies 
away,  or  passively  to  that  which  makes  the 
reader  do  the  same.  He  lost  a  part  of  his 
strength,  his  facility,  and  his  fancy,  when 
he  wrote  in  verse.  Yet,  even  in  verse,  he 
made  a  lucky,  nervous  hit,  now  and  then; 
and  the  best  of  his  etforts  was  the  True- 
born  TjOglishnian. 

It  appeared  in  1701.  It  was  directed 
against  the  bitter  attacks  from  which  Wil¬ 
liam  at  that  time  sulfered,  on  the  ground  of 
his  birth  and  the  friends  he  had  ennobled. 
They  were  no  true-born  Englishmen  :  that 
was  the  cant  in  vogue.  Mr.  Tutchin’s 
poem  of  The  Foreigner:^,  was  on  every 
body’s  tongue.  The  feeling  had  vented 
itself,  in  the  previous  year,  on  that  question 
of  the  dismissal  of  the  Dutch  Guards,  which 
the  King  took  so  sorely  to  heart.  The  same 
feeling  had  forced  the  Tories  into  power; 
it  had  swelled  their  Tory  majority  with 
malcontent  Whigs  ;  and  it  now  threatened 
the  fair  and  just  rewards  which  William  had 
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otTered  to  bis  deserving  generals.  It  is  re¬ 
corded  of  him  at  tliis  juncture,  that  even 
liis  great,  silent  heart  gave  way  at  last. 
‘  guards  have  done  for  them  what  they 
could  not  do  for  themselves,  and  they  send 
them  from  me.’  He  paced  his  cabinet  in 
uncontrollable  emotion,  lie  would  have 
called  out  his  Jissailants,  he  said,  if  he  had 


treaties,  he  was  throughout  consulted  ;  and 
there  was  one  grand  theme,  nobly  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  minds  of  both,  often  recurred 
to  in  these  interviews.  It  was  the  Union 
of  Scotland  with  England.  ‘It  shall  be 
done,’  said  William;  ‘  but  not  yet  ’  Other 
things  more  nearly  and  closely  pressed  him 
then. 


been  a  private  man.  If  he  had  not  had  the| 
obligation  of  other  than  private  duties,  he  I 
would  have  resigned  the  crown.  I 

'riien  it  was  that  l)e  Foe  steppc<l  in  with , 
his  timely  service.  The  True-born  7‘Jwo'//.sA- 
man  was  a  doggerel,  hut  a  fine  one.  It  was 
full  of  earnest  weighty  sense;  of  e.xcellent' 
history  ;  of  the  nicest  knowledge  of  our 
English  character  ;  and  it  thrust  righ.l  home’ 
at  the  point  in  issue.  It  proved  the  unde-^ 
niahle  truth,  that  so  far  from  being  of  pure' 
birth  and  blood,  Englishmen  are  the  most 
mixed  race  on  the  earth;  and  owe  their 
distinction  over  other  feebler  races,  to  that 
very  circumstance.  While  it  exposed  a' 
vulgar  prejudice,  it  flattered  a  reasonable  | 
vanity;  and  few  things  of  a  merely  tem-^ 
porary  interest  have  ever  erpiallcd  its  sue-, 
cess.  Its  first  two  lines —  ^ 

‘  Wherever  (lod  erects  a  lioiise  of  pray'er, 

The  Devil  always  builds  a  chapel  there’ —  i 


are  all  that  can  be  said  to  have  survived, 


of  couplets  that  were  then  shouted  from  ' 
street  to  street.  Reside  the  nine  editions 
of  which  l)e  Foe  himself  received  the  pro¬ 
fits,  upwards  of  twelve  editions  were  pirated,  i 
printed,  and  sold,  in  deflaiice  of  his  inter¬ 
dict.  More  than  eighty  thousand  copies, ' 
we  are  told,  were  thus  disposed  of  in  the 
streets  alone.  Rut  it  is  more  important  to 
have  to  remark,  that  it  destroyed  the  cant* 
against  which  it  was  directed.  ‘  Whereas,  ■ 
before,  you  hail  it  in  the  best  writers,  and 
in  the  most  florid  speeches,  before  the  most  ’ 
august  assemblies,  upon  the  most  solemn 
occasions,’ — now,  without  a  blush  or  a 
laugh,  you  never  heard  it  named.  j 

It  may  be  doubted  if  this  great  King  had 
ever  so  deeply  felt  a  service.  His  opportu- ; 
nities  were  few.  I)e  Foe  has  recorded  how  ' 


he  was  sent  for  to  the  palace,  on  the  special 
occasion  of  his  book ;  with  what  kindness 


he  was  received  ;  ‘  how  employed  ;  and  how, 
above  his  capacity  of  deserving,  rewarded.’ 
His  free  acces;^  to  William’s  cabinet  never 
ceased  from  this  time.  There  are  state¬ 


ments  throughout  his  writings  of  the  many 
points  of  public  policy  he  had  been  permit¬ 
ted  frankly  to  discuss  with  the  sovereign. 
On  the  agitated  question  of  the  partilion- 


The  rapid  growth  and  march  of  the  Rev¬ 
olution  might  be  aptly  measured  by  the  in¬ 
cidents  and  ilisputes  of  the  last  year  of  his 
reign.  They  turned  solely  on  the  jiower 
claimed  by  the  I^ower  House  of  legislature. 
In  several  ably-written  pamphlets,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  in  a  Litter  distinguished  for  its 
plain  and  nervous  diction,  (and  in  which 
the  grounds  of  popular  rej)resentation  were 
so  happily  condensed,  and  clearly  stated, 
that  it  has  been  a  text-book  of  political  dis¬ 
putants  from  the  expulsion  of  Walpole  and 
of  Wilkes,  to  the  days  of  the  Reform  Rill,) 
I)e  Foe  impiigned  the  full  extent  of  the 
claim  on  the  ground  of  a  non-represeiitation 
of  the  people ;  but  a  power  had  lately 
arisen  within  that  House  it.self,  indicative 
of  the  changed  relations  of  the  government 
of  England  ;  wiser  in  elTect  than  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  Somers,  more  cunning  than  the 
cunning  of  Sunderland.  ‘  The  Tories,’ 
said  the  latter  to  Williaui,  ‘  are  better  speak¬ 
ers  than  the  Whigs  in  the  Jluusc  of  Com¬ 
mons.^  It  had  arisen  into  a  peculiar  art — 
the  art  of  oratory — there.  Confessedly  one 
of  the  most  influential  of  its  members  was 
he  whom  the  last  three  Rarliaments  of  Wil¬ 
liam  elected  for  their  Speaker  ;  yet  no  man 
would  have  listened  patiently  for  live  min¬ 
utes  to  Robert  Harley,  any  where  but  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  There,  he  was  su¬ 
preme.  The  country  gentlemen  voted  for 
him,  though  they  remembered  that  his  fam¬ 
ily  went  to  a  meeting-house.  The  younger 
members  put  forth  their  most  able  and 
graceful  representative  to  honor  him,  when 
Ilejiry  St.  John  seconded  his  third  nomina¬ 
tion.  Posterity  had  cause  to  be  grateful  to 
him,  when  he  joined  Tory  and  Whig  in  a 
common  demand  for  the  best  securities  of 
the  Act  of  Setiletnent.  It  was  not  genius, 
it  was  not  eh  cpience,  it  was  not  statesman¬ 
ship,  that  had  given  Harley  this  extra¬ 
-ordinary  power.  It  was  House  of  Com- 
;  inons  tact.  A  thing  born  of  the  Revolu- 
'  tion ;  and  destined,  through  whatever  iin- 
I  mediate  effects,  to  strengthen  and  advance 
;  it  in  the  end.  For  it  rested  on  the  largest 
I  principles,  even  while  it  appealed  to  the 
meanest  passions. 

There  w’as  something  very  striking  in  the 
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notion  of  De  Toe,  to  l)rin|T  it  suddenly  f;icei  Xoihin^  could  rephicc,  nottiing  too  grate- 


to  face  with  tiiose  higlier  principles. 


fully  remember,  the  past.  ‘  1  never  forget 


Krnlish  I*(tition  and  Ldrion  Mctiioria/,  are  his  goodness  to  me,’  he  said,  when  his  own 


in  all  the  histories  which  relate  the  dhirv  1  life  was  wearing  to  its  close.  ‘  It  was  my 
impeachment  of  William’s  four  Whig  lords,  honor  and  advantage  to  call  liim  master  as 
It  was  creating  a  jieople,  it  is  true,  before!  well  as  sovereign.  1  never  patiently  heard 
the  people  existed  ;  but  it  was  done  with  thej  his  memory  slighted,  nor  ever  can  do  so. 
characteristic  reality  of  genius,  and  had  a  j  Had  he  lived,  he  would  never  have  suffered 
startling  effect.  As  Ilarlev  jiassed  into  the  me  to  be  treated  as  1  have  been  in  this 
house,  a  man,  muffled  in  a  cloak,  placed  the  world.’  Ay!  good,  brave,  Daniel  De  Foe! 
Miniorialin  U'lshumU.  'riie  Speaker  knew  | 'Fhere  is  indeed  but  sorry  treatment  now 
De  F  oe’s  jierson,  and  is  said  by  the  latter !  in  store  for  you. 

to  have  recognized  him;  but  he  kept  his;  'I'he  accession  of  Anne  was  the  signal 
counsel.  I  for  'Fory  rejoicings.  She  was  thirty-seven, 

No  one  has  doubted,  that  in  the  excite- ,  and  her  character  was  formed  and  known, 
inent  of  the  debates  that  followed,  the;  It  was  a  compound  of  weakness  and  of 
W  higs  and  William  rec(»vered  much  lost  i  bigotry,  but  in  some  sort  these  availed  to 
ground;  and  the  coffeehouses  began  to !  counteract  each  other.  Devotion  to  a 
talk  mightily  of  a  pamphlet,  wherein  Lord!  High  C'hurch  principle  was  needful  to  her 
I’ortlaml  figured  as  /^lioriun,  Lord  Oxford  ,  fearful  conscience ;  but  reliance  on  a  wo- 


coiinteract  each  other.  Devotion  to  a 
High  C'hurch  principle  was  needful  to  her 
fearful  conscience ;  but  reliance  on  a  wo- 


as  'l'/ii  misto(  /(S,Lori\  Halifax  as  /\r<V/r.s-,  i  man-favorite  was  needful  to  her  feeble 
and  Lord  Somers  iis  Aristides.  'Fhe  sub- 1  mind.  She  found  Marlborough  and  Go 
seipient  declaration  (»f  war  against  France,  I  dolphin  in  office,  where  they  had  been 
still  further  cheered  and  cons»»led  the  King,  j  placed  by  their  common  kinsman,  Sunder- 
He  sent  for  De  Foe,  received  from  him  a  |  land;  and  she  raised  Godolphin  to  the 
scheme  for  opening  new  ‘  channelsof  trade,’ j  post  of  Lord-Treasurer,  and  made  Marl¬ 
in  cimnexion  with  the  war,  and  assigned  t<»  i  borough  Captain-General.  Even  if  she 


him  the  main  office  of  its  execution.  He 
felt  that  he  ruled  at  last,  and  wms  probably 
never  so  reconciled  to  his  adopted  kingdom. 
But.  in  the  midst  of  grand  designs  and 


borough  Captain-General.  Even  if  she 
had  not  known  them  to  be  Tories,  she 
would  yet  have  done  this;  for  she  had 
been  some  years  under  the  inlluence  of 
Marlborough’s  strong-minded  wife,  and 


hopes,  he  lell  from  his  horse  in  hunting, ,  that  inlluence  availed  to  retain  the  same 

sickened  for  a  month,  and  died.  j  advisers  when  she  found  them  converted 

There  are  many  Mock  Mourners  at  W'higs.  The  spirit  of  The  Great  lives  af- 
royal  deaths,  and,  in  a  poem  w  ith  that  title,  ter  them  ;  and  this  weak,  superstitious, 
De  Foe  would  have  saved  his  hero’s  ‘  good  sort  of  woman,’  little  thought,  when 
memory  from  them.  He  claimed  for  him  she  uttered  with  so  much  enjoyment  the 
nobler  homage  than  such  tributes  raise,  ‘  to  slighting  allusions  to  W’illiam  in  her  first 
damn  their  former  follies  by  their  praise.’  speech  from  the  throne,  that  the  legacy  of 
He  told  what  these  mourners  were,  while  foreign  administration  left  by  that  great- 
yet  their  living  King  ajipeared,  ‘  and  what  minded  sovereign,  would  speedily  convert 

they  knew  they  merited,  they  feared.’  He  the  Tories,  then  standing  by  her  side,  into 

described  what  has  since  become  matter  of  undeniable  earnest  W'higs. 
history,  that  toast  of  ‘  William’s  horse’  At  first,  all  was  well  with  the  most  higli- 
which  liad  lightened  their  festivities  since  Hying  Churchmen.  Jacobites  came  in  with 
his  accident; — ‘ ’twould  lessen  much  our  i  prolfered  oaths  of  allegiance;  the  ‘landed 
woe,  hail  Sorrel  stumbled  thirteen  years  interest’  rubbed  its  hands  with  anticipation 
ago.’  And  he  closed  with  elorpient  men-  of  discountenance  to  trade  ;  tantivy  parsons 
tion  of  the  heroic  death  which  Burnet’s  re-  cried  their  loudest  halloo  against  dissent ; 
laiion  made  so  distasteful  to  High  Church  the  martyrdom  of  Charles  became  the  theme 


bigotry —  of  pulpits,  for  conijiarison  of  the  martyr  to 

the  Saviour  ;  and,  by  way  of  significant 

‘  No  conscious  guilt  disturhM  I, is  royal  breast,  |,i„^  ,1,^  return  of 

Calm  as  tlie  regions  of  eternal  rest.  .11  i-  i  •  1 

®  the  throne  to  a  more  lineal  succession,  the 

The  sincerity  of  the  grief  of  De  Foe  had  gift  of  the  royal  touch  w  as  solemnly  revived, 
in  this  work  lifted  his  verse  to  higher  Nor  did  the  feeling  explode  in  mere  talk, 
and  firmer  tone.  It  was  a  heartfelt  grief,  or  pass  without  practical  seconding.  The 
There  was  no  speeding  the  going,  welcom-  Ministry  introduced  a  bill  against  Occa- 
ing  the  coming  sovereign,  for  De  Foe.  sional  Conformity,  the  drift  of  which  was  to 
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disqualify  Dissenters  from  nil  civil  employ- ’  perfect  gravity  and  earnestness,  the  cx- 
nients  ;  and  though  the  ministers  themselves  ireme  of  the  ferocious  intolerance  to  which 
were  itnlitferenl  to  it,  court  bigotry  pressed  their  views  and  wishes  tended.  We  can 
it  so  hard,  that  even  the  (iuecu's  Imshand,  conceive  nolhinor  so  season.ihle,  (»r  in  the 
liimself  an  occasional  conformist,  was  driv-  execution  so  inimitably  real.  We  doubt  if 
eu  to  vote  f«>r  it.  ‘  .My  heart  is  vid  you,’  a  finer  specimen  of  serious  irony  exists  in 
he  said  to  Lord  Wharton,  as  he  divided  the  lanonage.  In  tlie  otdy  elfectli e  mode, 
agaiiist  hitn.  It  was  very  charmingly  /or-  it  stole  a  inarch  on  the  blind  bigotry  of  the 


eii^n  to  the  purpose. 


one  party,  and  on  the  torpid  dullness  of  the 


'Pile  bill,  jiassed  by  the  Tory  House  of|oihcr.  'I’o  have  spoken  to  either  in  a  graver 
C’ommous,  (where  Harley  had  again  been  tone,  would  have  called  forth  a  laugh  or  a 
chosen  Speaker,)  was  defeated  by  the  M  hig  stare.  Only  discovery  could  cllect  preven- 
lords,  to  the  ministers’  great  comfort.  I5ut  tirui.  \  mine  must  be  sprung,  to  show  llie 
tlie  common  people,  having  begun  their  rev-  combustibles  in  use,  and  the  ruin  and  dis- 
el  of  High  Church  excitement,  were  not  to  be  aster  they  were  fraught  with.  ‘ ’Tis  in 
balked  so  easily.  'I'liey  pulled  down  a  few  vain,’  said  the  Shortrst  Hu//,  ‘  to  tritle  in 
dissenting  chapels;  sang  High  Church  thisniatter.  W'e  can  never  enjoy  a  settled, 
songs  in  the  streets;  insulted  known  J)is-  uninterrupted  unii  ii  in  this  natn)n,  till  the 
senters  as  they  pas.^^ed  ;  and  otherwise  or-  ,  spirit  of  Whiggism,  faction,  and  schism,  is 
tliodoxly  amused  themselves.  It  seemed  to  melted  down  like  the  old  money.  Here  is 
De  Foe  a  little  serious.  On  personal  *  the  Cfpportunity  to  secure  the  Church,  and 


grounds  he  did  not  care  for  the  bill,  its  ac¬ 
ceptance,  or  its  rejection  ;  but  its  political 


to  destroy  her  enemies.  I  do  not  prescribe 
fire  and  faggot,  but  Dihudti  r$t  ('(irtliono. 

O  '  o 


tendency  was  unsafe;  it  was  designed  as  'rbey  are  to  be  rooted  out  of  this  nation,  if 
an  act  of  oppression  ;  the  spirit  aroused  was  '  ever  we  will  live  in  j)eace  or  serve  Coil, 
dangerous;  and  the  attitude  taken  by  Dis- i 'Fhe  light  foolish  handling  of  them  by  Tmes, 
senters  wanted  both  dignity  and  courage. —  is  their  glory  and  advantage.  If  the  gal- 
Nor  let  it  be  supposed,  while  he  still  looked  lows  instead  of  the  compter,  and  the  galleys 
doubtingly  on,  that  ho  had  any  personal  rea-  j  instead  of  the  fines,  were  the  reward  of 
son  whicii  would  not  strongly  have  with- '  going  to  a  c«uivcnticle,  there  would  not  be 
held  him  from  the  fray.  He  had  now  six  so  many  suflerers.  4'he  spirit  of  inartyr- 
cliildren  ;  his  atlairs  were  again  thriving ;  (lorn  is  t)ver.  They  that  will  go  to  church 
the  works  at  Tilbury  had  reasonably  pros-  to  be  chosen  sheriffs  and  mayors,  woidd  go 
pored  ;  and  passing  judgment,  by  the  world’s  ;  to  forty  churches  rather  than  be  hanged.’ 
most  favored  tests,  on  the  house  to  which'  If  a  justification  of  this  masterly  pamphlet 
he  had  lately  removed  at  Hackney,  on  the  were  needed,  would  it  not  be  strikingly  vis- 
stvle  in  which  he  lived  there,  ami  on  the  !  ible  in  the  existence  of  a  state  of  society 
company  he  kept,  it  must  be  said  that  Dan-  ,  wherein  such  arguments  as  these  could  be 
iel  De  Foe  was  at  this  time  most  ‘  respect- 1  taken  to  have  grave  intention  ?  Gravely, 
able’  ami  well  to  do.  He  kept  his  coach,  Uhey  were  so  taken.  Sluggish,  timid,  cow¬ 
and  visited  county  members.  But  as  the  '  ardly  Dissenters  were  struck  with  fear; 
popular  rage  continued,  he  waived  pruden- '  rabid  High  Churchmen  shouted  approval, 
tial  considerations.  There  was  a  foul-  ;  A  Cambridge  Fellow  wrote  to  thank  his 
mouthed  Oxford  preacher  named  Sacheve-  bookseller  for  having  sent  him  so  excellent 
rell,  who  had  lately  aiinoimced  from  his  i  a  treatise,  it  being,  next  to  the  Holy  Bible 
pulpit  to  that  intelligent  Fniversity,  that  he  and  the  Sacred  Comments,  the  most  valua- 
could  not  be  a  true  son  of  the  Church  who  '  ble  he  had  ever  seen.  But  then  came  a 
did  not  lift  up  her  banner  against  the  Dis-  whisper  of  its  true  intention,  and  the  note 
senters;  who  did  not  hang  out  ‘  the  bloody  suddenly  changed.  'J’here  arose  a  clamor 
flag  and  banner  of  defiance  ;’  and  this  ser-  for  discovery  and  punishment  of  the  writer, 
mon  w’as  selling  for  twopence  in  the  streets,  'unequalled  in  its  vchicmence  and  intensity. 
It  determined  him,  he  tells  us,  to  delay  no  ’  To  the  lasting  disgrace  of  the  Dissenters, 
longer.  He  would  make  an  effort  to  stay  they  joined  the  cry.  ’J’hey  took  revenge 
the  plague.  And  he  wrote  and  published  for  their  own  dulness.  That  the  writer 
his  Shorfrst  Way  tf'ith  the  Dissenters — '  was  De  Foe  was  now  generally  known  ;  and 


without  his  name,  of  course. 


j  they  owed  his  wit  no  favor.  It  had  troubled 


Its  drift  was  to  personate  the  opinions  them  too  often  before  their  time.  They  pre- 
and  style  of  the  most  furious  of  the  high-  ■  ferred  to  wait  till  Sacheverell’s  bloody  flag 
flying  Church  party,  and  to  set  forth,  with  ;  was  hoisted  in  reality;  such  a  pamphlet 
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meanwhile,  was  a  scurrilous  irreverence  to 
religion  and  authority,  and  they  would  have 
none  ot”  it.  A  worthy  Colonel  of  the  party 
said,  ‘  heM  undertake  to  he  hauguian,  rather 
than  the  author  should  want  a  pass  out  of 
the  worhl  and  a  self-denying  chairman  of 
one  of  the  foremost  Dissenters’  clubs  pro¬ 
fessed  such  zeal,  that  if  he  could  find  the  j 
libeller  he  would  deliver  him  up  without  the 
reward.  For  government  had  now  olfered 
a  reward  of  fifty  pounds  for  the  apprehension 
of  Daniel  De  Foe.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  moderate  chiefs  were  disinclined  to  this  ; 
but  they  were  weak  at  that  time.  Lord  ■ 
Nottingham  had  not  yet  been  displaced; 
there  was  a'l'ery  House  of  Cinnmons,  which 
not  even  Harley’s  tact  could  always  man¬ 
age,  and  by  which  the  libel  had  been  voted  j 
to  the  hangman;  nor  had  (jodolphin’s  re- j 
luctance  availed  against  the  wish  of  the  i 

O  •  ! 

Court,  tliat  oliice  should  be  given  to  the 
member  most  eminent  for  opposition  to  the 
late  King  while  he  lived,  and  for  insults  to 
his  memory.  De  Foe  had  little  chance  ; 
and  Nottingham,  a  sincere  bigot,  took  the 
task  of  hunting  him  down.  'J’he  proclama¬ 
tion  in  the  Jjondon  (jlazvtte  described  him, 

‘  a  middle-sized,  spare  man,  about  forty 
years  old,  of  a  brown  complexion,  and  dark- 
brown  colored  hair,  but  wears  a  wig;  a 
hooked  nose,  a  sharp  chin,  gray  eyes,  and 
a  large  mole  near  his  mouth  ;  owner  of  the 
brick  and  pan-tile  works  near  Tilbury  Fort, 
ill  Essex.’  But  it  was  not  immediately  suc¬ 
cessful.  Warrants  then  threw  into  custody 
the  printer  and  the  bookseller ;  and  De 
Foe  concealed  himself  no  longer.  He 
came  forth,  as  he  says,  to  hrave  the  storm. 

He  stood  ill  the  Old  Bailey  dock  in  ITOB. 
Harcourt,  who  before  had  carried  up  the 
impeachment  of  Somers,  and  was  after¬ 
wards  counsel  for  Sacheverell,  prosecuted. 

‘  A  man  without  shame,’  says  Speaker 
Onslow,  ‘  but  very  able.’  It  was  his 
doctrine,  that  he  ought  to  prosecute  every 
man  who  should  assert  any  power  in  the 
people  to  call  their  governors  to  account; 
— taking  this  to  be  a  right  corrollary  from 
the  undoubtedly  existing  law  of  libel,  that 
no  man  might  publish  a  writing  rellecting 
on  the  government,  or  even  upon  the  capa¬ 
city  and  fitness  of  any  one  employed  in  it. 
The  Uevolutioii  had  not  altered  this  law  ; 
and  it  was  in  elTcct  the  direct  source  of  the 
prolligate  and  most  prolific  personal  libels 
of  the  age  we  are  entering  on.  For  Har- 
courl’s  policy  was  found  imjiracticable,  and 
retaliation  was  substituted  for  it; — as  the 
denial  of  all  liberty  in  theory  will  common- 
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ly  produce  extreme  licentiousness  in  prac¬ 
tice.  We  do  not  know  who  defended  De 
Foe  ;  but  he  seems  to  have  been  ill-defended. 
He  was  advised  to  admit  the  libel,  on  a 
loose  assurance  in  the  court  that  a  high  in¬ 
fluence  was  not  indisposed  to  jirolect  him. 
He  was  declared  guilty,  and  sentenced  to 
pay  a  fine  of  two  hundred  marks,  to  stand 
three  times  in  the  pillory,  to  be  iinjirisoiied 
during  the  Clueeii’s  pleasure,  and  to  find 
sureties  for  good  behaviour  for  seven  vears. 
Alas  for  the  fate  of  Wit  in  this  world  !  De 
Foe  was  taken  back  to  Newgate  and  told  to 
prepare  for  the  pillory.  The  high  inlluencc 
whispered  of  made  no  sign  now.  But 
some  years  after,  when  it  was  her  interest 
to  say  it,  the  Queen  condescended  to  say, 
that  ‘  she  left  all  that  matter  to  a  certain 
per.son,  and  did  not  think  he  would  have 
used  Mr.  De  Foe  in  such  a  manner.’ 

But  what  was  the  manner  to  Mr.  De  Foe? 
He  went  to  the  pillory,  as  in  those  after 
years  he  went  totlie  [lalace,  with  the  same 
ipiiet  temper.  In  truth,  writers  and  think¬ 
ers  lived  nearer  to  it  then  than  we  can  well 
fancy  possible  now.  It  had  played  no  igno¬ 
minious  part  in  the  grand  age  passed  away. 
Noble  hearts  had  been  tried  and  tempered 
in  it.  Daily  had  been  elevated  in  it,  men¬ 
tal  independence,  manly  self-reliance,  ro 
bust  athletic  endurance.  All  from  AVithin 
that  has  undying  vvorth,  it  had  in  those  times, 
but  the  more  plainly  exposed  Without.  The 
only  Archbishop  that  De  Foe  ever  truly  re¬ 
verenced,  was  the  son  of  a  man,  who,  in  it, 
had  been  tortured  and  mutilated;  and  the 
saintly  character  of  that  Prelate  was  even 
less  saintly  than  his  father’s.  A  ]*resby- 
terian’s  first  thought  would  be  of  these 
things;  and- De  l’\>c’s  preparation  for  the 
pillory  was  to  fortify  his  honest  dignity  by 
remembrance  of  them  in  the  most  nervous 
and  pointed  verses  he  had  ever  written. 

On  the  ’^Oth  of  July,  170B,  there  ajipear- 
ed,  in  twenty-four  (piarto  pages,  ^1  Hymn 
to  the  Pillory,  by  Daniel  De  Foe;  and  on 
that  day,  we  are  informed  by  the  London 
Gazette,  Daniel  De  Foe  stood  in  the  pillory 
before  the  Royal  Exchange  in  Cornhill;  on 
the  day  following,  near  the  conduit  in 
Cheapside  ;  and  on  the  Blst,  at  Temple- 
Bar.  A  large  crowd  had  assembled  to  pro¬ 
vide  themselves  sport ;  but  the  pillory  they 
most  enjoyed  was  not  of  the  government’s 
erecting.  Unexpectedly  they  saw  the  Law 
pilloried,  and  the  Ministers  of  State;  the 
dulness  which  could  not  comprehend,  and 
the  malice  which  on  that  account  would 
punish  a  popular  champion.  They  veered 
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quickly  rounil.  Ollier  missiles  llian  were '  address  might  sf  cm  to  liave  some  clTence  in 
wont  to  greet  a  pillory  reached  DeToe;  it;  his  utmost  liberality  to  contain  some 
and  shouts  of  a  different  temper.  11  is  health  bigotry  ;  his  best  oflices  to  society  to  he  ren- 
was  drunk  with  acclamations  as  he  stcxid  dercd  of  doubtful  origin,  by  what  would 
there;  and  nothing  harder  than  a  llower  appear  a  sort  of  everlasting  pragmaticalness 
was  (lung  at  him.  ‘The  people  were  ex-  and  delight  in  finding  fault.  It  is  natural, 
pected  to  treat  me  very  ill,’  he  said;  ‘but  all  this.  We  trample  upon  a  man;  plun- 
it  was  not  so.  (Ju  the  contrary,  they  were,  der  him  ;  imprison  him  ;  strive  to  make  him 
with  me;  wished  those  who  had  set  me  ,  infamous  ;  and  wonder  if  he  is  only  the  more 
there  were  placeil  in  my  room ;  and  express-  hardened  in  his  persuasion  that  he  has  a 
ed  their  affections  by  lond  shouts  and  ac-  much  better  case  than  ourselves.  One  of 
clamations  when  I  was  taken  down.’  We  the  pirate  printers  of  the  day,  took  advan- 
are  told  that  garlands  covered  the  platform  tage  of  the  imprisoned  writer’s  popularity 
w  here  he  stood  ;  and  that  he  saw' the to  issue  the  iru/*As  uf  the  Author  of  the 


passed  from  hand  to  hand,  and  heard  what  Tnuhoni  Kn^lishman  ;  and  thought  him- 
it  calmly  said  less  calmly  repeated, —  self  grossly  ill-used,  because  the  author  re¬ 

torted  with  a  charge  of  theft,  and  a  True 
‘  Tell  them  the  men  that  placed  liim  here  Collection  corrected  hu  Himstlf.  The  very 

Are  scandals  to  the  times;  .  i  i  i  rr  i  *  .1  *  i  ..  11 

Ar.  M  „  l.,«  to  ti.Ml  his  guilt, 

And  cunt  cumtnit  his  crimes.'  !  w’as  a  new  offence.  Here  was  a  large,  de¬ 

termined,  resolute  face.  Here  w  as  a  lordly, 
An  undeniable  witness  who  was  present  (a  full-bottomed  wig  ; — flowing  lower  tlian  the 
noted  Tory  libeller  of  the  day,  Ned  Ward)  elbow',  and  rising  higher  than  the  forehead, 
frankly  admits  this  ‘lofty  Hymn  to  the .  with  amazing  amplitude  of  curl.  Here 
wooden-ruff’  to  have  been  ‘to  the  law  a  was  ricldy-laced  cravat;  fine  loose  flowing 
counter-cuff;  and  truly,  without  Whiggish  cloak;  and  surly,  substantial,  citizen*  as- 
flattery,  a  plain  assault  and  dow  nright  bat-  pect.  He  w  as  proud  of  this  portrait,  by  the 
tery.’  Had  not  De  Foe  established  his  right,  way,  and  complains  of  that  of  the  pirate 
then,  to  stand  there  ‘unabashed?’  Un.a-j  volume  as  no  more  like  himself  than  Sir 
bashed  by,  and  unabated  in  his  contempt  1  Roger  L’Estrange  w’ as  like  the  dog  ’I'ou- 
for.  Tyranny  and  Hulness,  was  he  not  now  zer.  But  was  this  the  look  of  a  lan^uish- 


for.  Tyranny  and  Hulness,  was  he  not  now 
entitled  to  return  fearless  (not  ‘earless,’  O 


ing  prisoner?  Vv’as  this  an  image  of  the 


readers  of  Dunciud  !)  to  his  appointed  home  ^  tyranny  complained  of?  Neither  'rutchin 
in  Newgale?  of  the  nor  Leslie  of  the  lit  hear- 

A  home  of  no  unwise  experience  to  the  sal,  could  bring  himself  to  think  it.  So 
wise  observer.  A  scene  of  no  unromantic  1  they  found  some  rest  from  the  a.^^sailing  of 
aspect  to  the  minute  aud  careful  painter.  1  each  other,  in  common  and  prolonged  as- 
It  is  a  common  reproach  to  the  memory  of  saults  upon  He  Foe. 


William  of  Orange,  that  literature  and  art 


He  did  not  spare  them  in  return.  He  wrote 
found  no  encouragement  in  him;  hut  let  us  |  satires;  he  wrote  polemics;  he  wrote  {)oli- 
remember  tliat  Daniel  He  Foe  and  David  1  tics;  he  discussed  Occasional  Conformity 
Teniers  acknow  ledged  him  for  their  warm-  w  illi  Dissenters,  and  the  grounds  of  popular 
est  friend.  There  is  higher  art  and  higlier  right  with  Highfliers  ;  he  wrote  a  famous  ac- 
literature;  w  ithin  tlie  field  selected  by  both,  count  of  the  (Ircat  l^'ttfrm  ;  he  took  jiart  in 
there  is  none  so  exact  aud  true.  But  the  tiie  boldest  questions  of  Scotch  and  Irish  pol- 
war  of  politics  has  not  yet  released  our  Fug-  icy  ;  he  canvassed  with  daring  freedom  the 
lisli  Teniers.  He  has  not  leisure  yet  for  measures  of  the  Court,  on  whose  jdeasure 


the  more  peaceful  ‘  art  of  roguery  ’ 


the  opening  of  his  jirison-doors  depended  ; 


In  tlie  Writings  he  now  rapidly  sent  forth  .  he  argued  with  admirable  force  and  w  it 

O  ^  i  •  I  o  ^ 

from  New  gate,  we  think  we  see  something  against  a  projiosed  revival  of  the  censorship 
of  what  w  e  may  call  the  impatient  restless-  of  tlie  press  ;  he  put  the  claims  of  antliorsto 
ness  of  Martyrdom.  He  is  more  eager  than  he  jirotecteil  in  their  copy-right  with  irresist- 
was  perhaps  desirable,  to  proclaim  what  he  ihle  force;  and  finally  beset  up  his  Review. 
has  done,  and  what  he  will  do.  M'e  can  ^  Its  plan  was  curious,  and,  at  that  time, 
fancy,  if  we  n1?iy  so  express  it,  a  sort  of  rea-  '  new'  to  Knglish  literature.  It  was  at  first  a 
sonable  dislike,  somewhat  unreasonably  quarto  sheet,  somewhat  widely  printed,  pub- 
conceived  against  him  now,  by  the  young  lished  weekly,  and  sold  for  a  penny.  Af- 
men  of  letters  and  incipient  wits  with  whom  ter  the  fourth  number,  it  was  reduced  to 
the  world  was  going  easily.  His  utmost ,  half  a  sheet  and  sold  for  twopence,  in  small- 
VoL.  VI.— No.  IV.  31 
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er  print  raid  with  double  columns.  After!  the  first  volume;  beside  those  of  political 
the  eighth  number,  it  was  published  twice  ■  concern.  It  condemned  the  fashionable 
a-week,  on  Tuesdays  and  Satiirdays.  lie- ;  practice  of  immoilerate  drinking  ;  in  vari- 
fore  the  close  of  the  first  v(  lume,  it  sent  oiis  ways,  ridiculed  the  not  less  fashionable 
forth  monthly  supi)lcments.  And  at  last  it  ^  habit  of  swearing  ;  inveighed  against  the 
appeared  on  the  Tuesday, 'J'hursday,  and  laxity  of  marital  tics;  exposed  the  licen- 
Saturday,  of  every  week  ;  and  so  continued, .  tiousness  of  the  stage;  discussed,  with  great 
without  intermission,  and  written  solely  by  [  clearness  and  sound  knowledge,  questions 
Ue  Foe,  for  nine  years.  He  wrote  it  in  afiecting  trade  and  the  jioor ;  laughed  at 
prison  and  out  of  prison  ;  in  sickness  and  ■  the  rage  for  gambling  speculations;  and 
in  health.  It  did  not  cease  when  circurn-  waged  inveterate  war  with  the  harharous 
stances  called  him  from  England.  No  of-  practice  of  the  duel.  Its  machinery  for 
ficial  employment  determined  it;  no  poli- '  matters  non-political  was  a  so-called  Nro/.- 
tic  consideration  availed  to  discontinue  it.  daions  Cliih,  organized  to  hear  complaints, 
Through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  men  and  and  entrusted  with  the  [)ower  ofdecidimr 
ministries,  from  IT04  to  I7FI;  amid  all  the  them.  Let  us  sIk.w  how'  it  acted.  A  gen- 
contentions  and  the  shouts  of  party,  he.tleman  appears  before  the  club,  and  coin- 
kept  with  this  homely  weapon  his  single-  jilains  of  his  wife.  She  is  a  bad  wife;  he 
handed  way,  a  solitary  watchman  at  the  cannot  exactly  tell  why.  4'here  is  along 
portals  of  the  commonwealth.  Remarka-  examination,  proving  nothing;  when  sud- 
ble  for  its  rich  and  various  know  ledge,  its  denly  a  member  of  the  club  begs  pardon  for 
humor,  its  satire,  its  downright  hearty  the  question,  and  asks  if  his  worship  was  .a 
earnestness,  it  is  a  yet  more  surprising  mon-  good  husband.  His  worship,  greatly  sur- 
ument  of  inexhaustible  activity  and  energy,  prised  at  such  a  question,  is  again  at  a  loss 
It  seems  to  have  been  suggested  to  him,  in  to  answer.  Whereujion,  the  club  pass  three 
the  first  instance,  as  a  resource  against  the  resolutions.  Tliat  most  women  that  are 
uncertainties  of  his  impri.'ionmcnt,  and  their  bad  wives  are  made  so  by  bad  husbands: 
disastrous  efifect  on  his  trade  speculations.  That  this  society  will  hear  no  complaints 
(he  had  lost  by  this  prosecution  more  than  against  a  virtuous  had  wife  from  a  vicious 
L.4000;)  and  there  is  no  doubt  it  assisted  ,  good  husband  :  'I'hat  he  that  has  a  bad  w  ife, 
him  in  the  support  of  his  family  for  several  and  can’t  find  the  reason  of  it  in  her,  ’tis 
of  these  years.  But  he  had  no  eflicient  ’  ten  to  one  that  he  finds  it  in  himself.  And 
protection  against  its  continued  piracy. —  the  decision  finally  is,  that  the  gentleman 
The  thieves  counted  it  by  thousands,  w  hen  is  to  go  home,  and  be  a  good  husband  for  at 

least  three  months  ;  after  which,  if  his  w  ife 
is  still  uncured,  they  will  proceed  against 
her  as  they  shall  find  cause.  In  this  way, 
pleas  and  defences  arc  heard  on  the  vari¬ 
ous  points  that  present  themselves  in  the 
subjects  named ;  and  not  seldom  with  a 
lively  dramatic  interest.  The  graver  argu¬ 
ments  and  essays  too,  have  an  easy,  homely 
vigor;  a  lightness  and  pleasantry  %>f  tone; 
very  difterent  from  the  pondrous  handlincr 
peculiar  to  Ridjiaths  and  the  Dyers,  the 
Tutchins  and  the  Leslies.  We  ojicn  at  an 
essay  on  trade,  which  would  delight  Mr. 
Cobden  himself.  De  Foe  is  arguing  against 
impolitic  restrictions.  4Ve  think  to  plaaue 
the  foreigner,  he  says;  in  reality,  we  but 
deprive  ourselves.  ‘  If  you  vex  me.  I’ll  eat 
no  dinner,  said  I,  when  I  was  a  little  boy  : 
till  my  mother  taught  me  to  be  wiser  by 
letting  me  stay  till  I  was  hungry.’ 

The  reader  w  ill  remember  the  time  when 
this  Review  was  planned.  Ensign  Steele 
was  but  a  lounger  in  the  lobbies  of  the  the¬ 
atres  ;  Addison  had  not  emerged  from  his 
garret  in  the  llaymarket.  The  details  of 


worthy  Mr.  Mathews  the  publisher  could 
only  account  by  hundreds;  and  hence  the 
main  and  most  substantial  profit  its  writer 
derived  from  all  the  anxiety  ami  toil  it  cost 
him,  was  expressed  in  the  proud  declaration 
of  one  of  its  latest  Numbers.  ‘  I  have  here  j 
espoused  an  honest  interest,  and  have  stead¬ 
ily  adhered  to  it  all  my  days.  I  never  for-  ^ 
sook  it  when  it  w  as  oppressed  ;  never  made 
a  gain  by  it  when  it  was  advanced;  and,  I 
thank  God,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  all  the' 
courts  and  parties  in  Christendom  to  bid  a 
price  high  enough  to  buy  me  ofi’  from  it,  or 
make  me  desert  it.’ 

The  arrangement  of  its  plan  was  not  less  ' 
original  than  that  of  its  form.  The  path  it 
struck  out  in  periodical  literature  was,  in  ' 
this  respect,  entirely  novel.  It  classed  the  | 
minor  and  the  larger  morals ;  it  mingled 
personal  and  public  themes;  it  put  the' 
gravities  of  life  in  an  entertaining  form; — 
and  at  once  discussed  the  politics,  and  cor-! 
rected  the  vices  of  the  age.  We  will  best 
indicate  the  manner  in  which  this  w'as  done 
by  naming  rapidly  the  subjects  treated  in 
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counnon  life  liad  not  yet  been  invested  with  | 
the  graces  of  literature;  the  social  and  po¬ 
lite  moralities  were  still  disregarded  in  the 
press;  the  world  knew  not  the  innucnce  of 
niy  Lady  Betty  Modish,  and  Colonel  Rant¬ 
er  still  swore  at  the  waiters.  Where  shall 
wc  look  for  ‘  the  first  sprightly  runnings’  of 
lattitrs  and  Sfnetators  then,  if  we  have 
not  found  them  in  De  Toe’s /itroir  ?  The 
earlier  was  indeed  the  ruder  workman  ;  hut  , 
wit,  originality  and  knowledge  were  yet  the 
tools  he  worked  with;  atid  the  later  ‘two¬ 
penny  authors,’  as  Mr.  Dennis  is  pleased  to 
call  them,  found  the  way  well  struck  out 
for  their  finer  and  more  delicate  art.  What ! 
had  been  done  for  the  citizen-classes,  they 
were  to  do  for  the  beauties  and  the  wits. 
They  had  watched  the  experiment,  and  seen 
its  success.  The  Review  was  enormously  : 
popular.  It  was  stolen,  pirated,  hawked  , 
about  every  where;  and  the  writer,  with  j 
few  of  the  advantages,  paid  all  the  penalties' 
of  success.  lie  complains  that  his  name  j 
was  made  ‘  the  hackney  title  of  the  times.’  i 
Hardly  a  penny  or  twopenny  pamphlet  wasj 
afterwards  cried  in  the  streets  to  which  the 
scurrillous  libeller,  or  witless  dunce,  had 
not  for<;ed  that  popular  name.  Nor  was  it 
without  its  inlluence  on  the  course  of  events  , 
which  now  gradually  changed  the  aspect 
and  the  policy  of  Godolphin’s  government. 
De  Toe  has  claimed  for  himself  large  share 
in  preparing  a  way  fiir  what  were  called  ihe 
‘modern  Whigs;’  and  the  claim  was  un-i 
doubtedly  well  founded. 

Nottingham  and  Rochester  had  resigneri ;  | 
and  the  great  House  of  (Commons  tactician 
was  now  a  member  of  the  government. , 
The  seals  of  the  Home  and  War  Ofiices  j 
had  been  given  to  Harley  and  his  friend  , 
Henry  i^t.  John.  The  Lord-'Treasurer , 
could  not  yet  cross  boldly  to  the  W  higs,  j 
and  would  not  creep  back  to  the  Tories. 
To  join  with  Robert  Harley  w  as  to  do  nei- , 
ther  of  these  things.  This  famous  person  ! 
appears  to  us  to  have  been  the  nearest  re- ; 
presentative  of  what  we  might  call  the  prac¬ 
tical  spirit  of  the  Revolution,  of  any  who  ! 
lived  in  that  age.  In  one  of  his  casual  say-j 
ings  reported  by  Pope,  we  seem  to  find  a 
clue  to  his  character.  Some  one  liad  ob- ; 
served  of  a  measure  proposed,  that  the  peo-  j 
pie  would  never  bear  it.  ‘  None  of  us,’  re- , 
plied  Harley,^ ktiow  how  far  the  good  peo-, 
pie  of  England  will  bear.’  All  his  life  he  i 
was  engaged  in  attempts  upon  that  problem. 
If  he  had  thought  less  of  the  good  people  of 
England,  he  would  have  been  a  less  able, 
a  more  daring,  and  certainly  a  more  suc¬ 


cessful  statesman.  We  do  not  think  he 
was  a  Trimmer,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  word.  When  he  went  to  church,  and 
sent  his  family  to  the  meeting-house ;  when 
he  never  asked  a  clergyman  to  his  Sunday 
table,  without  providing  a  clergyman  of 
‘  another  sort’  to  meet  him  ;  we  should  try 
to  find  a  better  word  for  it,  if  we  would  not 
find  a  worse  for  the  Revolution.  The  Re¬ 
volution  trimmed  between  two  parties. 
The  Revolution,  to  this  day,  is  but  the 
grand  unsolved  experiment  of  how  much 
the  people  of  England  will  bear.  To  call 
Harley  a  mere  court  intriguer,  is  as  j)rc- 
posterous  as  to  call  him  a  statesman  of 
commanding  genius.  He  had  less  of  mere 
courtliness  than  any  of  his  colleagues.  The 
fashionable  Trench  d  ncing-m.aster  who 
wondered  what  the  devil  the  Queen  should 
have  seen  in  him  to  make  him  an  Earl  and 
Lord-Treasurer — for  he  attended  him  two 
years,  and  never  taught  such  a  dunce — 
gives  us  a  lively  notion  of  his  homely,  bour¬ 
geois  manners.  Petticoat  politics  are  to  be 
charged  against  him  ;  but  to  no  one  who 
thoroughly  knew  the  Queen  can  it  be  mat¬ 
ter  of  severe  reproach,  that  he  was  at  the 
pains  to  place  Abigail  Hill  about  her  per¬ 
son.  He  knew  the  impending  downfall  of 
Marlborough’s  too  imperious  wife ;  and  was 
he  to  lose  a  power  so  plaiidy  within  his 
grasp,  and  see  it  turned  against  him?  His 
success  in  the  Bedchamber  never  shook  his 
suj»erior  faith  in  the  agencies  of  Parliament 
and  the  Press.  These  two  were  the  levers 
of  the  Revolution  ;  and  they  are  memorably 
associated  with  the  government  of  Robert 
Harley. 

As  soon  as  he  joined  Godolphin,  he  seems 
to  have  turned  his  thoughts  to  De  Toe.  He 
was  not,  indeed,  the  first  who  had  done  so. 
More  than  one  attempt  had  been  already 
made  to  capitulate  w  ith  that  potent  prisoner. 
Two  lords  had  gone  to  him  in  Newgate  ! 
says  Oldmixon;  in  amaze  that  one  lord 
could  find  his  way  to  such  a  place.  He 
says  the  same  thing  himself,  in  the  witty 
narrative  at  the  close  of  the  Consolidator. 
But  they  carried  conditions  w  ith  them  ;  and 
there  is  a  letter  in  the  British  Museum, 
(Add it.  MS.  *4’JI,)  wherein  De  Toe  writes 
to  Lord  Halifax,  that  he  ‘scorned  to  come 
out  of  Newgate  at  the  price  of  betraying  a 
dead  master.’  Harley  made  no  conditions ; 
it  was  not  his  way.  He  sent  to  De  Toe  be¬ 
cause  he  w’as  a  man  of  letters,  and  in  dis- 
,  tress.  His  message  was  by  ‘  word  of 
I  mouth,’  and  to  this  effect — ‘  Pray,  ask  Mr. 
De  Toe  what  I  can  do  for  him.’  Nor  was 
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the  reply  less  cliar'icter  istic.  The  prisoner 
took  :i  j)iece  of  paper  and  wrote  the  jiarahle 
of  the  l)lind  man  in  the  gospel.  ‘  1  am 
blind,  and  yet  ask  me  what  thou  shalt  do 
for  me!  My  answer  is  plain  in  my  misery. 
Lord,  that  7  mmj  rcrrivc  tin/  sight !'  Wliat 
else  could  such  a  man  wish  for  hut  his  Li¬ 
berty  ?  Yet  four  months  passed  before  a 
further  communication.  It  seemed  to  im¬ 
ply  reluctance  in  a  higher  (jiiarter.  Within 
four  months,  however,  ‘  her  Majesty  was 
pleased  particularly  to  impiire  into  my  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  by  my  Lord-'l’reasurer  (lo- 
dolphin  to  send  a  considerable  supply  to  my 
wife  and  family  ;  and  to  send  to  me  the 
prison-money,  to  pay  my  fine  and  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  my  discharge  ’ 

llis  health  was  shattered  by  his  long  C(»n- 
finement.  He  took  a  house  at  Ihiry  in  Suf¬ 
folk,  and  lived  there  a  little  while  retired. 
But  his  pen  did  not  rest;  nor  could  he  re¬ 
tire  from  the  notorieties  that  followed  him. 
His  name  was  still  hawked  about  the  I.on- 
don  streets  ;  and  it  was  reported,  and  had 
to  be  formally  denied,  that  he  had  escaped 
from  Newgate  by  a  trick.  Then  came  the 
exciting  news  that  Blenheim  was  won, 
France  humbled,  Eurojie  saved  ;  and  l)e 
Foe,  in  verses  of  no  great  merit,  but  which 
cost  him  only  ‘  three  hours’  to  compose, 
gave  public  utterance  to  his  joy.  Then  the 
dry  unlettered  Lord-Treasurer  went  in 
search  of  the  most  graceful  wit  among  the 
Whigs,  to  get  advice  for  a  regular  poet  to 
celebrate  the  Captain-General.  'Fhen  Hal¬ 
ifax  brought  down  Addison  from  his  garret ;  ! 
the  Campaign  was  exchanged  for  a  comfort¬ 
able  governmeni  salary;  and  communica¬ 
tions  again  opened  with  l)e  Foe.  Two  let¬ 
ters  of  this  date,  from  himself  to  Halifax, 
have  escaped  his  biographers.  In  the  first 
he  is  grateful  for  that  lord’s  unexpected 
goodness  in  mentioning  him  to  my  Lord- 
Treasurer  ;  but  would  be  well  pleased  to 
wait  till  Halifax  is  himself  in  power.  He 
speaks  of  a  government  communication  con¬ 
cerning  ‘  paper  credit,’  which  he  is  then 
handling  in  his  Review.  He  regrets  that 
some  proposal  his  lordship  had  sent,  ‘ex¬ 
ceeding  pleasant  to  me  to  perform,  as  well 
as  useful  to  be  done,’  had  been  so  blundered 
by  the  messenger  that  he  could  not  under¬ 
stand  it ;  and  from  this  we  get  a  glimpse  of 
a  person  hitlierto  unnamed  in  his  history — 
a  brother,  a  stupid  fellow.  In  the  second 
letter  he  acknowledges  the  praise  and  favors 
of  Lord  Halifax  ;  and  thus  manfully  declares 
the  principle  on  which  Ids  own  services  are 
offered.  ‘If  to  be  encouraged  in  giving 
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niyself  up  to  that  service  your  lordship  is 
pleased  so  much  to  overvalue;  if  going  on 
with  the  more  cheerfulness  in  being  useful 
to,  and  promoting  the  general  peace  and 
interest  of  this  nation  ;  if  to  the  last  vigor¬ 
ously  opposing  a  stupid,  distracted  party, 
that  are  for  ruiidng  themselves  rather  than 
not  destroy  their  neighbors  ;  if  this  be  to 
merit  so  much  regard,  your  lordship  binds 
me  in  the  most  durable,  and  to  me  the  most 
pleasant  engagement  in  the  world,  because 
’tis  a  service  that,  with  my  gratitude  to  your 
lordship,  keeps  an  eiaet  unison  with  nnj 
{reason,  tin/  prineiple,  nn/  inelinations,  and 
\  the  duty  every  man  owes  to  his  country ,  and 
his  posterity  ' 

Harley  was  at  this  time  in  daily  commu¬ 
nication  with  Halifax,  and  doubtless  saw 
these  letters.  But  he  managed  all  things 
warily.  He  had  not  appeared  in  De  Foe’s 
affairs  since  he  effected  his  release  ;  and  that 
release  he  threw  upon  the  (iueen.  In  the 
sanu*  temper  he  sent  to  him  now.  The 
Queen,  he  said,  had  need  of  his  assistance. 
He  offered  him  no  employment  to  fetter  his 
future  engagements.  He  knew  that  in  the 
last  of  his  publications  (the  Consolidator,  a 
prose  satire  remarkable  for  the  hints  it 
threw  out  to  Culliver)  he  had  laughed  at 
Addison  for  refusing  to  write  the  Campaign 
‘  till  he  had  a-year  secured  to  liim  / 

— an  allusion  never  forgiven.  He  sent  for 
him  to  London  ;  told  him  the  Queen  ‘  had 
the  goodness  to  think  of  taking  him  into  her 
I  service;  and  did  what  the  Whigs  were 
vainly  endeavoring  to  do  for  an  Irish  Priest 
who  had  written  the  most  masterly  satire 
since  the  days  of  Kabelai.s — took  him  to 
Court  to  kiss  hands.  We  see  in  all  this 
but  the  truth  of  the  character  we  would  as¬ 
sign  to  Harley.  On  grounds  independent 
of  either  party,  except  so  far  as  ‘  reasN'ii, 
principles,  inclination,  and  duty  to  his  coun¬ 
try’  should  jiromjit,  he  had  here  enlisted 
this  powerful,  homely,  and  popular  writer  in 
the  service  of  the  government  of  the  II  evo¬ 
lution.  Compare*!  with  Harley,  we  cannot 
but  think  the  old  Whigs,  with  every  honest 
inclination,  little  better  than  bunglers  in 
matters  of  this  kind.  It  is  true  that  not 
even  Harley  could  carry  the  Vicar  of  Lara- 
cor  to  the  jialace  ; — but  be  could  carry  him 
in  his  coach  to  country  ale-houses  ;  he  could 
play  games  of  counting  poultry  on  the  rf)ad, 
or  ‘  who  should  first  see  a  cat  or  an  old  wo¬ 
man  ;’  he  could  loll  back  on  his  seat  with  a 
broad  ‘  Temple’  jest ;  or  he  could  call  or  be 
called  Jonathan  and  Harley  ; — and  the  old 
Whigs  were  much  toocharv  of  these  thintrs. 
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So  lliey  liad  lost  Prior,  and  were  loaiiifr  ' 
Parnell  and  Swift;  and  he  who  had  com¬ 
pared  Lord  Somers  to  AristideSy  was  soon 
to  talk  of  him  as  little  better  than  a  rascal. 

We  next  see  De  Foe  in  the  house  of  Mr. 
Secretary  Harley.  He  has  been  named  to, 
execute  a  secret  commission  in  the  public 
service,  which  reipiircs  a  brief  absence  on 
the  Continent,  lie  is  makiuir  preparations 
for  his  departure ;  proposing  to  travel  as  ^ 
Mr.  Christopher  Hurt ;  giving  Harley  ad¬ 
vice  for  a  large  scheme  of  secret  intelli- 
orence ;  and  discussing  with  him  a  pro- j 
posed  poetical  satire  (afterwards  published 
as  the  l)i(t  of  Poland)  against  the  High 
Church  faction.  In  a  subse(|uent  farewell 
letter  he  adverts  to  these  things;  and,  after 
naming  some  matters  of  public  feeling,  in 
which  one  of  the  minister’s  Tory  associates 
was  awkwardly  involved,  characteristically 
closes  with  an  opinion,  that  it  was  needful 
Harley  should  know  in  this,  as  well  as  any 
thing  else,  what  the  people  sap. 

'Phe  fi>reign  service  was  one  of  danger. 

‘  1  ran  as  much  danger  of  my  life  as  a  gren¬ 
adier  upon  the  counterscarp.’  But  it  was 
discharged  successfully;  and,  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  risk,  the  government  olfered  him 
what  seems  to  have  been  a  small  sinecure. 
He  took  it  as  a  debt ;  and  at  a  later  jieriod, 
when  o|)posed  to  the  reigning  ministry, 
complains  that  large  arrears  were  then  un¬ 
paid.  On  liis  return  he  had  found  the  Tory 
House  of  Commons  dissolved,  and  the  new  | 
elections  in  progress.  He  threw  himself 
into  the  contest  with  characteristic  ardor. 
He  wrote;  he  canvassed;  he  vote<l  ;  he 
journeyed  throughout  the  country  on  horse¬ 
back,  he  tells  us,  more  than  eleven  hun¬ 
dred  miles;  and,  in  addresses  to  electors] 
every  where,  still  counselled  the  necessity 
of  laying  aside  party  prejudices,  of  bury  ing 
former  animosities,  and  of  meeting  their 
once  Tory  ministers  at  least  half  way.  He 
found  many  arguments  on  his  road,  he  adds. 
He  found  people  of  all  ojiinions,  as  well 
Churchmen  as  Dissenters,  living  in  Chris¬ 
tian  neighborluHMl ;  and  he  had  very  often 
the  honor,  ‘  with  small  dilhciilty,  of  con¬ 
vincing  gentlemen  over  a  bottle  of  wine, 
that  the  author  of  tlie  lierieic  was  really  no 
monster,  but  a  conversable,  social  creature.’ 
His  Essays,  meanwhile,  written  in  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  thi.s* journeying,  were  admirable. 
They  were  read  in  every  colFee  house  and 
club;  often  they  were  stolen  from  these 
houses  by  Higlilliers,  that  they  might  not 
be  read  ;  they  were  (juoted  on  every  popu¬ 
lar  hustings;  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough 


sent  them  over  to  the  camp  in  Flanders; 
and  the  writer,  on  peril  of  his  life,  was 
warned  to  discontinue  them.  His  tributes 
of  this  latter  kind  were  numerous.  High- 
llying  justices  followed  him  about  the  coun¬ 
try  with  false  warrants  of  arrest ;  sham  ac¬ 
tions  were  brought  against  him  in  shoals  ; 
compounded  debts  of  long  past  years  were 
revived  ;  and  only  his  own  unecpialled  and  ir¬ 
resistible  energy  could  have  staved  the  com- 
j»letion  ol  his  ruin.  But  no  jot  of  heart  or 
hope  w  as  abated  in  him.  ‘  He  is  not,’  says 
no  friendly  critic,  ‘  daunted  with  multi¬ 
tudes  ol  enemies ;  for  he  faces  as  many 
every  Tuc.silay, 'rimrsday,  and  Saturday,  as 
there  are  foes  to  moderation  and  peace. 
He  Reviews  without  fear,  and  acts  without 
tainting.  He  is  a  jierson  of  true  courage.’ 

Ti  e  elections  confirmed  the  power  of 
j  the  \Vhigs.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham 
and  Sir  Nathan  M'right  retired  to  make 
,  way  for  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  Lord 
Cowper :  and  a  renegade  M  hig  and  former 
Dissenter,  Lord  Haversham,  led  the  first 
attack  upon  the  ministers.  De  Foe  was 
,  dragged  forward  by  this  lord  as  the  ‘  mean 
and  mercenary  prostitute  of  the  Review  f 
as  making  his  fortune  by  the  way  of  ‘  scrib¬ 
bling;’  and  as  receiving  both  ‘  encourage¬ 
ment  and  instructions’  from  Godolphm. 
There  was  a  quiet  dignity  and  eloquence 
in  his  answer.  He  reminds  the  turncoat 
peer  that  Fate,  which  makes  footballs  of 
men,  kicks  some  men  up  stairs  and  some 
down ;  that  some  are  advanced  without 
lioiuir,  others  suppre.sscd  without  infamy; 
that  some  arc  raised  without  merit,  some 
crushed  without  crime;  and  that  no  man 
knows,  by  the  beginning  of  things,  wheth¬ 
er  his  course  shall  issue  in  a  peerage  or  a 
j)i!lory.  To  the  charge  of  writing  for 
^  bread,  he  asks  what  are  all  the  employ¬ 
ments  in  the  world  pursued  for,  but  for 
bread  !  ‘  Tlie  lawy  er  pleads,  the  soldier 

fights,  the  musician  fid<lles,  the  players  act, 
and,  no  rellection  on  the  tribe,  the  clergy 
preach,  for  bread.’  For  the  rest,  he  re¬ 
minds  him  that  he  had  never  hetraved  his 

«/ 

I  master  (William  had  given  Lord  Havers¬ 
ham  his  peerage)  nor  his  friend  ;  that  he 
;  had  always  espoused  the  cause  of  truth 
and  liberty  ;  that  he  had  lived  to  be  ruined 
.for  it;  that  he  had  lived  to  see  it  triumph 
'over  tyranny,  party  rage,  and  persecution 
principles ;  and  that  he  teas  sorry  to  see 
any  man  ahandon  it. 

Beside  the  Riview,  he  had  published  in 
the  current  year  works  on  trade  ;  on  the 
conduct  and  inanagenieni  of  the  poor ;  on 
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toleration  ;  and  on  colonial  intolerance  in 
North  America.  It  would  bo  ditliciilt  to 
name  a  more  soundly  reasoned  or  shrewdly 
written  pamphlet  than  his  Giving  Aims.  No 
Charifi/.  He  claimed  to  he  heard  on  that 
subject,  he  said,  as  an  English  freeholder. 

His  town  tenements  had  been  taken  from 
hijii  ;  the  Tilbury  works  were  gone;  and  !  from  a  tield-piece 
the  Freeman’s  Yard  house  was  his  no  long- 1  popular  ever  since 
er ;  but 

hold.  He  does  not  tell  us  lu  what  county 
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new  Edition  advertised.  It  flew  like  wild- 
hre.  'I'he  copies,  to  use  an  illustration  of 
Sir  Walter  SctUi’s,  (with  whom  the  narrative 
was  an  immense  favorite,)  which  had  hung 
on  the  bookseller’s  hands  as  heavy  as  a  pile 
of  lead  bullets,  now  traversed  the  town  in  eve¬ 
ry  direction  like  the  same  bullets  discharged 
Nay,  the  book  has  been 


.More  than  fifty  editions 
he  still  possessed  one  English  free- 1  have  not  exhausted  its  popularity.  Mr.s. 
le  does  not  tell  us  in  what  county  ;  j  Veal’s  ghost  is  still  helieved  by  thousands. 


but  he  had  moved  his  family  to  Newington, 
and  it  was  doubtless  in  some  way  connect¬ 
ed  with  that  scene  of  his  boyhood.  To 
this  date,  also,  belong  several  pamphlets 
on  Dissenter.s’  questions;  his  attempted  en¬ 
forcement  of  a  better  scheme  for  the  regu- 
lation,of  madhouses;  and  \usJure  Divino. 
The  latter  appeared  with  a  large  subscrip¬ 
tion,  and  was  impudently  pirated  on  the 
very  day  of  its  publication.  Now,  too,  there 
went  to  him  that  worthy  and  much  distress- 


.\nd  the  hundreds  of  thousands  who  have 
bought  the  silly  piece  of  Drdincourt^  (for 
hawking  booksellers  have  m.adc  their  for¬ 
tunes  by  traversing  the  country  with  it  in 
sixpenny  numbers,)  have  home  unconscious 
testimony  to  the  genius  of  I)e  Foe. 

It  was  now  engaged  once  more  in  the 
service  of  the  Ministry.  He  had,  in  vari¬ 
ous  writings,  j)repared  his  countrymen  for 
the  greatest  political  measure  of  the  time; 
he  was  known  to  have  a<l vised  the  late  KimT 


ed  bookseller,  who  had  published  a  large  |  on  a  project  for  the  Scottish  Fuion  ;  and 
edition  of  a  very  dull  and  heavy  book,  call- '  Hndolphin,  about  to  immortalize  his  ad- 
ed  Drclinroiirt  on  Death,  ‘  with  several  :  ministration  by  that  signal  act  of  statesman- 
directions  howto  prepare  ourselves  to  die  I  ship,  called  in  the  services  of  Do  l’\)e. 
well;’  which  the  public,  not  appearing  to  He  describes  the  Lord-Treasurer’s  second 
relish  unauthorized  directions  of  that  na- J  introduction  of  him  to  her  Majesty,  and  to 
ture,  had  stubbornly  refused  to  buy.  What  i  the  honor  of  kissing  her  hand.  ‘  Upon 
was  to  be  done  with  the  ponderous  stock  this  second  introduction,  her  Majesty  was 
under  which  his  shelves  were  groaning:  pleased  to  tell  me,  with  a  goodness  peculiar 
De  Foe  quieted  his  fears.  Nothing  but  a  ;  to  herself,  she  had  such  satisfacti<m  in  my 
(rhost  from  the  grave,  it  was  true,  could  re- 1  former  services,  that  she  appointed  me  for 


commend  such  a  book  with  effect ;  but  a 
ghost  from  the  grave  the  worthy  bookseller 
should  have.  As  speedily  done  as  said  : 


another  office.’  The  greater  part  t)f  the 
next  two  years  was  passed  in  this  office  ; 
which  seems  to  have  combined,  with  the 


De  Foe  sent  him,  in  a  few  days.  The  7’/v/r  '  duties  of  Secretary  to  the  English  Com- 
Ilistory  of  the  ^^ppnrilion  of  one  Airs.  IVr?/  inissioners,  considerable  power  and  influ- 
the  next  day  after  her  Death,  to  one  Mrs.' once  derived  from  the  Ministry  at  home. 
Hargrave,  at  Canterbury,  the  Sth  of  Sep- \  It  was  an  important  appointment,  and  Go- 
tember,  If  such  a  thing  was  ever  to  !  dolphin  was  assailed  for  it.  ‘An  under 

be  believed,  here  it  was  made  credible.  '  spur-leather,  forsooth,  sent  down  to  Sc(»t- 
The  business-like,  homely,  earnest,  com- i  land  to  make  the  Union!’  It  carried  De 
mon-place  air  of  truth,  was  perfectly  irre-  Foe  at  various  intervals  between  Edinburgh 
sistible.  And  what  said  the  gho.‘>t  to  Mrs.  !  and  London  ;  involved  him  in  continual 
Bargrave?  The  ghost,  in  the  course  of  a  long  j  discussion  leading  to  or  rising  out  of  the 
gossip,  filled  with  the  says  /  and  thinks  /,  j  measure,  as  well  as  in  the  riots  which 
the  says  she  and  thinks  she,  of  the  tea-table  ■  marked  the  excitement  of  the  time  ;  pro¬ 
of  a  country  town,  said — with  all  the  con- 1  cured  for  him  what  seems  to  have  been  the 
fident  dogmatism  of  her  recent  mortuary  really  cordial  and  friendly  attentions  of  the 
experience — that  Drelincourt’s  book  on  Duke  of  Queensbury  and  Lord  Buchan  ; 


Death  was  the  best  book  ever  written  on 
that  subject.  Doctor  Sherlock  was  not 
bad  ;  two  Dutch  books  had  merit ;  seve¬ 
ral  others  were  worth  mention  ;  hut  Dre- 
lincourt,  she  protested,  had  by  far  the  clear¬ 
est  notions  of  death  and  the  future  state,  of 
any  one  who  had  handled  the  matter.  The 
narrative  was  appended  to  the  book,  and  a 


directed  his  attention  to  various  matters 
which  he  believed  to  be  essential  to  Scot¬ 
tish  prosjierity  ;  and  grotinded  in  him  a 
high  respect  and  liking  for  the  Scottish 
people.  He  wrote  a  poem  in  eulogy  of 
them;  busied  himself  earnestly  with  sug¬ 
gestions  for  their  commercial  and  national 
advancement;  and  spent  some  well-devoted 
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labor,  in  afier  years,  on  llie  comjtilaliun 
of  a  very  tninule,  and,  so  to  speak,  liigidy 
dramatic  History  of  the.  I  nion.  We  re¬ 
joice  t{»  have  to  couple  that  act,  so  eminent¬ 
ly  in  the  best  spirit  of  the  Uevolution,  so 
large-minded  and  so  tolerant,  with  his 
name.  It  changed  turbulence  to  trancpiil- 
liiy  ;  rude  poverty  to  a  rich  civilization  ; 
and  the  fierce  atrocities  of  a  dominant 
church,  to  the  calm  enjoyment  of  religious 
liberty. 

A  strange  scene  was  meanwhile  going 
on  in  London.  'I'he  easy,  indolent  Prince 
George,  (wdiom  Charles  II.  said  ho  ha«l 
tried  drunk  and  st)ber,  and  could  do  noth¬ 
ing  with  him,)  had  been  beard  to  complain 
one  day,  in  the  intervals  of  his  dinner  and 
his  bottle,  that  the  Queen  came  very  late 
to  bed.  'Phis  casual  remark  f.illing  on  the 
already  sharp  suspicions  of  the  Duchess  of 
Marlborough,  discovered  the  midnight  con¬ 
ferences  of  the  (iueen  with  Abigail  Masham 
and  her  kinsman,  Secretary  Harley  ;  and  the 
good  Mrs.  Freeman,  knowing  that  her  dear 
Mrs.  Morlev  had  not  a  slock  of  amity  to  serve 
above  one  object  at  a  time,  at  once  perempto¬ 
rily  insisted  on  the  suspension  of  the  Abigail, 
and  the  dismissal  of  the  Secretary.  We 
state  the  fact  without  comment;  but  it  may 
bo  remarked,  that  if  Harley’s  back-stairs 
midnight  visits  implied  treacheiyto  his  col¬ 
leagues,  it  was  not  of  that  black  kind  which 
would  have  ruined  men  who  trusted  him. 
It  had  been  clear  to  the  Secretary  for  some 
time,  that  the  Whigs  would  not  trust  him. 
He  says  himself,  ami  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  it,  that  he  was  not  enough  of  a  party 
man  for  them.  One  smiles,  indeed,  with  a 
kind  of  sympathy  for  him,  to  read  in  Lord 
Cowper’s  diary  of  two  years’  date  before 
this,  his  devotion  of  his  best  lokay  (‘  good, 
but  thick’)  to  the  hapless  eflforl  of  Whig 
conciliation.  The  accession  of  strength 
received  from  the  great  measure  of  the 
Union,  had  been  straightway  used  to  weed 
his  friends  from  oiFice.  Hedges  had  made 
way  for  Sunderland ;  and  even  Prior  and 
his  colleagues,  in  the  Board  of  Trade,  had 
been  removed.  Nor  w'as  that  an  age  in 
which  party  warfare  was  scrupulous  on  ei¬ 
ther  side.  In  the  session  just  begun,  the 
party  motion  supported  by  Rochester  ami 
Buckingham,  to  ruin  the  Whig  chiefs  of 
the  ministry<*was  supported  by  Somers  and 
Wharton  w  ith  the  sole  hope  of  ruining  Har¬ 
ley.  In  now’  retiring,  the  Secretary’s  prin¬ 
cipal  mortilication  would  seem  to  have  been 
the  necessity  it  laid  him  under  of  joining 
an  ultra-faction.  He  made  a  last  attempt 


to  conciliate  Cowper  atid  Somers.  But  the 
arrangements  were  made.  To  the  ill-con¬ 
cealed  grief  and  distress  of  the  Queen,  he 
and  his  friend  St.  John  retired  ;  Robert 
Walpole  entered  the  ministry  ;  Somers  was 
made  Lord  Chancellor;  and  the  imperious 
Duchess  of  Marlborough  thought  herself 
triumphant.  She  had  known  Anne  now 
forty  years,  but  she  did  not  know  the 
strength  of  her  sullen  obstinacy.  In  a  few 
months  more,  the  death  of  the  Prince  threw 
fresh  power  into  Whig  hands.  Somers  be¬ 
came  President  of  the  Council,  and  Lord 
Wharton  went  to  Ireland.  He  took  with 
him,  as  his  Secretary,  Joseph  Addison. 

Mr.  Addison  was,  at  this  time,  less  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  fame  of  his  writings  than 
of  his  sayings.  He  was  the  most  popular 
man  in  the  little  commonwealth  of  M'hiir 

^  O 

wits,  who  now’  met  nightly  (Button’s  was 
not  yet  established)  at  Will’s  coffee-house 
in  Covent  Garden.  They  were  a  kind  of 
offshoot  from  the  more  dignified  club  who 
eat  mution-{)ies  at  Kit  Kait’s  the  pastry¬ 
cook’s  ;  and  of  w  hich  the  principal  lite¬ 
rary  members  were  Congreve,  Garth,  Tan- 
brugh,  Steele,  and  .Addison.  The  Revolu¬ 
tion  gave  a  new  character,  in  giving  new 
duties,  to  associations  of  this  kind.  They 
were  no  longer  what  they  were,  when,  in 
this  same  coffee-house,  then  called  ‘  The 
Rose,’  Dryden  ruled  the  town  wits  from 
his  Tory  chair.  They  were  a  recognized 
class,  with  inlluence  before  unknown.  In 
sketching  the  career  of  De  Foe,  we  have 
indicated  its  rise  and  growth.  The  Peo¬ 
ple  were  beginning  to  be  important,  and  it 
was  the  only  direct  means  of  communica¬ 
tion  w  ith  the  People.  Thus  the  little  party 
at  Will’s  were  not  sought  or  courted  for  the 
graces  of  their  wit  and  literature  alone. — 
'Fhat  pale,  bright-eyed,  sickly,  deformed 
youth  of  one-and-twenty,  whose  Pastorals 
are  so  much  talked  of  just  now',  may  seek 
them  for  no  better  reason  ;  but  not  for  this 
arc  they  sought  by  that  tall,  stern-looking, 
dark-faced  Irish  priest,  whose  forty-two 
years  of  existence  have  been  a  struggle  of 
ill-endured  dependence  and  haughty  discon¬ 
tent,  which  he  now  desires  to  redeem  in  the 
field  of  jiolitical  warfare.  Here,  mean¬ 
while,  he  amuses  himself  and  the  town  with 
Mr.  Bickersiatrs  joke  against  Mr.  Partridge, 
suggesting  to  hearty  Dick  Steele  those  plea¬ 
sant  Lunthrations  of  Isaac,  which,  in  a  few 
months  more,  are  to  take  the  town  by  storm  ; 
or,  it  may  be,  showing  privately  to  Addison 
that  bitter  sneer  against  De  Foe,  which  he 
W’as  about  now'  to  give  to  the  world.  ‘  One 
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of  those  authors,  {the  fellow  who  was  pil- ! 
loried,  f  hare  forgot  his  name,)  is  indeed  so 
grave,  seiiteiitidus,  dogmatical  a  rogue,  that  1 
there  is  no  enduring  him.’  Tliat  was  it ! — 
There  was  profiting  liy  his  labor  ;  there 
w’as  copying  the  suggestions  of  his  genius  ; 
there  was  travelling  to  wealth  and  power 
along  the  path  struck  out  by  his  martyr- j 
dom  ;  hut,  for  this  very  reason,  there  was 
no  enduring  him.  A  man  who  will  go  into 
the  pillory  for  his  opinions,  is  not  a  ‘  club-  | 
able’  man.  Yet  at  this  very  moment  De  , 
Foe  was  l.iboring  for  the  interests  of  the  : 
literary  class.  For  twenty  years  he  had 
urged  the  necessity  of  a  law  to  protect  an 
author’s  jiroperty  in  his  writings,  and  in  this  i 
session  the  Copyright  act  was  passed.  ^J'he  ' 
common  law  recognized  a  perpetual  right,  | 
but  gave  no  means  of  enforcing  it ;  the  ^ 
statute  limited  the  right,  and  gave  the 
means.  It  was  a  sort  of  cheat,  but  better 
than  unlimited  robbery.  ' 

Notwithstanding  Harley’s  retirement,  l)e  , 
Foe  continued  in  tlie  service  of  Godolphin’s  ^ 
ministry.  Hut  at  the  special  desire  of  Har- ! 
ley  himself,  to  whom,  as  the  person  by 
whom  he  had  been  first  employed  for  Anne, ' 
and  whose  ajiparently  falling  fortunes  were! 
a  new  claim  of  attachment,  he  considered  | 
himself  bound.  ‘  Nay, not  so,  Mr.  De  Foe,’  ^ 
said  Harley,  ‘  I  shall  not  take  it  ill  from  you 
in  the  least.  Besides,  it  is  the  dueen  you  ; 
are  serving,  who  has  been  very  good  to  yon.’  j 
The  words  were  well  selected  for  contin- ' 
nance  of  the  tenure  by  which  the  sagacious  ; 
diplomatist  had  first  engaged  his  service. — , 
Upon  this,  he  went  to  the  Lord-'Freasurer,  j 
who  received  him  with  great  friendliness,  | 
and  told  him,  ‘smiling,’  he  had  not  seen 
him  a  long  while.  De  Foe  franklv  men-' 
tioned  his  oliligations  to  Harlev,  and  his 
fear  tliat  his  interest  might  be  lessened  on  ' 
on  that  account.  ‘  Not  at  all,  Mr.  De  Foe,’ 
rejoined  (lodolphin  ;  ‘  I  always  think  a  man 
honest  till  1  find  the  contrary.’  'The  scru¬ 
pulous  author,  nevertheless,  considered  it 
his  duty  entirely  to  cease  communication 
with  the  rival  statesman,  till  he  again  ap¬ 
peared  as  a  public  minister. 

It  was  not  very  long.  Nor  had  the  Min¬ 
istry,  on  the  score  of  moderation  at  any 
rate,  profited  greatly  by  his  absence  ;  while 
he,  by  the  position  of  parties,  was  driven  to  ' 
the  extreme  of  opposition.  Despairing  of 
the  Queen’s  power  to  second  her  well-kttown  • 
inclination,  the  High  Chnrch  trumpet  had  j 
again  sounded  to  battle,  and  De  Foe  had  j 
again  buckled  on  bis  armor  of  offence 
against  both  ultra-parties.  It  was  now  he  j 


told  the  world  that  fate  of  the  uidfiassed 
writer,  with  which  a  witty  admirer  of  mod¬ 
ern  days  has  familiarized  his  readers.  ‘  If 
he  tells  the  crimes  of  great  men,  they  fall 
upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law  ; 
if  he  tells  them  of  their  virtues,  when  they 
have  any,  then  the  mob  attacks  him  with 
slander.  But  if  lie  regards  truth,  let  him 
expect  martyrilom  on  both  sides,  ami  then 
he  may  go  on  fearless.  And  (his  is  the 
eoiirse  /  t(i/:e  nii/self.'  It  was  now,  de¬ 
scribing  his  per.sonal  treatment  by  one  of 
the  'I'ory  mobs,  be  told  tbem  tbe  destiny  of 
all  that  had  ever  served  them.  ‘  He  that 
will  help  you,  tnust  be  hated  and  neglected 
by  you,  must  be  mobbed  and  plundered  for 
you,  must  starve  and  hang  for  you,  and 
must  yet  help  you.  And  thus  I  do.' — 
Then  came  again  upon  the  scene  his 
old  friend  Dr.  Henry  Sachcverell.  This 
brawling  priest  attacked  Godolphin  in  tbe 
pulpit  by  tbe  name  of  Voljwne;  inveighed 
against  Burnet  and  other  bishops  for  not  un¬ 
furling  the  bloody  flag  against  Dissent  ; 
abuseil  the  Revolution  as  unrighteous  ;  and 
broadly  reasserted  non-resistance  and  pas¬ 
sive  obedience.  The  man  was  such  a  fool 
and  madman,  that  a  serious  thought  should 
not  have  been  wasted  on  him,  whatever 
might  be  needfid  to  discountenance  bis  atro¬ 
cious  doctrines.  'I'liis  was  the  feeling  of 
De  F'oe.  W  hen  Harley  calleil  the  sermon 
a  ‘  circumgyration  of  incoherent  words,’  (in 
a  speech  thought  to  merit  the  same  descrip¬ 
tion,)  it  seems  to  have  been  his  feeling  too. 
It  was  certainly  that  of  Somers,  and  of  the 
best  men  in  the  cabinet.  They  ail  knew 
his  noisy  ignorance.  His  illustration  of 
‘parallel  lines  meeting  in  the  centre,’  was 
a  standing  joke  with  the  wits.  But  !'«/- 
pone  stuck  to  Godolphin,  and  an  impeach¬ 
ment  was  resolved  upon.  He  little  thought, 
when  he  took  to  what  Burnet  calls  the  lux¬ 
ury  of  roasting  a  parson,  that  the  fire  would 
blaze  high  enough  to  roast  himself  and  his 
colleagues. 

Harley  made  a  shrewder  guess.  He  was 
dinitig  with  a  friend  in  the  country  when 
the  news  reached  him.  ‘  'I'he  game  is  up  !’ 
he  cried  ;  left  the  dinner-table,  and  hurried 
to  London.  In  vain  De  Foe  still  urtred, 
‘  Let  us  have  the  crime  punished,  not  the 
man.  The  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons 
is  the  worst  pillory  in  the  nation.’  In  that 
elevated  pillory  Sacheverell  was  jilaced  ; 
well  dressed,  with  clean  gloves,  white  hand¬ 
kerchief  well  managed,  and  other  suitable 
accomplishments;  Atterbnry,  who  secretly 
despised  him,  in  affected  sympathy  by  his 
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side;  the  mob  without,  screaming  for  their 
martyr;  and  women,  liigh  and  low,  frantic 
with  admiration.  ‘  You  could  never  embark 
the  ladies,’  said  I)e  Foe  ‘  till  you  fell  upon 
the  clergy.  As  soon  as  you  jiinch  the  par¬ 
son,  the  women  are  one  woman  in  his  de¬ 
fence.’  His  description  of  the  interest  cre¬ 
ated  by  the  impeachment  is  one  of  the  hap¬ 
piest  pieces  of  quiet  irony.  It  has  also  his¬ 
toric  value.  The  ladies,  he  tells  us,  laid 
aside  their  chocolate,  their  china,  and  their 
gallantries,  for  state  business;  the 
the  immortal  Tathr^  the  great  Hickerstatf 
himself,  (to  whom,  let  us  remark  by  the 
way,  l)e  Foe,  in  his  hearty  admiration,  had 
lately  resigned  the  oflices  of  his  own  Sran-\ 
(la/  C/uh,)  was  fain  t(i  leave  olf  talking  to 
them  ;  they  had  no  leisure  for  Church  ; — 
little  Mi.ss,  still  obliged  to  go,  had  thel)oc-l 
tor’s  picture  put  into  her  prayer  book  ;  even  ! 
Punch  laid  aside  his  domestic  broils,  to 
gibber  for  the  holy  man  ;  and  notonlv  were 
the  churches  thinned,  and  the  parks,  but 
the  very  playhouses  felt  the  effects,  and  Bet-  ^ 
tertou  died  a  be22ar.  Well  had  it  been,! 
liowever,  if  this  were  all.  A  series  of  hor- j 


of  October ;  the  eve  of  the  meet i tig  of  Par¬ 
liament.  He  was  not  at  the  palace  of  the 
Queen,  nor  in  his  office  of  business  with 
Harcourt  or  St.  .lohn  ;  he  was  stopping  in 
i  his  coach  at  the  St.  James’s  coffee-house, 
to  set  down  Jonathan  Swift.  ‘  He  knew 
my  Christian  name  very  well,’  says  the 
Journal  to  Sfrl/a.  On  that  day  the  (*x-Whig 
partisan  had  sent  forth  a  lampoon  against 
Godol|)hin,  and  paid  his  first  visit  to  Har¬ 
ley.  On  the  4th,  he  dined  with  him.  Af¬ 
terwards,  his  visits  were  daily  welcomed. — 
'Phe  proud  and  long  neglected  Priest  fouiul 
himself,  on  the  same  hopeful  October  day, 
dining  for  tenpence  in  his  old  chop-h«>use  : 
then  going  ‘  reeking’  from  thence  to  the 
first  minister  of  state;  and  then,  in  chari¬ 
ty,  sending  a  Tathr  t('.  Steele,  ‘  whf»  is  very 
low  of  late.’  Others  were  ‘  low’  too. — 
There  was  Congreve,  a  resolute  Whig,  and 
member  of  the  Kit  Katt,  whose  little  jilace 
depended  on  the  ministry.  But  Harley  qui¬ 
eted  his  fears  with  a  happy  <piotatiou  fr(.>m 
Virgil. 

‘Oiir  hearts  are  not  so  cold,  nor  flatnes  the  f^re 
Of  Sol  so  distant  from  the  rare  ot'Tyre.’ 


rihle  riots  followed.  Meeting-houses  were  j 
jmlled  dort  ii;  the  hloculy  flag  was  in  reality  | 
unfurled  ;  mounted  escorts,  carrying  .Martyr  , 
Sacheverell  about  the  country,  were  every 
where  the  signal  for  the  plunder  and  out-[ 
rage  of  l)is.senters ;  the  printed  defence  j 
(filled  with  ahusc  of  I)e  Foe  and  his  /ic- 
I’/f/rs)  circulated  by  tens  of  thousands;' 


and  Lord  'Preasurer  Ciodolphin  was  ordered  , 


to  break  his  staff  and  make  way  for  liar-; 


ley.  I 

Ho  timk  oflice  ;  and  at  once  began  the 
work,  which,  whatever  the  motives  we  as-^ 
sign  to  him,  and  whatever  the  just  faults  we 
may  find  with  the  absence  of  decision  in  , 
his  mind  and  in  his  temper,  we  must  admit! 
that  he  continued  to  the  last,  of  opposing,  j 
at^ainst  his  own  interests,  the  exterminating. 

O  •  •  ®  t 

policy  of  the  party  who  had  borne  him  into 
power.  While  several  leading  Whigs  yet 
retained  office,  he  again  unsuccessfully  at- 
tenqited  a  coalition  with  Cowper  and  Wal¬ 
pole ;  and  it  was  not  till  wholly  rebuffed  in, 
this  (juarter  that  lie  completed  his  High 
Tory  cabinet,  and  determined  to  risk  a  dis¬ 
solution.  St.  John  was  made  secretary  ; ; 
Harcourt  had  the  great  seal ;  and  he  him¬ 
self  took  the  treasurer’s  staff.  The  elec¬ 


tions  gave  him  a  majority,  though  not  very  j 
decisive;  and  Anne’s  celebrated  ‘last  ad-' 
ministration’  began  its  career.  A  man' 
might  predict  in  some  sort  the  course  of  it,  j 
who  had  seen  the  new  Premier  on  the  first  j 


Whatever  else  were  the  objections  to  this 
statesman,  they  did  not  lie  on  the  score  of 
his  indifference  to  genius.  'Phe  ailminis- 
tration  organized,  he  sent  for  l)c  Foe. 
different  course  was  needful  with  Daniel 
from  that  taken  with  Jonathan.  Harley 
knew  Do  Foe  thoroiighlv;  and  was  not 
grieved  to  know  that  the  High  ('hurch  ma- 
jority  in  the  Commoiis  might  have  been 
much  larger  but  for  his  unwearied  [lersonal 
and  public  exertions  against  tbal  faction, 
in  the  elections  recently  closed.  De  Foe 
distinctly  states  the  result  of  the  interview 
to  have  been,  that  he  capiiulateil  for  liberty 
to  speak  according  to  his  own  judgment  of 
things,  and  that  he  had  that  liherty  allowed 
him.  Nor  did  he  wait  on  Harley  till  he 
had  first  consulted  the  dismissed  (lodolj)hin, 
who  counselled  him  to  consider  himself  the 
Queen’s  servant,  to  wait  till  he  saw'  things 
settled,  and  then  to  take  her  Majesty’s  com¬ 
mands  from  the  new'  minister.  In  the  same 
tone  Harley  conferred  with  him  now.  And 
if  we  coujile  the  interview  with  the  paper 
sent  forth  in  the  lit  view,  and  which  first 
opened  the  fury  of  the  Whig  batteries  on 
De  Foe,  we  shall  find  everything  to  confirm 
the  imjiression  here  taken  of  it  ;  of  the 
character  of  Harley  himself;  and  of  the 
honorable  grounds  of  De  Foe’s  conditional 
support.  He  states  his  opinion  to  be,  that 
the  .Ministry  must  be  carried  on  upon  the 
foundation  and  with  the  prineijiles  of  the 
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Revolution.  Tliis,  he  adds,  can  he  the  on¬ 
ly  safe  guide  where  so  many  parties  alter¬ 
nately  govern  ;  and  where  men  of  the  same 
party  have  so  often  been  of  several  opinions 
about  the  same  thins.  He  states  that  he 
shall  not  go  along  with  the  Ministry  unless 
they  go  along  with  him.  lie  exults  in  Har¬ 
ley’s  known  inclination  to  the  Whigs  ;  and, 
indeed,  he  argues,  ‘  the  constitution  is  of 
such  a  nature,  that,  whoever  may  be  in  it, 
if  they  are  faithful  to  their  duty,  it  will  ei¬ 
ther  find  them  Whigs  or  make  them  so.’ 
Aud  uj)on  these  plain  jirinciples  he  acted. 
They  were  principles  professed  by  Swift 
two  years  later;  but  never,  later  or  earlier, 
acted  on  by  him.  ‘  I  bear  all  the  ministry 
to  be  mv  witnesses,’  he  wrote  to  Steele,  in 
whose  Correspondence  the  letter  may  be 
found,  ‘  that  there  is  hardly  a  man  of  wit  of 
the  adverse  party,  whom  I  have  not  been  so 
bold  as  to  recommend  often  and  with  ear¬ 
nestness  to  them  ;  for  I  think  principles  at 
present  are  quite  out  of  the  case,  and  that 
we  dispute  wholly  about  persons.  In  these 
last,  you  and  I  dilfer;  but  in  tlie  other  I 
think  we  agree;  for  I  have  in  print  pro¬ 
fessed  my.self  in  politics  to  be  what  we  for¬ 
merly  called  a  Whig.’  And  in  two  months 
from  the  date  of  the  letter,  he  was  covering 
this  very  ‘  Dick  Steele’  with  the  most  lav¬ 
ish  contempt,  fur  no  better  reason  than  that 
he  held  M  hig  principles.  But  he  wrote  for 
his  deanery,  and  got  it;  De  Foe  wrote  for 
what  he  believed  to  be  the  public  service, 
and  had  no  rew’ard  or  fee  but  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  having  done  so. 

Compare  Swift’s  fjxaniiner  with  De  Foe’s 
IZevieir,  aud  the  distinction  is  yet  more 
plain.  It  IS  earnest  and  manly  reasoning 
against  a  series  of  profligate  libels.  Libels, 
too,  in  which  the  s'>-called  advocate  of  Har¬ 
ley  is  denounced  by  Harley’s  confidential 
writer,  as  an  illiterate  idiot.  ‘  Much  wit 
in  that !’  quietly  answered  De  Foe ;  who 
never  was  seduced  into  party  lampooning, 
and,  even  at  moments  like  these,  held  Swift’s 
wit  and  genius  in  honor.  ‘  Now  1  know  a 
learned  man  at  tliis  time,  an  orator  in  the 
Latin,  a  walking  index  of  books,  who  has 
all  the  libraries  in  Europe  in  his  head,  from 
the  Vatican  at  Rome  to  the  learned  collec¬ 
tion  of  Doctor  Salmon  at  Fleet  Ditch;  but 
he  is  a  cynic  in  behaviour,  a  fury  in  temper, 
unpolite  in  conversation,  abusive  in  lan¬ 
guage,  and  ungovernable  in  passion.  Is 
this  to  be  learned?  'Fhen  may  I  still  be 
illiterate.’  It  was  the  calm  spirit  of  every 
return  vouchsafed  by  the  author  of  the  Ile- 
vietc  to  the  cross-fire  which  now  assailed 
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him.  He  was  content,  whether  defending 
or  opposing,  to  stand  alone.  He  did  not 
think  the  Jirothers'  Clnh  had  helped  the 
ministry,  nor  that  the  Serihltrns  Club  would 
be  any  sevice  to  literature.  He  preferred 
to  stand  where  he  did  ;  ‘  unjilaced,  unpeu- 
sioned,  no  man’s  heir  or  slave;’  in  frank 
and  free  communication  with  his  country¬ 
men.  Let  us  briefly  state  his  debtor-and- 
creditor  account  with  the  administration  of 
Robert  Harley. 

He  supported  him  against  the  October 
Club;  a  party  of  a  hundred  country  gen¬ 
tlemen,  who  drank  October  ale,  and  would 
have  driven  things  to  extremes  against  the 
VVdiigs.  He  su])ported  him  against  the  bigot 
Rochester;  and  against  the  fiery,  inq)a- 
tient  Bolingbroke.  He  supported  him 
a<Tainst  the  Whigs  ;  when  tlie  M  liigs,  to 
avenge  their  party  disap-pointments,  laid 
aside  their  noblest  principles,  and  voted 
with  Lord  Findlater  for  the  dissolution  of 
the  Scottish  Union.  He  su|>ported  him 
also  against  the  Whigs,  when,  for  no  nobler 
reason,  they  joined  with  his  old  enemy 
Lord  Nottingham  to  oppress  and  disable 
the  Dissenters.  And  again  he  siq>ported 
him  against  the  Whigs,  when,  speaking 
throiigh  their  ablest  and  most  liberal  repre¬ 
sentatives,  the  Walpoles  and  the  Stanhopes, 
they  declared  emphatically,  and  in  all  cir¬ 
cumstances,  for  a  total  prohibition  of  trade 
with  France.  It  was  on  this  latter  ques¬ 
tion  De  Foe  would  seem  to  have  incurred 
their  most  deadly  hatred.  He  had  achieved 
the  repute  of  a  great  authority  in  matters  of 
this  kind  ;  and  he  threw  it  all  into  the  scale 
in  favor  of  Bolingbroke’s  treaty.  He  wrote 
«m  it  often,  and  largely  ;  with  eminent  abil¬ 
ity  and  with  great  effect  His  view  briefly 
was,  that  the  principle  of  a  free  trade,  un¬ 
encumbered  by  prohibitions,  and  with  very 
moderate  duties,  was  ‘  not  only  equal  and 
just,  but  proceeding  on  the  true  interest  of 
trade,  and  much  more  to  the  advantage  of 
j  Britain  than  of  France.*^  M’hat  disadvan¬ 
tages  of  unpopularity  such  reasoning  then 
had  we  need  not  say  ;  the  cry  of  ‘  trade  and 
wool  ’  did  as  much  for  the  Whigs  as  that  of 
‘  Sacheveiell  and  the  Church’  had  done  for 
the  Tories;  but  De  Foe  opposed  both  alike, 
and  it  is  little  likely  he  will  be  traduced  for 
:  it  now.  But  we  have  not  yet  stated  the  re- 
I  verse  of  the  account.  It  is  not  less  honor¬ 
able  to  him. 

He  did  not  oppose  the  Peace  when  set¬ 
tled  ;  but  while  it  was  in  progress  he  op¬ 
posed  the  terms.  He  desired  peace;  but 
did  not  think  the  Spanish  guaranties  sufli- 
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cient.  He  thoiiglit  that  Europe  had  been' 
saved  by  the  policy  of  William  and  the- 
Whigs,  and  by  the  genius  of  Marlborough  ; 
but  he  did  not  approve  th.e  violent  method 
of  winding  up  the  war.  lie  was,  in  short, 
glad  when  it  was  done;  but  would  have! 
been  ashamed  to  take  part  in  the  doing,  i 
And  the  best  judgment  of  posterity,  we  be-! 
lieve,  confirms  liis  judgment.  He  opposed 
the  creation  of  Peers.  He  opposed  strong¬ 
ly,  wliile  the  Whigs  made  the  feeblest  re¬ 
sistance,  the  Parliamentary  Qualification 
act;  which  he  condemned  for  a  lurking 
tendency  to  give  preponderance  to  the 
landed  interest.  He  opposed  the  Occa¬ 
sional  Conformity  bill;  though  his  position 
respecting  it  was  such  that  he  miglit  fairly 
have  kept  his  peace.  He  opposed  the  tax 
upon  papers;  and  bitterly  denounced  the 
false  attack  upon  the  press  which  signal¬ 
ized  Bolingbroke’s  few  day’s  Ministry.  He 
concentrated  all  his  strength  of  opposition 
against  tlie  same  statesman’s  Schism  bill ; 
in  which  an  attempt  was  made  to  deprive 
Dissenters  of  all  share  in  the  work  of  edu¬ 
cation  ;  grounded  on  those  preposterous 
High  Church  claims  which  we  have  seerC 
flagrantly  revived  in-  more  recent  days. 
Let  us  show,  by  a  memorable  passage  from  I 
the  Review,  how  little  Church  pretences; 
and  extravagances  alter,  while  all  else  alters  ■ 
around  them.  ‘  Who  are  they  that  at  this  1 
juncture  are  so  clamorous  against  tlie  Dis- ' 
seiners,  and  are  eagerly  soliciting  for  fur- j 
ther  security  to  the  Church  ?  Are  they 
not  that  part  of  the  clergy  who  have  alrea¬ 
dy  made  manifest  advances  towards  the  ■ 
synagogue  of  Rome?  They  who  preach'; 
the  independency  of  the  Church  on  the  i 
State;  who  urge  the  necessity  of  auricular 
confession,  sacerdotal  absolution,  extreme} 
unction,  and  prayer  for  the  dead  ?  who  ex¬ 
pressly  teach  the  real  presence  in  the 
Lord’s  Supper,  wliich  they  will  have  to  be 
a  proper  sacrifice;  and  contend  for  the 
practice  of  rebaptizing,  wherein  they  over¬ 
shoot  the  Papists  themselves  ?  Are  they 
not  they  who  are  loudly  clamorous  for  th«)se 
church  lands  wliicli,  to  the  unspeakable 
detriment  of  the  public,  were  in  the  days  of 
ignorance  given  to  impudent  begging  friars?’ 
Finally,  when  it  was  imagined  that  the  lead¬ 
ing  ministers  were  intriguing  for  the  suc¬ 
cession  of  the  Pretender  ;  and  when  it  was 
reported  everywhere  that  the  Manifesto  of 
the  Jacobites  against  a  Protestant  succes¬ 
sion  lay  splendi(ily  bound  in  the  Queen’s 
closet  at  Windsor;  De  Foe  wrote  and  pub¬ 
lished  those  three  pamphlets,  which,  for 


prompt  wit  and  timely  satire,  may  reckon 
with  his  best  efforts — A  Sensojuihle  (Elu¬ 
tion.  M’/int  if  the  Pritendcr  should  come  ? 
and  if  the  Queen  should  die  ? 

It  is  almost  inconceivable  that  the  M  higs 
should  have  led  the  cry  against  him  on  the 
score  of  these  admiral>le  pieces;  but  it  is 
another  proof  of  the  blindness  of  party  ma¬ 
lice.  A  great  Whig  light  commenced  a 
prosecution  against  him,  at  his  private  cost, 
for  desiring  by  these  works  to  favor  the  Ja¬ 
cobite  succession.  Their  mode  of  recom¬ 
mending  the  Jacobite  succession  having 
been  to  say,  that  it  would  confer  on  every 
one  the  privilege  of  wearing  wooden  shoes, 
and  ease  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  haz¬ 
ard  and  expense  of  winter  journeys  to  Par¬ 
liament!  Yet  the  prosecutors  found  judges 
to  tell  De  Foe,  ‘  that  they  contained  mat¬ 
ter  for  which  he  might  be  hanged,  draum, 
and  quartered  ;’  he  was  again  thrown  into 
Newgate  ;  and  might  possibly  again  have 
been  taken  thence  to  the  pillory,  but  for 
the  interposition  of  Harley,  now  Lord  Ox¬ 
ford.  He  represented  the  matter  to  jhe 
Queen  ;  and  made  known  to  De  Poe  the 
opinion  expressed  by  Anne.  ‘  She  saw 
nothing  but  private  pique  in  it.’  A  pardon 
was  issued  by  Bolingbroke,  and  the  prison¬ 
er  released.  But  not  till,  with  an  instinct 
that  the  end  was  now  approaching,  he  had 
brought  his  Review  to  a  close,  within  the 
hard  ungenial  walls  wherein  it  had  begun. 
It  was  with  a  somewhat  sorrowful  retro¬ 
spect  he  closed  it,  but  not  without  a  digni¬ 
fied  content.  In  the  school  of  allliction, 
he  bethought  him,  he  had  learned  more 
philosophy  than  at  the  academy,  and  more 
divinity  than  from  the  pulpit ;  in  prison  he 
had  learned  to  know  that  liberty  d<)es  not 
consist  in  ojien  doors,  and  the  free  egress 
and  regress  of  locomotion.  He  had  seen 
the  rough  and  smooth  sides  of  the  w’orld, 
and  tasted  the  diflerence  betw’een  the  closet 
of  a  King  and  the  Newgate  dungeon. 
Here,  in  the  dungeon,  he  had  still  ‘  with 
humblest  acknowledgments’  to  remember 
that  a  glorious  Prince  had  ‘  lovc«l  him  ;’ 
and  whatever  fortune  had  still  in  store, 
he  felt  himself  not  unfit,  by  all  this  disci¬ 
pline,  for  serious  application  to  the  great, 
solemn,  and  weighty  work,  of  resignation 
to  the  w'ill  of  Heaven. 

He  needed  it  when  the  crisis  came.  It 
is  not  here  our  province  to  dwell  on  the 
memorable  scenes  of  1714,  which  consign¬ 
ed  Oxford  to  the  Tower  and  Bolingbroke 
to  exile  ;  shattered  the  Tory  party  ;  settled 
the  succession  of  Hanover;  and  fixed  the 
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Wlii^s  in  power.  The  principles  for  which  I  to  see  all  that  we  see  now.  He  was  not  a 
De  V  oe  had  contended  all  his  life  were  at  |  philosopher  himself ;  but  he  helped  philoso- 
last  securely  established  ;  and  for  his  re-  phy  to  some  wise  conclusions.  lie  did  not 
ward  he  ha<l  to  show  the  unnoticed  and  un-  stand  at  the  highest  point  of  toleration,  or 
protected  scars  of  thirty-two  years’ incessant  Of  moral  wisdom;  but  with  his  masculine 
political  conflict.  But  he  retired  as  he  had  active  arm,  he  helped  to  lift  his  successors 
kept  the  field — with  a  last  hearty  word  for  over  obstructions  which  had  stayed  his  own 
his  patron  Harley;  and  with  a  rnaidy  de-  advance,  lie  stood  apart  and  alone  in  his 
fence  against  the  factious  slanders  which  opinions  and  his  actions  from  his  fellow 
had  opened  on  himself.  lie  probably  heard  nien  ;  but  it  was  to  show  his  fellow  men 
the  delighted  scream  of  Mr.  Boyer  as  his  of  later  times  the  value  of  a  jusier  and 
figure  disappeared  ;  to  the  effect  of  how  larger  fellowship,  and  of  more  generous 
fully  he  had  been  ‘  confuted  by  the  ingen-  modes  of  action.  And  when  he  now  re- 
ious  and  judicious  Joseph  Addison,  es-  treated  from  the  world  Without  to  the  world 
quire.’  Doubtless  he  also  smiled  to  ol)-  Within,  in  the  solitariness  of  his  uiireward- 
serve  what  Whig  rewards  for  Whig  ser-  ed  service  and  integrity,  he  had  assuredly 
vices  were  now  most  plentifully  scattered,  earned  the  right  to  challenge  the  higher 
The  ingenious  Mr.  Adifison,  Secretary  of  j  rccogniiion  of  posterity.  He  was  walking 
State;  Steele,  Sir  Richard  and  Surveyor  |  towards  History  with  steady  feet;  and 


of  the  royal  stables;  Mr.  Tickell,  Irish 
Secretary;  Mr  Congreve,  twelve  hundred 
a-year  ;  Mr.  Rowe,  Air.  Hughes,  Mr.  Am¬ 
brose  Philips,  ail  comfortably  sinecured. 


might  look  up  into  her  awful  face  with 
brow  unabashed  and  undismayed. 

His  last  political  Essay  was  written  in 
1715:  and,  while  the  proof-sheets  lay  un- 


For  himself,  he  was  in  his  fifty-fourth  year;  corrected  before  him,  he  was  struck  with 


and,  after  a  life  of  bodily  and  mental  exer¬ 
tion  that  would  have  worn  down  a  score 
of  ordinary  men,  had  to  begin  life  anew. 

Into  that  new  life  we  shall  enter  but 
briefly.  It  is  plain  to  all  the  world.  It  is 
the  life  by  which  he  became  immortal.  It 
is  contained  in  his  works  ;  and  there  the 
world  may  read  it.  What  we  sought  to  e.\- 


apoplexy.  After  some  months’  danger,  he 
rallied ;  and  in  the  three  following  years 
sent  forth  a  series  of  works,  chielly  moral 
and  religious,  and  of  which  the  I  'titnlhj  In- 
structur  and  the  Rdigious  Courtship  may 
be  mentioneil  as  the  types ;  which  were 
excellently  adajited  to  a  somewhat  limited 
purpose,  and  are  still  in  very  high  esteem. 


hibit  here,  we  trust  we  have  made  sulli-  They  have  before  been  remarked  upon  in 
ciently  obvious.  After  all  the  objections  this  Journal,  in  an  Article  on  Mr.  Wilson’s 
which  may  be  jtistly  made  to  his  opinions.  Biography  of  the  great  writer:  and  maybe 
on  the  grounds  of  short-coming  or  excess,  brielly  dismissed  here.  They  had  extraor- 
we  believe  that,  in  the  main  features  of  the  dinary  popularity;  went  through  countless 
career  we  have  set  before  the  reader,  will  editions ;  and  fouinl  their  way,  not  only 
be  recognized  a  noble  English  example  of  in  handsome  setting  forth  to  the  King’s 
the  qualities  most  prized  by  Englislimen.  jtrivate  libraries,  but  on  rough  paper  to  all 
De  Foe  is  our  only  famous  politician  and  the  fairs  and  markets  of  the  kingdom, 
man  of  letters,  who  represented,  in  its  in-  'Fliey  were  generally,  up  to  the  beginning 
flexible  constancy,  sturdy  resolutioti,  un-;of  the  century,  among  the  standard  prize- 
wearied  perseverance,  and  obstinate  con-  books  of  schools ;  and  might  be  seen  lying, 
tempt  of  danger  and  of  tyranny,  the  great  in  coarse  workman  garb,  with  PotufrtVs 
Middle-class  Enolish  Character.  We  be-  Poems  or  Hemu's  Meditations,  on  the 
lieve  it  to  be  no  mere  national  pride  to  say,  j  window-seat  of  any  tradesman’s  house, 
that,  whether  in  its  defects  or  its  surpass-  Grave,  moral  and  religious  (piestions  had, 
ing  merits,  the  world  has  had  none  other  in  truth,  not  before  been  approached  with 
to  compare  with  it.  He  lived  in  the  thick- :  any  thing  like  that  dramatic  liveliness  of 
est  stir  of  the  conflict  of  the  four  most  vio-  !  manner.  To  the  same  popularity  were 
lent  party  reigns  of  English  history;  and  if  ^  also  in  later  years  committed,  such  half  sa- 
we  have  at  last  entered  into  peaceful  pos- jirical,  half  serious  books,  as  the  Political 
session  of  most  part  of  the  rights  at  issue  ' of  the  Devil;  of  which  strong 
in  those  party  struggles,  it  the  more  be-  plain  sense,  and  a  desire  to  recommend,  by 
comes  us  to  remember  such  a  man  with  liveliness  of  treatment,  the  most  homely  and 
o-ratitude.  and  with  wise  consideration  for  i  straightforward  modes  of  looking  into  mo- 
what  errors  we  may  find  in  him.  He  was  I  ral  and  religious  questions,  were  again  the 
too  much  in  the  constant  heat  of  the  battle, ;  distinguishing  characteristics.  Other  works 
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1724,  7io/r/wflr.  Ill  1125,  t)ie  i\Vw’  I 
round  the  World.  And  in  1728,  tlu^  Ufe 
of  Captain  CUirltton.  He  was  at  work 
upon  a  new  production  at  tlie  close  of 
1729,  and  apologizes  to  his  printer  lor  liav- 

exctedins 


of  miscellaneous  interest  will  be  found  re¬ 
cited  in  the  careful  catalogue  of  i)e  Foe’s 
writings  (upwards  of  two  hundred  in  all  !) 
prefixed  to  his  Edition  hy  Mr.  Ilazlitt; 
who  has  so  gracefully  inherited,  in  this  and 

other  subjects,  his  father’s  tastes.  'Fhe  ing  delayed  the  proofs  through 
most  remarkable  of  these  works  was  pro- j  illness.’  It  never  appeared, 
bably  the  Complete  Kngti.^h  'J'radisman  ;  \  Of  J{of}in!i(ui  (^rusoe  it  is  needless  to 
in  which  you  see  distinctly  reflected  many  ’  speak.  Was  there  ever  any  thing  written 
of  the  most  solid  and  striking  points  of  De  by  mere  man  but  this,  asked  Doctor  John- 
Foe’s  own  character  ;  and,  let  us  add,  of  I  son,  that  was  wished  longer  by  its  readers? 
the  general  character  of  our  middle-class  j  It  is  a  standard  Piece  in  e\ery  European 
countrymen.  'Fhe  plays  of  Hey  wood,  Mas-  language  ;  its  popularity  has  extended  to 
singer,  and  Ren  Jonson,  do  not  give  us  the  |  every  civilized  nation.  The  traveller 
citizens  of  their  time  more  vividly,  nor  better  Rurckhardt  found  it  translated  into  Arabic, 
contrast  the  staidness  and  the  follies  of  old  i  and  heard  it  read  aloud  among  the  Arabs 
and  young,  than  De  Foe  has  here  accom-  in  the  cool  hours  of  evening.  It  is  devour- 
plished  for  the  traders  of  William  and  Anne.  1  ed  by  every  boy;  and,  as  long  as  a  bov 
We  are  surprised  to  be  told  that  this  book  U'xists,  he  will  clamor  for  liohin.'ion  Crusoe. 
was  less  popular  than  others  of  its  class.  It  sinks  into  the  bosom,  while  the  bo.som  is 
Perhaps  a  certain  surly  vein  of  satire  which  |  mi)St  capable  of  pleasurable  impressions 
was  in  it,  was  the  reason.  A  b<K)k  which  from  the  adventurous  and  the  marvellous, 
tends,  however  justly,  to  saiirize  any  gen-  It  is  not,  perhaps,  too  much  to  say, 
eral  community,  readers  included,  is  dan-  that  neiiher  the  Hiad  nor  the  (}d>/.<sep,  in 
gerous  to  the  author’s  popularity,  however  ;  the  much  longer  course  of  ages,  has  incit- 
the  public  may  like  satire  in  particular,  or  i  ed  so  many  to  enterprise,  or  to  reliance  on 
when  aimed  at  certain  classes.  ( )ur  hasty  !  their  own  powers  and  capacities.  We  need 
recital  would  be  incomplete,  without  a  re-;  scarcely  repeat,  what  has  been  said  so  well 
ference  to  his  many  publications  on  points  j  by  many  critics,  that  the  secret  of  its  fasci- 
of  domestic  economy,  and  cpiestions  of  j  nation  is  its  Reality.  Tlie  same  is  to  be 
homely  domestic  morals;  or  to  a  timely  and  j  said,  in  a  no  less  degree,  of  the  J/istorp  of 
jiowerful  series  of  strictures  on  IauuIou  '  the  Ple/gue  ;  which,  for  the  grandeur  of  the 
Life,  in  which  he  earnestly  suggested  the  j  theme,  and  the  profoundly  affecting  famil- 
necessity  of  a  Metropolitan  University,  of  a  iarity  of  its  treatment,  is  one  of  the  noblest 
Foundling  H»»spital,  and  of  a  well-organiz-  prose  epics  of  the  language,  'fhese  are 
ed  system  of  Police.  I  le  also  again  attack-  the  masterpieces  of  De  Foe.  Rut,  while 
ed  the.  stage  on  the  success  of  the  i  open  to  objections  on  another  score,  the 

Opera;  and  here,  confusing  a  little  the  4/u//  danders,  \.\\g  Colonel  Jr/rA*,  and  the 
prose  and  poetry  of  the  matter,  made  that  Roxana,  are  not  less  decisive  examples  of 
excellent  piece  responsible  for  a  coarse  a  wonderful  genius.  In  their  day,  too, 
drama  on  the  subject  of  the  recently  hang- 1  they  had  no  unwise  or  hurtful  effect.  'I’hey 
ed  ‘.lack  Sheppard.’  In  this  discussion  '  had  a  tendency  to  produce  a  more  indul- 
he  again  encountere<l  his  old  enemy,  the  ^  gent  morality,  and  larger  fair  play  to  all. 
Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s;  and,  moving  the  I  Rut  we  (juestion  the  wisdom  of  now  reviv- 
spleen  of  Swift’s  dearest  frieiul,  got  himself '  iug  them  as  they  were  written,  we  will 
niched  in  the  Dunriad.  Rut  the  assailant  frankly  confess.  As  models  of  fictitious 
lived  to  regret  it  more  than  the  assailed.’  \  narrative,  in  common  with  all  the  writ- 
Meanwhile,  concurrently  with  these  ings  of  De  Foe,  they  are  supreme;  the 
works,  there  had  appeared  a  more  memora-  art  of  natural  story-telling  has  had  no 
ble  series  from  the  same  untiring  hand. ,  such  astoni.sliing  illustrations.  High  au- 
In  1719,  being  then  in  his  fifty-eighth  year,  thorities  have  indeed  thought  them  entitled 
he  had  published  Rohlnson  Crusoe.  In  to  still  higher  dignity.  Some  one  asked 
1720,  the  Life  and  Piracies  of  Captain  Doctor  Robertson  to  advise  him  as  to  a 
Singleton  ;  tUe  Dumb  Philosopher  ;  and  j  good  historical  style.  ‘  Read  De  Foe,’  re- 
Dunean  Campbell.  In  1721,  the  /W/wwrs  plied  the  great  historian.  Colonel  Jack’s  life 
and  Misfortunes  of  Moll  Flanders.  In  has  been  commonly  reprinted  in  the  genu- 
1722,  the  lAfe  and  Adeentnres  of  Colonel  \  ine  accounts  of  Highwaymen  ;  Lord  Chat- 
Jack  ;  nml  ihe  Journal  of  the  Plague  Year.  \  ham  thought  the  Cavalier  a  real  person. 
In  1723,  the  Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier.  In  ,  and  his  description  of  the  Civil  Wars  the 
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bc.«t  in  tlie  lanjTirijre;  Doctor  Mead  quoted  j 
tlie  book  of  tlie  JMa^ue  as  tlie  narrative  ofj 
an  eyewitness;  and  Doctor  .lolinson  sat  up  ^ 
all  niglit  over  Caj)tain  Carieton’s  Memoirs, 
as  a  new  work  ot  Kn^lisli  history  he  won¬ 
dered  not  to  have  seen  ben)re.  In  particu¬ 
lar  scenes,  too,  of  the  tliree  tales  we  are 
more  immediately  considering,  (those  of 
the  Prison  in  Moll  Flandns,  of  ISusannah 
in  lloiniin,  and  of  the  lloyhood  in  Colotui 
Jack,)  the  highest  masters  of  prose  tiction 
have  never  snrpassed  them.  But  it  will  re¬ 
main  the  chief  distinction  of  De  l’\)e,  in 
these  minor  talcs  of  Ihiglish  life,  to  have 
been  the  father  of  tlie  illustrious  family  of 
the  English  Novel.  Swift  directly  copied 
from  him  ;  Richardson  founded  his  style  <»f; 
minute  narrative  wholly  upon  him;  Kidd¬ 
ing,  Smollett,  and  Goldsmith,  Godwin, 
Scott,  and  Dickens,  have  been  more  or 
less  indebted  to  him.  Shall  we  scruple  to 
add,  then,  that  while  he  remains  unap¬ 
proached  in  his  two  great  masterpieces,  he 
lias  been  surpassed  in  his  minor  works  by 
these  his  successors?  His  language  is  as  i 
easy  and  cojiions,  but  less  elegant  and  har¬ 
monious  ;  his  insight  into  character  is  as ' 
penetrating,  but  not  so  |)cnetrating  into  the 
lieart  ;  his  wit  and  irony  are  as  playful,  but 
his  humor  is  less  genial  and  expansive; 
and  he  wants  the  delicate  fancy,  the  rich¬ 
ness  of  imagery,  the  sympathy,  the  pathos, 
which  will  keep  the  later  blasters  of  our 
English  Novel  the  delightful  companions, 
the  gentle  monitors,  the  welcome  instruc¬ 
tors,  of  future  generations.  So  true  it  is, 
that  every  great  writer  promotes  the  next 
great  writer  one  step;  and  in  some  cases 
gets  himself  superseiled  by  him. 

While  his  gigantic  labors  were  in  pro¬ 
gress,  De  Foe  seems  to  have  lived  almost 
wholly  at  his  favorite  Newington.  His 
writings  had  been  profitable.  He  got  little 
for  Robinson  Crusoe,  hut  was  paid  largely 
for  its  successors.  We  have  occasional 


gout  and  stone,  but  very  cheerful,  still  very 
active,  with  mental  faculties  in  sharp  abun¬ 
dance,  keeping  a  handstmie  coach,  pajing 
away  much  money  in  acts  of  charity,  and 
greatly  given  to  the  cultivation  of  a  large 
and  pleasant  garden.  This  was  Daniel  De 
Foe.  We  know  nothing  more  with  cer¬ 
tainty  till  six  years  later :  when,  from  one 
of  the  most  alfecting  letters  which  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language  contains,  we  learn  that  the 
conduct  t)f  De  Foe’s  second  son  was  em¬ 
bittering  the  closing  days  of  his  long  and 
checkered  life.  He  had  violated  some 
large  trust  reposed  in  him  by  his  father, 
and  had  reduced  his  mother  and  sisters  to 
beggary.  De  Foe  writes  from  a  place  near 
Greenwich,  where  he  seems  to  have  been 
some  time  w  andering  about  alone,  in  want, 
and  w  ith  a  broken  heart.  The  letter  is  to 
his  son-in-law  Baker  ;  possessor  of  his  ‘  best 
gift,’  his  dear  daughter  ;  and  closes  thus  : — 
‘  I  would  say,  1  hope  with  comfort,  that  it 
is  yet  well  1  am  so  near  my  journey’s  end, 
and  am  hastening  to  the  place  where  the 
weary  are  at  rest,  and  w  here  the  wicked  cease 
to  trouble  ;  be  it  that  the  passage  is  rough, 
and  the  day  stormy.  By  what  way  soever 
He  please  to  bring  me  to  the  end  of  it,  I 
desire  to  finish  life  with  this  temper  of  soul 
in  all  cases — 7c  JJciim  laudatnus.  Kiss 
my  dear  Sophy  once  more  for  me,  and,  if  I 
must  see  her  no  more,  tell  her  this  is  from 
a  father  that  loved  her  above  all  his  com¬ 
forts,  to  his  last  breath.’ 

The  money  was  recovered,  and  tlie  fami¬ 
ly  again  prosperous;  but  Daniel  De  Foe 
was  gone.  In  his  seventy-first  year,  on 
the  t!4th  of  April,  I7di,hehad  somehow 
I  found  his  w  ay  back  to  London — to  die  in 
!  that  parish  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  where- 
'  in  he  was  born  ;  and,  as  long  as  the  famous 
old  city  should  live,  to  live  in  the  memory 
;  and  admiration  of  her  citizens. 


glimpses  of  him  still  engaged  in  mercantile 
speculation  ;  purchasing  and  assigning 
leases  ;  disposing  of  South  Sea  stock  ;  and 
otherwise  attending  to  worldly  affairs.  But 
we  do  not  see  him  steadily  till  17*^4.  A 
gentleman  named  Baker,  afterwards  know  ii 
as  a  somewhat  celebrated  philosophical  in- 
(juirer,  had  then  occasion  to  go  to  Newing¬ 
ton,  where  he  fell  in  love  with  a  pretty 
girl,  the  youngest  of  three  daughters  wdio 
lived  in  a  large  and  handsome  house  in 
Church  Street,  which  their  father  had 
newly  built.  The  father  was  an  old  gen¬ 
tleman  of  sixty-four  years,  afllicted  with 
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I  Nkw  Anti-I’kiction  Metals.  —  Calignani 
j  mentions  the  discovery  of  .t  new  mixture  of 
^  metals,  called  anti-friction,  as  a  substitute  for 
j  the  use  of  brass  in  the  various  u.-^es  to  whicli  tliat 
I  metal  has  been  iiitiierto  applied  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  locomotive  and  other  engines.  From  the 
statement  of  Messrs.  Allcard,  Buddicombe 
Co.,  who  have  made  the  locomotives  for  the 
Kouen  and  Paris  and  other  railroads,  it  appears 
that  this  metal,  although  very  much  lower  in 
price  than  brass,  and  attended  with  an  economy 
of  7r>  per  cent,  in  the  use  of  oil  during  the  work¬ 
ing,  is  of  a  duration  so  far  beyond  that  of  brass 
as  to  be  almost  incredible. — Jthenaum. 
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From  the  Edinhurgli  Review. 

M.  GL'IZOTVS  F.S.SAVS  AND  I.ECTrUES 
IN  Ilisjl’OKV. 

1.  Ijssnis  sur  i  Jfistoire  tie  France.  Far 
M.  (J  i  i/.oT,  l*rofes!<ntr  (f  llhtoire  Mod- 
erne  d  C  Academic  dc  Faris.  I*onr  ser- 
vir  de  comidemcnt  aux  Ohst  rrafions  snr 
J/i  slot  re  de  France  de  Ahbc  de  Mahlij 
^<vt).  Paris. 

‘I.  (.^onrs  d' J/isftnre  Moderne.  Containing , 

1.  ///  stoirc  (jlcncrale  de.  la  (.Civilisation 
en  FnritpCy  deiniis  la  chute  de  I’ Fmpire 
Ilomain  jusr/it’d  la  llcvolution  Franraise. 

Histoire  de  la  Civilisation  cn  France, 
dcfniis  la  chute  de  V  Fmpire  Foniain  jus- 
(fu'en  17S9.  l*ar  M.  (Jui/ot.  (i  vols. 
Hvo. 

These  two  works  are  the  contribiuions 
which  the  present  Minister  for  Foreign  Af-l 
fairs  in  France  lias  liilherto  made  to  the  | 
phiit>sopliy  of  general  history.  They  are 
but  fragments :  the  earlier  of  the  two  is  a 
collection  of  detached  Essays,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  of  necessity  fragmentary  ;  while  the 
later  is  all  tliat  the  public  possesses,  or  per¬ 
haps  is  destined  to  possess,  of  a  systematic 
work  cut  short  in  an  early  stage  of  its  pro¬ 
gress.  It  would  be  unreasonable  to  lament 
that  the  exigencies  or  the  temptations  ol 
politics  have  called  from  authorship  and 
the  Professor’s  Chair  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  and  tbe  Cabinet,  the  man  to 
whom  perhaps  more  than  to  any  other  it  is 
owing  that  Europe  is  now  at  Peace.  Yet 
we  cannot  forbear  wishing  that  this  great 
.service  to  the  civilized  world  had  been  the 
achievement  of  some  other,  and  that  M. 
Guizot  had  been  allowed  to  complete  his 
Cours  d' Histoire  Moderne.  For  this  a 
very  moderate  amount  of  leisure  would 
probably  suflice.  For  although  M.  Guizot 
lias  written  only  on  a  portion  of  his  subject, 
he  has  done  it  in  the  manner  of  one  to 
Mhom  the  whole  is  familiar.  There  is  a 
consistency,  a  coherence,  a  comprehensive¬ 
ness,  and  what  the  Germans  would  term 
many-sidedness,  in  his  view  of  European 
history  ;  together  with  a  full  possession  of 
the  facts  which  have  any  important  bearing 
upon  his  conclusions;  and  a  deliberateness, 
a  matureness,  an  entire  absence  of  haste  or 
crudity,  in  his  explanations  of  historical 
jihenomena — hich  we  never  see  in  writers 
who  form  their  theories  as  they  go  on — 
which  give  evidence  of  a  general  scheme, 
so  well  wrought  out  and  digested  before¬ 
hand,  that  the  labors  both  of  research  and 
of  thought  necessary  for  the  whole  work, 


seem  to  have  been  performed  before  any 
part  was  committed  to  paper.  Little  be¬ 
yond  the  mere  operation  of  composition 
seems  to  be  reijuisite,  to  place  before  us  as 
a  connected  body  of  thought,  speculations 
which,  even  in  their  unfinished  state,  may 
be  ranked  with  the  most  valuable  contribu¬ 
tions  yet  made  to  universal  history. 

Of  these  speculatitins  no  account,  hav¬ 
ing  any  pretensions  to  completeness,  has 
ever,  so  far  as  we  arc  aware,  ap|)eared  in 
the  English  language.  W’e  shall  attempt 
to  do  something  towards  snptilying  the  de¬ 
ficiency.  Tosujipijse  that  this  is  no  longer 
needful,  would  be  to  presume  too  much 
upon  tbe  supposed  universality  of  the 
French  language  among  our  reading  pub¬ 
lic;  and  upon  the  ac<iuaintance  even  of 
those  to  whom  the  language  opptises  no 
diiriculty,  w  ith  the  names  and  reputation  of 
the  standard  works  of  contemjioraneous 
French  thought.  We  believe  tiiat  a 
knowledge  of  M.  Guizot’s  w  ritings  is  even 
now  not  a  common  possession  in  this 
country,  and  that  it  is  by  no  means  a  sn^ier- 
fluous  service  to  inform  English  readers  of 
what  they  may  expect  to  find  there. 

For  it  is  not  with  speculations  of  this 
kind  as  it  is  with  those  ll)r  w  Inch  there  ex¬ 
ists  in  this  country  a  conlirmed  and  long- 
established  taste.  What  is  done  in  France 
or  elsewhere  for  the  advancement  of 
Chemistry  or  of  Mathematics,  is  immedi¬ 
ately  known  and  justly  ajipreciated  by  the 
Mathematicians  and  Chemists  of  Great 
Britain.  For  these  are  recognized  scien¬ 
ces,  the  chosen  occupation  of  many  in¬ 
structed  minds,  ever  on  the  watch  for  any 
accession  of  facts  cr  ideas  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  which  they  cultivate.  But  the  inte¬ 
rest  w  hich  historical  studies  in  this  country 
inspire,  is  not  as  yet  of  a  scientific  char¬ 
acter.  History  with  ns  has  not  jiassed  that 
stage  in  which  its  cultivation  is  an  affiiir 
of  mere  literature  or  of  erudition,  not  of 
science.  It  is  studied  for  the  facts,  not  for 
the  explanation  of  facts.  It  excites  an 
imaginative,  or  a  biographical,  or  ati  an- 
ti(|uarian,  but  not  a  philosophical  interest. 
Historical  fucts  are  hardly  yet  felt  to  be, 
like  other  natural  phenomena,  amenable  to 
scientific  laws.  The  characteristic  dis¬ 
trust  of  our  countrymen  for  ail  ambitious 
elTorts  of  intellect,  of  which  the  success 
does  not  admit  of  being  instantly  tested 
by  a  decisive  application  to  practice,  causes 
all  widely  extended  views  on  the  explana¬ 
tion  of  history  to  be  looked  upon  with  a 
suspicion  surpassing  the  bounds  of  reason- 
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able  caution,  and  of  wliicli  the  natural  re¬ 
sult  is  indill’ercnce  ; — and  hence  we  remain 
in  contented  iiinorance  of  the  best  writincrs 

.  O 

which  the  nations  of  the  Continent  have  in 
our  time  produced  ;  because  we  have  no 
faith  in,  and  no  curiosity  about,  the  kind 
of  speculations  to  which  the  most  philo¬ 
sophic  minds  of  those  nations  have  lately 
devoted  themselves;  even  when  distin¬ 
guished,  as  in  the  case  before  us,  by  a 
sobriety  and  a  judicious  reserve,  borrowed 
from  the  safest  and  most  cautious  school  of 
inductive  impiireis. 

In  this  particular,  the  difference  between 
the  English  and  the  Continental  mind  for¬ 
ces  itself  upon  us  in  every  province  of  their 
respective  literatures.  Certain  conceptions 
of  history  considered  as  a  whole,  some 
iDtions  of  a  progressive  unfolding  of  the 
capabilities  of  humanity — of  a  tendency 
of  man  and  society  towards  some  distant 
result — oi  a  d  stinafion,  as  it  were,  of  hu¬ 
manity — pervade,  in  its  whole  extent,  the 
popular  literature  of  France.  Every  news- 
pa[)er,  every  literary  review  or  magazine, 
bears  witness  of  such  notions.  They  are 
always  turning  up  accidentally,  when  the 
writer  is  osten.sihly  engaged  with  something 
else  ;  or  showing  themselves  as  a  back¬ 
ground  behind  the  opinions  which  he  is 
immediately  maintaining.  When  the  wri¬ 
ter’s  mind  is  not  of  a  high  order,  these 
notions  are  crude  and  vague;  hut  they  are 
evidently  of  a  tone  of  thought  which  has 
prevailed  so  long  among  the  superior  in¬ 
tellects,  as  to  have  spread  from  them  to 
others,  and  become  the  general  property 
of  the  nation.  Nor  is  this  true  only  of 
France,  and  of  the  nations  of  Southern  Eu¬ 
rope  which  take  their  tone  from  France,  hut 
almost  eipially,  though  under  somewhat 
dilferent  forms,  of  the  Germanic  nations. 
It  was  Lessing  by  whom  history  was  styled 
‘  the  education  of  the  human  race.’  A- 
moiig  the  earliest  of  those  by  whom  the 
succession  of  historical  events  was  con¬ 
ceived  as  a  subject  of  science,  were  Herder 
and  Kant.  The  latest  school  of  German 
metaphysicians,  the  Hegelians,  are  well 
known  to  treat  of  it  as  a  science  which 
might  even  be  constructed  a  priori.  And 
as  on  other  subjects,  so  on  this,  the  general 
literature  of  Germany  borrows  both  its 
ideas  and  its  tone  from  the  schools  of  the 
liighest  philosophy.  We  need  hardly  say 
that  in  our  own  country  nothing  of  all  this 
is  true.  The  speculations  of  our  thinkers, 
and  the  commonplaces  of  our  mere  writers 
and  talkers,  are  of  quite  another  description.  ■ 
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Even  insular  England  belongs,  however, 
to  the  commonwealth  of  Ihirope,  and  yields, 
though  slowly  and  in  a  way  of  her  own,  to 
the  general  impulse  of  the  European  mind. 
There  are  signs  of  a  nascent  tendency  in 
English  thought  to  turn  itself  towards  sjiec- 
ulations  on  history.  The  tendency  first 
showed  itself  in  some  of  the  minds  which 
had  received  their  earliest  impulse  from  Mr. 
Coleridge;  and  an  example  has  been  given 
in  a  quarter  where  many,  perhaps,  would 
have  least  exj)ected  it — by  the  Oxford 
school  of  theologians.  However  little  am¬ 
bitious  these  writers  may  be  ofthe  title  of 
philosoj)hers ;  however  anxious  to  sink  the 
character  of  science  in  that  of  religion — 
they  yet  have,  after  their  own  fashion,  a 
philosophy  of  history.  'J'hey  have,  as  Mr. 
Carlyle  would  say,  a  theory  of  the  world — 
in  our  opinion  an  erroneous  one,  but  of 
which  they  recognize  as  an  essential  condi¬ 
tion  that  it  shall  explain  history  ;  and  they 
do  attempt  to  explain  history  by  it,  and  have 
constituted,  uj)on  the  basis  of  it,  a  kind  of 
historical  system.  By  this  we  cannot  but 
think  that  they  have  done  much  good,  if 
only  in  contributing  to  impose  a  similar  nc- 
ce.«sity  upon  all  other  theorizers  of  like  pre- 
tension.s.  \Ve  believe  the  time  must  come 
when  all  systems  which  aspire  to  direct  ei- 
j  ther  the  consciences  of  mankind,  or  their 
political  and  social  arrangements,  will  l)e  re¬ 
quired  to  show  not  only  that  they  are  con¬ 
sistent  with  universal  history,  hut  that  they 
afford  a  more  reasonable  solution  of  it  than 
any  other  system.  In  the  philosophy  of  so¬ 
ciety,  more  especially,  we  look  upon  history 
as  an  imlisjiensable  test  and  verifier  of  all 
doctrines  and  creeds ;  and  we  regard  with 
proportionate  interest  all  exjilanations,  how¬ 
ever  partial,  t.f  any  imjiortant  part  of  the 
series  of  historical  phenomena — all  at¬ 
tempts,  which  arc  in  any  measure  succe.ss- 
ful,  todi.sentangle  the  complicati»»ns  of  those 
phenomena,  to  detect  the  order  of  their 
causation,  and  exhibit  any  portion  of  them 
in  an  unbroken  scries,  each  link  cemented 
by  natural  laws  with  those  uhich  precede 
and  follow  it. 

M.  Gu  izot’s  is  one  of  the  most  success¬ 
ful  of  these  partial  etforts.  His  subject  is 
not  history  at  large,  but  modern  Euroj)can 
history;  the  formation  and  progress  of  the 
existing  nations  of  Europe.  Embracing, 
therefore,  only  a  part  of  the  succession  of 
historical  events,  lie  is  jirecluded  from  at¬ 
tempting  to  determine  the  law  or  laws 
which  preside  over  the  entire  evolution.  If 
there  be  such  laws ;  if  the  series  of  states 
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throiigli  whicli  human  nature  and  society 
are  a|)j)ointed  to  pass,  have  been  determined 
more  or  less  precisely  by  the  original  con¬ 
stitution  of  mankind,  and  hy  tlie  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  [)lanet  on  which  we  live; — 
the  order  of  their  succession  cannot  he  de¬ 
termined  by  modern  or  by  J’hiroj)ean  expe¬ 
rience  alone  :  it  must  be  ascertained  by  a 
conjunct  analysis,  so  far  as  j)ossible,  of  the 
whole  of  history,  and  the  whole  of  human 
nature.  M.  (juizot  stops  short  of  this  am¬ 
bitious  enterprise  ;  but,  considered  as  pre¬ 
paratory  studies  for  promoting  and  facilitat¬ 
ing  it,  his  writings  are  most  valuable.  He 
seeks  not  the  ultimate  but  the  proximate 
causes  of  tlie  facts  of  modern  history  ;  he 
impiires  in  what  manner  each  successive 
condition  of  modern  Ihirope  grew  out  of 
that  which  next  preceded  it ;  and  how  mod¬ 
ern  society  altogether,  and  the  modern 
mind,  shaped  .themselves  from  the  elements 
which  had  been  transmitted  to  them  from 
the  ancient  world.  To  have  done  this  with 
any  degree  of  success,  is  no  trilling  achieve¬ 
ment. 

'I'he  Lectures,  which  are  the  principal 
foundation  of  M.  Huizot’s  literary  fame, 
were  delivered  by  him  in  the  years  IS^S, 
and  liS'lll,  at  the  old  Sorbonne,  now 
the  seat  of  the  Farultt  dcs  /jfUriS  of  Paris, 
on  alternate  days  with  M.M.  Cousin  and 
V’^illeinain  ;  a  triad  of  lecturers,  whose  bril¬ 
liant  exhibitions,  the  crowds  which  throng¬ 
ed  their  lecture  rotnns,  and  the  stir  they  ex¬ 
cited  in  the  active  and  aspiring  miinls  so 
numerous  among  the  French  youth,  the  fu¬ 
ture  historian  will  commemorate  as  annmg 
the  remarkable  a|?pearances  of  that  impor- 
t  lilt  era.  'j’he  on  thr  /li.<tori/  of' 

Frnncr.  are  the  substance  of  Lectures  de- 
liveretl  by  .M.  (luizt)t  many  years  earlier ; 
before  the  lh>urbons,  in  their  jealousy  of  all 
free  speculation,  hail  shut  up  his  class-room 
and  abolishetl  his  Profe.ssorship ;  which  was 
re-established  after  seven  years’  interval  by 
the  M  irtignac  ministry.  In  this  earlier  pro¬ 
duction  some  tojiics  are  discussed  at  length, 
which,  in  the  suhseipient  Lectures,  are 
either  not  touched  upon,  or  much  more 
summarily  disposed  of.  Among  these  is 
the  highly  interesting  sui»ject  of  the  first 
essay.  The  wide  dilference  between  M. 
(juizot  and  jireceding  historians  is  marked 
in  the  first  woj;»ds  of  his  first  book.  A  real 
thinker  is  shown  in  nothing  more  certain¬ 
ly,  than  in  the  (jiiestions  which  he  asks. — 
The  f.ict  which  stands  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  .M.  (luizot’s  subject — which  is  the 
origin  and  foundation  of  all  subscipient  his- 
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tory — the  fall  of  the  Roman  Ihnpire — lie 
found  an  unexplained  jihenomenon  ;  unless 
a  few  generalities  about  despotism  and  im¬ 
morality  and  luxury  can  be  called  explana¬ 
tion.  His  essay  ojiens  as  follows: — 

‘  The  fall  of  the  Uoman  Empire  of  tin*  \Vt\=t 
otlers  a  singular  phenomenon.  .\ot  only  the 
pcoj)le  fail  to  support  the  government  in  ils 
struggle  against  the  Ikirbarinns;  hut  the  na¬ 
tion,  abandoned  to  itself  does  not  attiunjit.  even 
on  it.s  own  account,  any  resistance.  More  than 
this — nothing  discloses  that  a  nation  i  xists  ; 
scarcely,  even,  is  our  attention  called  to  what 
it  sutlers:  it  undergoes  all  the  horrors  of  war, 
pillage,  a  total  change  of  its  condition  and  des¬ 
tiny.  without  giving,  either  hy  word  or  deed, 
any  sign  of  life. 

‘  This  ])henomenon  is  not  only  .''ingular,  hut 
unexanijiled.  Despotism  has  existed  else- 
w’here  than  in  the  Roman  F.inpire:  more  than 
once,  at’ier  countries  had  been  long  oppres.«e(l 
by  it,  foreign  invasion  anil  conquest  have  spread 
destruction  over  them.  Even  when  the  nation 
has  not  resisted,  its  existence  is  manifested  in 
history;  it  sutft;rs,  conqdains,  and,  in  spite  ot’ 
its  degradation,  maintains  some  struggle 
against  its  misery  :  narratives  and  monuments 
attest  what  it  underwent,  what  became  *of  it. 

I  and  if  not  its  own  acts,  the  acts  of  others  in 
regiird  to  it. 

I  ‘  In  the  fifth  century,  the  remnant  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  li'gions  disputes  with  hordes  of  Rarba- 
rians  the  immense  territorv'  of  the  l  anpire ;  hut 
it  seems  as  if  that  territory  was  a  desert.  'I’lie 
Imperial  troojis  once  driven  out  or  defeated, 
all  seems  over;  one  barbarous  tri!»e  wresi.< 
the  province  from  another  :  these  excepted,  the 
only  existence  which  shows  itself  is  that  of  the 
bishops  and  clergy.  If  we  iiadnotihe  laws  to 
testify  to  us  tlmt  a  Roman  population  still  oc¬ 
cupied  the  soil,  history  would  leave  us  doubt¬ 
ful  of  it. 

‘  This  total  disajipearance  of*  the  people  is 
more  espi'cially  observable  in  the  provinces 
most  advanrid  in  civilization,  and  longest  sub- 
j**cl  to  Rome.  'I'lie  Letter  cidled  ”  the  t  f  roans 
of  the  Piritoiis,”  addressed  to  .T'tius,  and  implo¬ 
ring.  with  hitter  lament.ations.  the  iiid  of  a  le¬ 
gion,  has  heen  looked  ujum  as  a  monument  of 
the  helplessness  and  meaimess  of  spirit  into 
which  the  subjects  of  tin*  Empire  had  fallen. — 
This  is  unjust.  The  Rriton.''.  less  civilized, 
less  honmnized  than  the  other  .‘■uhjrris  oi' 
Rome,  did  resist  the  Saxons  ;  and  their  re¬ 
sistance  has  a  history.  At  the  same  epoch,  in 
the  same  situation,  tlie  Itali:in«.  the  (e.uils,  the 
Sjianiards,  have  none.  The  Empire  withdrew 
from  those  countries,  the  I’arbarians  occujiied 
them,  and  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants  took  not 
the  slightest  part,  nor  marked  their  ])l!ice  in 
any  manner  in  the  events  which  gtivctheni  u]) 
to  so  great  calamities, 

‘And  yet,  CJaul.  Italy,  and  Spain,  were  cov¬ 
ered  with  towns,  which  hut  lately  h:ul  heen 
rich  and  pojiulous.  Roads,  aqueduct.s,  amphi¬ 
theatres,  schools,  they  possessed  in  abundance; 
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tlicy  were  wanting  in  noihing  whi<-h  gives  ev¬ 
idence  of  w<‘iillli,  and  procures  lo.-  a  people  a 
hrilliant  and  animated  existence.  Tlie  liarle.i- 
rians  came  lo  plunder  iliese  riches,  disperse 
these  aggregations,  destroy  these  pleasures. 
Never  was  the  existence  of  a  nation  more  ut- 
lerly  subverted  ;  never  had  indivitiuals  to  en¬ 
dure  more  evils  in  the  present,  more  tenors  for 
the  future.  Whence  came  it  that  these  na¬ 
tions  were  nmte  and  liteless?  Why  have  so 
many  towns  sacked,  so  many  fortunes  reversed, 
so  many  pliitrs  of  life  overthrown,  so  many 
proprietors  dispossessed,  left  so  few  tract's,  not  ! 
merely  of  the  tictive  resistance  of  the  [reople,  j 
but  even  of  tlieir  sutferings  ?  | 

‘I'he  causes  assigned  are,  the  despotism  of 
the  InuxTial  government,  the  degradation  of’ 
the  people,  the  profound  apathy  which  had 
seized  upon  all  the  governed.  And  this  is  true  ; 
such  was  really  tlie  main  cause  of  so  extraor¬ 
dinary  an  etl’ect.  But  it  is  not  enough  to  enun¬ 
ciate  in  these  general  terms,  ii  cause  which  has 
existed  elsewhere  without  producing  the  same 
residis.  W’^e  must  penetrate  deept  r  into  the 
condition  of  Roman  society,  such  as  despotism 
had  made  it.  AV'e  must  examine  by  what 
means  despotism  had  so  completely  siripja'il 
society  of  idl  coherence  ami  all  lile.  Despot¬ 
ism  has  various  forms  find  modes  of  proceed-  , 
ing,  which  give  very  various  degrees  of  ener- j 
gy  to  its  action,  and  of  extensiveness  to  its 
consequences.’ 

Such  a  prol)lem  M.  Guizot  propo.sc.s  to 
himself;  and  is  it  not  remarkable,  that  this 
question  not  only  was  not  solved,  but  was 
uot  so  much  as  raised,  by  the  celebrated 
writers  who  had  treated  this  period  of  his-  j 
tory  before  him — one  of  those  writers  be-  ■ 
ing  Gibbon  ?  The  dillerence  between  what  | 
we  learn  from  Gibbon  on  this  subject,  and 
what  we  learn  from  Guizid,  is  a  measure  of' 
the  progress  of  historierd  inquiry  in  the  in¬ 
tervening  period.  Even  the  true  sources 
of  history,  of  all  that  is  most  important  in 
it,  have  never  until  the  {present  generation 
been  really  understood  and  freely  resorted 
to.  It  is  not  in  the  Chronicles,  but  in  the 
Lmes,  that  M.  Guizot  finds  the  clue  to  the 
immediate  agency  in  the  ‘  Decline  and  Fall’ 
of  the  Roman  emjiire.  In  the  legislatii'ii 
of  the  period  M.  Guizot  discovers,  under 
the  name  of  cnrialts,  the  middle  class  of 
the  Empire,  and  the  recorded  evidences  of 
its  progressive  annihilation. 

It  is  known  that  the  free  inhabitants  of 
Reman  Europe  were  almost  exclusively  a 
tow’ll  population  ;  it  is  in  the  institutions  and 
condition  of  the  municipalities  that  the 
real  state  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Roman 
empire  must  be  studied.  In  semblance, 
the  constitution  of  the  town  communities 
was  of  a  highly  popular  character.  The 
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nirinh's,  or  the  class  liable  to  serve  munici¬ 
pal  odices,  consisted  of  all  the  inhabitants 
(not  specially  exempted)  who  possesseil 
landeil  jiroperty  amounting  to  twenty-five 
jiif^crn. 

'i'his  class  formed  a  corporation  for  the 
management  of  local  alFairs.  'I'hey  dis¬ 
charged  their  functions,  partly  as  a  collec¬ 
tive  body,  partly  by  electing,  and  filling  in 
rotation,  tlie  various  niunicijial  magistra¬ 
cies.  Notwithstanding  the  ajijiarent  digni¬ 
ty  and  authority  with  which  this  body  was 
invested,  the  list  of  exemption.s  consisted 
I  of  all  the  classes  w  ho  possessed  any  intlu- 
icnce  in  the  state,  any  real  participation  in 
J  the  governing  {lower.  It  ci  inprised,  first, 
jail  senatorial  families,  and  all  ])ersons 
whom  the  Emperor  had  honored  with  ^he 
'title  of  rlarissinii :  then,  all  the  clergy,  all 
!the  military,  from  the  praj'crtns  pratorii, 
down  to  tlie  common  legionary,  and  all  the 
civil  functionaries  of  the  state.  When  we 
look  further,  indications  still  more  signifi¬ 
cant  make  their  appearance.  We  find 
that  there  was  an  unceasing  struggle  be¬ 
tween  the  government  and  the  cnrialcs — 
on  their  part  to  escape  from  their  condition, 
on  the  part  of  the  government  to  retain 
them  in  it.  It  was  found  nccessarv  to  cir- 
cumscribe  them  by  every  species  of  artificial 
restriction.  'I'hey  were  interdicted  from 
living  in  the  country,  from  serving  in  the 
army,  or  holding  any  civil  employment 
which  conferred  exemption  from  municijial 
ofiices,  until  they  had  first  served  all  those 
olbces,  from  the  lowest  to  what  was  called 
the  highest,  loeii  then,  their  emancipation 
j  was  only  personal,  not  extending  to  their 
children.  If  they  entered  the  ch.urch,  they 
must  abandon  their  [lossession.*?,  either  to 
;the  curia,  (the  municipality,)  or  to  some 
j  individual  who  wouhl  become  a  ciirialis  in 
,  their  room.  Laws  after  laws  were  enacted 
1  for  detecting  and  bringing  back  to  ihc  curia 

j  o  re 

I  those  who  had  secretly  quitted  it,  and  entered 
j  surreptitiously  into  the  army,  the  clergy,  or 
I  .some  public  oflice.  They  could  not  absent 
;  themselves,  even  for  a  lime,  without  the 
permission  <»t  su[)erior  authority;  and  if 
jiliey  succeeded  in  escaping,  their  property 
w’as  forfeit  to  the  curia.  No  rurialis,  w  ith- 
oiit  leave  from  the  governor  of  the  province, 
could  sell  the  properly  wliich  constituteil 
him  such.  If  his  heirs  were  not  members 
of  the  curia,  or  if  his  widow  or  daughter 
married  any  one  not  a  curia/is,  one-fourth 
of  their  property  must  be  relinquished.  If 
he  had  no  cliildren,  only  one-fourth  could 
be  bequeathed  by  will,  the  remainder  pass- 
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iiig  to  llic  curia.  Tlie  law  loctked  forward 
to  the  case  of  projierties  abandoned  by  the 
possessor,  and  made  provision  that  they 
should  devolve  npcMi  the  curia;  and  that 
the  taxes  to  which  they  were  liable  should 
be  rateably  charjred  upon  the  property  of 
the  Ollier  curiaics. 

What  was  it,  in  the  situation  of  a  curia- 
/  5,  which  made  his  condition  so  irksome, 
that  notliing  could  keep  men  in  it  unless 
caged  up  as  in  a  dungeon — unless  every  hole 
or  cranny  by  which  they  could  creep  out 
of  it  was  tightly  closed  by  the  provident  in¬ 
genuity  of  the  legislator? 

The  explanation  is  this.  Not  only  were 
the  curialt:^  burdened  with  all  the  expenses 
of  the  local  administration  beyond  what 
could  be  defrayed  from  the  property  of  the 
curia  itself — pr«)j)erty  continually  encroach¬ 
ed  upon  and  often  confiscated  by  the  gene¬ 
ral  government,  but  they  had  also  to  collect 
the  revenue  of  the  state:  and  their  own 
property  was  responsible  for  making  up  its 
amount.  This  it  was  which  renderetl  the 
condition  of  a  curialis  an  object  of  dread  ; 
w’hich  progressively  impoverished,  and  final¬ 
ly  extinguished  the  class.  In  their  fate,  we 
see  what  disease  the  Roman  empire  really 
died  of;  and  how  its  destruction  had  been 
consummated  even  before  the  occupation 
by  the  Ilarbarians.  'I'lie  invasions  were 
no  new  fact,  unheard  of  until  the  fifth  cen¬ 
tury;  such  attempts  had  been  repeatedly 
made,  and  never  succeeded  until  the  pow¬ 
ers  of  resistance  were  destroyed  by  inward 
decay.  The  I'mpirc  perished  of  misgov- 
ernment,  in  the  form  of  over-taxation. 
The  burden,  ever  increasing  through  the 
necessities  occasioned  by  the  impoverish¬ 
ment  it  had  alreaily  produced,  at  last 
reache<l  this  point,  that  none  but  those 
w  hom  a  legal  exemption  had  removed  out 
of  the  class  on  which  the  w  eight  principally 
fell,  had  any  thing  remaining  to  lose. 
The  senatorial  houses  possessed  that  privi¬ 
lege,  and  accordingly  we  still  limi,  at  the 
period  of  the  successful  invasions,  a  certain 
number  of  families  which  had  escaped  the 
general  w  reck  of  private  rortunes  ; — <  jmleni 
families,  with  large  laixled  possessions  and 
numerous  slaves.  Between  these  and  the 
mass  of  the  population  there  existed  no  tie 
of  afl'eclion,  no  community  of  interest. 
With  this  exn'piioii,  and  that  of  the  church, 
all  was  poverty.  riie  middle  class  had 
sunk  under  its  burdens.  ‘  Hence,’  says  .M. 
Guizot,  ‘  in  the  fifth  century,  so  mucli  land 
lying  waste,  so  many  towns  almost  depopu¬ 
lated,  or  filled  only  with  a  hungry  and  un¬ 


occupied  rabble.  The  system  of  govern¬ 
ment  which  I  have  described,  contributed 
much  more  to  this  result,  than  the  ravages 
of  the  Barbarians.’ 

In  this  situation  the  northern  invaders 
found  the  Roman  empire.  What  they  made 
of  it  is  the  next  subject  of  M.  Guizot’s  in¬ 
vestigations.  The  Kssays  which  follow  are, 

*  On  the  origin  and  establishment  of  the 
Franks  in  G  aul’ — ‘  Causes  of  the  fall  of  the 
.Merovingians  and  Carlovingians’ — ‘  Social 
state  and  political  institutions  of  France, 
under  the  .Merovingians  ami  Carlovingians’ 
— ‘  Political  character  of  the  feudal  regime.^ 
But  on  tliese  subjects  our  author’s  later  and 
more  mature  thoughts  are  found  in  his  Lec¬ 
tures  ;  and  we  shall  therefore  pass  at  once 
to  the  more  recent  work,  returning  after¬ 
wards  to  the  concluding  Essay  in  the  earlier 
volume,  which  bears  this  interesting  title  : 

‘  Causes  of  the  establishment  of  a  represen¬ 
tative  system  in  England.’ 

'The  subject  of  the  Lectures  being  the 
history  of  European  Civilization,  M.  Guizot 
begins  with  a  dissertation  on  the  dilTerent 
1  meanings  of  that  indefinite  term  ;  and  an¬ 
nounces  that  he  intends  to  use  it  as  equiva¬ 
lent  to  a  state  of  improvement  and  progres¬ 
sion,  in  the  physical  condition  and  social 
relations  of  mankind,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
in  their  inward  spiritual  devek»[)ment  on  the 
other.  We  have  not  space  to  follow  him 
into  this  discussion,  with  which,  were  we 
disposed  to  criticise,  we  might  find  some 
fault;  but  which  ought,  assuredly,  to  have 
exempted  him  fr.om  the  imputation  of  look¬ 
ing  upon  the  improvement  of  mankind  ,as 
consisting  in  the  progress  of  social  institu¬ 
tions  alone.  We  shall  (juote  a  passage  near 
I  ihe  conclusion  of  the  same  Lecture,  as  a 
specimen  of  the  moral  and  philosojihical 
spirit  which  pervades  the  work,  and  because 
it  contains  a  truth  for  w  hich  we  are  glad  to 
cite  .M.  Guizot  as  an  authority  : — 

‘  1  think  that  in  the  course  of  our  survey  we 
shall  speedily  become  convinced  that  civiliza¬ 
tion  i.s  still  very  young  ;  that  the  world  i.s  very 
far  from  having  tneasured  the  exieni  of  the 
career  which  i.s  before  it.  Assuredly  human 
conception  is  far  from  being,  as  yet.  all  that  it 
is  capable  ofbecominir  ;  we  are  lar  from  being 
able  to  embrace  in  im  iginaiion  the  whole  fu¬ 
ture  of  humanity.  .Nevertheless,  let  each  of 
tisdesceml  into  hi.s  own  thoufrhl.s,  let  him  ques¬ 
tion  himsi  If  as  to  the  possible  good  whicli  he 
cDinprehend.s  and  hopes  lor,  and  then  confront 
his  idea  with  what  is  realized  in  the  world  ; 
be  will  be  satisfied  that  society  and  civilization 
are  in  a  very  early  stage  of  their  progress ; 
that  in  spite  of  all  they  have  accomplished, 
they  have  incomparably  more  still  to  achieve.’ 
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Tlie  second  Lecture  is  devoted  to  a  gen¬ 
eral  speculation,  whicli  is  very  characteris¬ 
tic  of  M.  Guizot’s  mode  of  tliought,  and,  in 
our  opinion,  worthy  to  he  attefilively  weigh¬ 
ed  both  l)y  the  philosophers  and  the  practi¬ 
cal  politicians  of  the  age. 

He  observes  that  (uie  of  the  points  of 
difl'erence  by  which  nio<lern  civilization  is 
most  distinguished  frtun  ancient,  istliecf)m- 
plication,  the  multiplicity,  which  character¬ 
izes  it.  In  all  previous  forms  of  society. 
Oriental,  Greek,  or  Koman,  there  is  a  re¬ 
markable  character  of  unity  and  siniplicity. 
Some  one  idea  seems  to  have  presided  over 
the  construction  of  the  social  frame-work, 
and  to  have  been  carried  out  into  all  its 
consequences,  without  enceuntering  on  the 
way  any  counterbalancing  or  limiting  prin¬ 
ciple.  Some  one  element,  some  one  power 
iti  society,  seems  to  have  e:vrly  attained 
predominance,  and  extinguished  all  other 
agencies  which  could  exercise  an  influence 
over  society  capable  of  conflicting  with  its  I 
own.  In  Egypt,  h>r  examj)le,  the  iheocrat-| 
ic  principle  absorbed  every  thing.  The 
temporal  government  was  grounded  on  the 
uncontrolled  rule  of  a  caste  of  priests;  and 
the  moral  life  of  the  peoj)le  was  built  upon 
the  idea,  that  it  belongeil  to  the  infer|)re- ; 
ters  of  religion  to  direct  the  whole  detail  of 
human  actions.  The  dominion  of  an  ex- ' 
elusive  class,  at  once  the  ministers  of  reli-! 
gion  and  the  sole  possessc.rs  of  letters  and  j 
secular  learning,  has  itnpressed  its  charac- 1 
ter  on  all  which  survives  of  Egyptian  monu-  j 
inents — on  all  we  know  of  Egyptian  life.  ! 
Elsewhere,  the  d»)minant  lact  was  the  supre¬ 
macy  of  a  military  caste,  or  race  of  compitr- 
ors  ;  the  institutions  and  habits  of  society  1 
were  principally  modelled  by  the  necessity 
of  maintaining  this  supremacy.  In  other 
places  again,  society  was  mainly  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  democratic  princijile.  The 
sovereignty  of  the  map'rity,  and  the  equal 
participation  of  all  male  citizens  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  state,  were  the  lending 
facts  by  which  the  asjiect  of  those  societies 
was  determined.  This  singleness  in  the 
governitig  principle  had  not,  indeed,  always 
prevailed  in  those  states,  'i'heir  early  his¬ 
tory  often  presented  a  conflict  of  forces. 

‘  Among  the  Egyptians,  the  Etruscans,  even 
among  the  Greeks,  the  caste  of  warriors  for 
example,  maintained  a  struggle  with  that  of 
prie.sts;  elsewhere’  (in  ancient  Gaul  for  ex¬ 
ample)  ‘  the  spirit  of  clanship  against  that 
of  voluntary  association  ;  or  the  aristocratic 
against  the  popular  principle.  But  these 
cotitests  were  nearly  confined  to  ante-histor- 
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f  ical  periods ;  a  vague  remembrance  was 
all  that  survived  of  them.  If  at  a  later  pe- 
'  riod  the  struggle  was  renewed,  it  was  alnu^si 
always  promptly  terminated  ;  one  of  the 
rival  powers  achieved  an  early  victory,  and 
[took  exclusive  possession  of  society.’ 

j  ‘This  reninrknhle  simplicity  of  most  of  the 
‘ancient  civilizations,  had.  in  different  jdaccs, 

.  ditl’erent  re.'-iilts.  Sometimes,  ;is  in  (Jreece.  it 
'  j)roduced  ;i  most  rapid  development ;  never  did 
'  any  j'CO}ile  unfold  itself  so  hrillitintly  in  so 
i  short  ;i  lime.  But  after  this  wonderfid  oui- 
!  Intrst,  Greece  appeared  to  have  become  sinl- 
I  derdy  exlmusted.  Her  declitie,  if  not  so  rapid 
;  as  her  elevatioti,  was  yet  strangely  prompt. 
It  seemed  as  though  the  creative  force  of  the 
princij)le  of  CJreek  civiliztition  had  sp.ent  itself, 
ami  tio  other  jirinciple  came  to  it.s  stssistance. 

‘  Elsewhere,  in  Egypt  and  India  forextiinple, 
the  unity  of  the  domiminl  principle  Imd  ji  dif¬ 
ferent  effect ;  society  fell  into  a  statiomiry  suite. 
Siiiqdicily  produceil  monotony;  the  state  did 
not  lidl  into  dissolution ;  society  continind  to 
subsist,  but  iimnovealde,  and  ;is  it  were  con¬ 
gealed.’ 

It  was  otherwise,  says  M.  Guizot,  with 
modern  Europe — 

‘  Her  civilization,’  he  continues,  ‘  i.s  confused, 
diversified,  stormy;  till  forms,  all  ]irinciples  of 
social  organization,  coi'xist ;  spiritual  and  tem¬ 
poral  authority,  theocratic,  momirchic,  aristo¬ 
cratic,  democratic  elements,  every  variety  of 
classes  ;ind  socitd  cotiditions,  are  mixed  {ind 
crowded  together;  there  arc  innumerable  trra- 
dations  of  lilierty.  wealth,  and  iidluence.  And 
tlie.se  forces  are  in  a  state  of  perpetiuil  conflict, 
nor  has  any  of  them  ever  been  able  to  stifle 
the  other.^.  and  estjihlish  its  own  exclusive  iiu- 
thorily.  Modern  Europe  ofli'rs  extunjdes  of 
all  systems,  of  ;dl  tittempfs  at  sociiil  organiza- 
tioti ;  motiarchies  ])ur(!  ami  mixed,  theocrticies, 
republics  tnore  or  less  tirislocratic,  have  existed 
j  simultaneously  one  besiile  tinother;  and,  in 
spite  of  their  diversity,  they  litive  all  a  certain 
homogeneity,  a  family  likeness,  not  to  he  mis¬ 
taken. 

‘  Iti  ideas  and  seiUimetifs,  the  siinie  variety, 
the  sauie  struggle.  Theocratic,  monarchic, 
tiristocratic,  popular  creeds,  check,  limit,  and 
tnodify  one  another.  Even  in  the  most  tiuilti- 
cious  writings  of  the  ndddle  ages,  an  ideti  is 
never  followed  to  its  ultiimite  comscrpiences. 
The  pfirlisans  of  absolute  ]n)w<T  unconsciously 
•shrink  from  the  results  of  their  tioelrine  ;  demo¬ 
crats  arc  \nider  similar  ri'straiiits.  One  sce.s 
that  there  are  idea.s  ami  iidluences  encompass¬ 
ing  them,  which  do  not  siitfer  theta  to  go  all 
lengths.  There  is  none  of  tlmt  iinjuTtuhahle 
hardihooil,  that  blindness  of  logic,  which  we 
find  in  the  ancient  world.  Iti  the  feelings  of 
mankind,  the  same  contrasts,  the  s:ime  nnilii- 
plicity  ;  a  most  energetii'  love  of  imlepmidence, 
along  with  a  gre;it  facility  of  snhmissinn :  a 
rare  fidelity  of  man  to  man,  and  at  the  same 
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time  an  imporioMs  impulse  to  follow  cacli  liis 
own  will,  to  resist  restraint,  to  live  for  himself, 
without  taking  account  of  others.  A  similar 
charncter  shows  itself  in  modern  literatures. 
In  perfection  of  form  and  artistic  beauty,  they 
are  far  inferior  to  the  ancient ;  hut  richer  and 
more  copious  in  respect  of  sentiments  and 
ide.as.  One  perceives  that  human  nature  has 
been  sti  red  up  to  a  greater  depth,  aiul  at  a 
4,^reater  mind)er  of  points.  The  imperfections 
of  foiMU  are  an  etVect  of  this  v«-ry  cause.  The 
more  ahundant  the  materials,  the  more  dilhcult 
it  is  to  marshal  them  into  a  symmetrical  and  | 
htirmonious  shape.’*  1 

I 

Hence,  he  conlinues,  the  modern  world,; 
while  inferior  to  many  of  the  ancient  forinsj 
(»f  human  life  in  the  characteristic  c.\cel-j 
lence  of  each,  yet  in  all  things  taken  to-, 
gether,  is  richer  and  more  developed  than , 
any  of  them.  I’^rom  the  multitude  of  ele-i 
ments  to  be  reconciled,  each  of  which  du-' 
ring  long  ages  sjient  the  greater  part  of  its 
strength  in  combating  the  rest,  tlie  progress  - 
of  modern  civilizati»)n  has  necessarily  been - 
slower  ;  but  it  has  lasted,  and  remained  stea- j 
(lily  progressive,  through  fifteen  centuries  ;j 
which  no  other  civilization  has  ever  done,  j 

T'liere  are  some  to  whom  this  will  appear  ! 
a  fanciful  theory,  a  cobweb  spun  from  thej 
brain  of  a  doctrinaire.  W  c  are  of  a  differ- , 
ent  opinion.  There  is  doubtless,  in  thej 
histt'rical  statement,  some  of  that  pardona¬ 
ble  exaggeration,  which,  in  the  exposition 
of  large  and  commanding  views,  the  neces- 
sities  of  language  render  it  so  ditlicult  en- 
tirely  to  avoid.  The  assertion  that  the  civ- j 
ilizations  of  the  ancient  world  were  each 
under  the  complete  ascendency  of  someone  : 
exclusive  principle,  is  not  admissible  in  the 
umpialified  sense  in  which  M.  Guizot  enun- , 
ciates  it ;  the  limitations  which  that  usser- [ 
tion  would  rcipiire,  on  a  nearer  view,  arc  i 
neither  few  nor  inconsiderable.  Still  less  is  j 
it  maintainable,  that  different  societies,  un- - 
der  different  dominant  principles,  did  not  at  i 
each  epoch  coexist  in  the  closest  contact  ;  ; 
as  Athens,  Sparta,  and  Persia  (»r  Macedo-| 
nia  ;  Rome,  Carthage,  and  the  East.  But  i 
after  allowance  for  over-statement,  thesuh-  ; 
stantial  truth  of  the  doctrine  appears  unim-| 
peachable.  No  one  of  the  ancient  forms  of 
society  contained  in  itself  that  systematic 
antagonism,  which  we  believe  to  be  the  only 
condition  under  which  stability  and  pro- 
grcssivcnesi<“can  be  permanently  reconciled 
to  one  another. 

There  are  in  .society  a  number  of  distinct 
forces — of  separate  and  independent  sources 


of  power.  There  is  the  general  power  of 
knowledge  and  cultivated  intelligence. 
'I’liere  is  the  power  of  religion;  by  which, 
speaking  politically,  is  to  be  understood 
that  of  religious  teachers.  There  is  the 
power  of  military  skill  and  discipline. 
'Pherc  is  the  power  of  wealth  ;  the  power  of 
numhers  and  physical  force  ;  ami  several 
others  might  be  added.  Each  of  these  by 
the  influence  it  exercises  over  society,  is 
fruitful  of  certain  kinds  of  beneficial  results  ; 
none  of  them  is  favorable  to  all  kinds. 
There  is  no  one  of  these  powers  which,  if  it 
could  make  itself  absolute,  and  deprive  the 
others  of  all  influence  except  in  aid  of  and 
in  subordination  to  its  own,  would  not  show 
itself  the  enemy  of  some  of  the  essential 
constituents  of  human  well-being.  Certain 
good  results  would  be  doubtless  obtained, 
at  least  for  a  time;  some  of  the  interests 
of  society  would  be  adetjuately  cared  for; 
because,  with  certain  of  them,  the  natural 
tendency  of  each  of  these  pow  ers  spontane¬ 
ously  coincides.  But  there  w  ould  be  other 
interests,  in  greater  number,  which  the 
complete  ascendency  of  any  one  of  these 
social  elements  would  leave  unprovided  for  ; 
and  w  hich  must  depend  for  their  protection 
on  the  influence  which  can  be  exercised  by 
other  elements. 

We  believe  with  M.  Guizot  that  modern 
Euro|)e  presents  the  only  example  in  histo¬ 
ry  of  the  maintenance,  through  many  ages, 
of  this  co-ordinate  action  among  rival  powers 
naturally  tending  in  ditTerent  directions. 
And,  with  him,  we  ascribe  chiefly  to  this 
cause  the  spirit  of  improvement  which  has 
never  ceased  to  exist,  and  still  makes  pro¬ 
gress  in  the  European  nations.  At  no  time 
has  Europe  been  free  from  a  contest  of  ri¬ 
val  powers  for  dominion  over  society.  If 
the  clergy  bad  succeeded,  as  in  Egypt,  in 
making  the  kings  subservient  to  them  ;  if. 
as  among  the  Alussulmans  of  old,  or  the  Rus¬ 
sians  now',  the  supreme  religious  authority 
had  merged  in  the  attributes  of  the  tempo¬ 
ral  ruler ;  if  the  military  and  feudal  nobility 
had  reduced  the  clergy  to  be  their  tools,  and 
retained  the  burgesses  as  their  serfs;  if  a 
commercial  aristocracy,  as  at  Tyre,  Car¬ 
thage,  and  Venice,  had  got  rid  of  kings,  and 
governed  by  a  military  force  composed  of 
foreign  mercenaries;  Europe  would  have  ar¬ 
rived  much  more  rapidly  at  such  kinds  and 
degrees  of  national  greatness  and  well-beinrr 
as  tho.se  influences  severally  tended  to  pro¬ 
mote  ;  but  from  that  time  would  either  have 
stagnated  like  the  great  stationary  despot¬ 
isms  of  the  East ;  or  have  perishetJ  for  lack 
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of  such  otlicr  elements  of  civilization  as 
could  sufliciently  unfold  themselves  only 
under  some  otlier  jiatronage.  Nor  is  this 
a  danger  existing  <»nly  in  the  past  ;  l)ui  one 
which  may  be  yet  impending  over  the  fu¬ 
ture.  If  the  perpetual  antagonism  wliich 
has  kept  the  human  mind  alive,  were  to  give 
place  to  the  complete  preponderance  of  any, 
even  the  most  salutary  element,  we  might 
yet  find  tliat  we  have  counted  too  confident¬ 
ly  upon  the  progressiveness  which  we  arc  so 
often  told  is  an  inherent  property  of  our  spe¬ 
cies.  Education  for  example — mental  cul¬ 
ture — would  seem  to  have  a  better  title  than 
could  be  derived  from  any  thing  else,  to 
rule  the  world  with  exclusive  authority  ;  yet 
if  the  lettered  and  cultivated  class,  embod¬ 
ied  and  disciplined  under  a  central  organ, 
could  become  in  Europe  what  it  is  in  China, 
the  government — unchecked  by  any  power 
residing  in  the  mass  of  citizens,  and  per¬ 
mitted  to  assume  a  parental  tutelage  over 
all  the  operations  of  life — the  result  would 
probably  be  a  darker  despotism,  one  more 
opposed  to  improvement,  than  even  the  mil¬ 
itary  monarchies  and  aristocracies  have  in 
fact  proved.  And  in  like  manner,  if  what 
seems  to  be  the  tendency  of  things  in  the 
United  States  should  proceed  for  some  gen-' 
crations  unrestrainctl ; — if  the  power  of 
numbers — of  the  opinions  and  instincts  of 
the  miss — should  accpiire  and  retain  the 
absolute  government  of  society,  and  impose 
silence  upon  all  voices  which  dissent  trom 
its  decisions  or  dispute  its  authority  ;  we 
should  expect  that,  in  such  countries,  the 
condition  of  human  nature  would  become 
as  stationary  as  in  China,  and  perhaps  at  a 
still  lower  point  of  elevation  in  the  scale. 

However  these  things  may  be,  and  im¬ 
perfectly  as  many  of  the  elements  have  yet 
unfolded  themselves,  which  are  hereafter  to 
compose  the  civilization  of  the  modern 
world;  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  already 
possesses,  in  comparison  with  the  older 
forms  of  life  and  society,  that  complex  and 
manifold  character  which  M.  Guizot  as¬ 
cribes  to  it. 

He  proceeds  to  inquire  whether  any  ex¬ 
planation  of  this  peculiarity  of  the  Europe¬ 
an  nations  can  be  traced  in  their  origin; 
and  he  finds  in  fact,  that  origin  to  be  ex¬ 
tremely  multifarious.  The  European  world 
shaped  itself  from  a  chaos,  in  which  Ro¬ 
man,  Christian,  and  Barbarian  ingredients 
were  commingled.  M  Guizot  attempts  to 
determine  what  portion  of  the  elements  of 
modern  life  derived  their  beginning  from 
each  of  these  sources. 
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From  the  Roman  empire  he  finds  that 
Europe  derived  both  the  fact  and  the  idea 
of  municipal  institutions  ; — a  thing  nn- 
known  to  the  Germanic  compierors.  The 
Roman  empire  was  originally  an  aggrega¬ 
tion  of  tow'iis;  the  life  of  the  people,  csjie- 
cially  in  western  Eurojie,  was  a  town  life; 
their  institutions  and  social  arrangements, 
except  the  system  of  functionaries  destined 
t«)  maintain  the  authority  of  the  sovereign, 
w'ere  all  groundeil  upon  the  towns.  When 
the  central  power  retired  from  the  Western 
Empire,  town  life  and  town  institutions, 
though  in  an  enfeebled  condition,  w’ere 
what  remained.  In  Italy,  where  they  were 
less  enfeebled  than  elsewhere,  civilization 
revived  not  only  earlier  than  in  the  rest  of 
Europe,  but  in  forms  more  similar  to  those 
of  the  ancient  world.  'I’lie  south  of  France 
had,  next  to  Italy,  partaken  most  in  the 
fruits  of  Roman  civilization;  its  towns  had 
been  the  richest  and  the  most  nourishing 
on  this  side  the  Alps;  and  having,  there¬ 
fore,  held  out  longer  than  those  farther 
north  against  the  fiscal  tyranny  of  the  Em¬ 
pire,  were  not  so  completely  ruined  w  hen 
the  compiest  took  place.  Accordinuly, 
their  municipal  institutions  were  transmit¬ 
ted  unbroken  from  the  Roman  period  to 
recent  times.  This,  then,  was  one  legacy 
which  the  Empire  left  to  the  nations  which 
were  shaped  out  of  its  riiins.  But  it  left 
also,  though  not  a  central  authority,  the 
habit  of  requiring  and  looking  for  such  an 
authority.  It  left  ‘  the  idea  of  the  empire, 
the  name  of  the  emperor,  the  concejition  of 
the  imperial  majesty,  of  a  sacred  power  in¬ 
herent  in  the  imperial  name.’  'Fids  idea, 
at  no  time  becoming  extinct,  resumed,  as 
society  became  more  settled,  a  portion  of 
its  pristine  power  :  tow  ards  the  close  of  the 
micldle  ages,  we  find  it  onc(*  more  a  really 
influential  element.  Finally,  Rome  left  a 
body  of  written  law’,  constructed  by  and  for 
a  w’ealthy  and  cultivated  society  ;  this 
served  as  a  pattern  of  civilization  to  the  rude 
invaders,  and  assumed  an  ever-increasing 
importance  as  they  became,  more  civilized. 

In  the  field  of  intellect,  and  purely  men¬ 
tal  development,  Rome,  and  through  Rome, 
her  predecessor  Greece,  left  a  still  richer 
iidieritance,  liut  one  which  did  not  come 
mucli  into  play  until  a  later  period, 

‘Liberty  of  thought — rea.son  taking  herself 
for  her  own  starting-point  and  her  own  guide 
— is  an  idea  essentially  sprung  from  anli(pht3q 
an  idea  w’hich  modern  society  owes  to  Greece 
and  Rome.  AVe  evidently  did  not  receive  it 
either  from  Christianity’  or  from  Germany,  for 
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ill  neillier  of  these  elements  of  our  civilizritinn 
was  it  incluilecl.  It  was  powerful  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  preiloininated,  in  the  Grteco- Homan 
civilization.  That  was  its  true  origin.  It  is 
the  most  ])rocious  lei^acy  wliich  anti(|niiy  left 
to  the  modern  world :  a  legacy  which  was 
never  (piite  suspemled  and  valueless  ;  for  we 
see  the  fundamental  principle  of  all  piiiloso 
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conversion,  evidence  that  the  real 

merits  of  Cliristiatiiiy  had  made  any  deep 
impression  iijion  them.  'I'he  true  explatia- 
tion  is  to  he  found  in  the  power  of  itilel- 
lectual  superiority.  As  the  condition  ol 
of  secular  society  became  more  discour- 
a-rimr,  the  Cliurch  had  more  and  nn^re  en- 


phy,  the  rii^ht  of  human  reason  to  expltire  lor.  »rr«)ssed  to  itself  whatever  of  real  talents,  as 


itself,  anim.itin^  the  writings  and  the  life  ol' 
Scotiis  Krioena,  and  the  iloctrine  of  freedom 
of  thought  still  erect  in  the  ninth  century,  in 
the  face  of  the  prineijile  of  authority.’* 

Such,  then,  are  the  benefits  which  Ku- 
rope  has  derived  from  llie  relics  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Imperial  civilization.  Hut  alonrr  with 
this  perishino  society,  the  Barbarians  found 
another  and  a  risiiif;  society,  in  all  the 
freshness  and  vigor  of  youth — the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church.  In  the  debt  which  modern 
society  owes  to  this  great  institution  is  to 
be  first  included,  in  M.  Guizot’s  opinion, 
all  whicli  it  owes  to  Christianity. 


‘At  that  time  rionc  of  the  mean?  were  in', 
existence  by  which,  in  our  own  days,  moral ' 
inlluences  establi.sh  and  maintain  themselves 
independently  of  institutions;  none  of  the  in¬ 
struments  whereby  a  pure  truth,  a  mere  idea, 
acquires  iin  empire  over  minds,  governs  ac¬ 
tions,  determines  events.  In  the  fourth  cen¬ 
tury  nothing  existed  which  couhl  give  to  ideas, 
to  mere  personal  sentiments,  such  an  authori¬ 
ty.  To  make  head  against  the  disasters,  to 
come  victoriously  out  of  the  tempests,  of  such  '  n  i  i  i 
a  period,  there  was  needed  a  strongly  organ-;  •  ’ 

izod  ami  energetically  governed  society.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  allirin  that  at  the  period 
in  (|uestion  the  Chri.stian  Church  saved  (.’hris- 
lianity.  It  was  the  Church,  wiih  its  institutions, 
its  magistrates,  its  authority,  which  maintained 
itself  against  the  decay  of  the  empire  from  with-  j 
in,  and  against  barbarism  from  without ;  whicli  1 
won  over  the  barbarians,  and  became  the  | 
civilizing  principle,  the  principle  of  fusion  be- j 
tween  the  Roman  and  the  barbaric  world.’  ! 

I 

I 

That,  without  its  compact  organization 
the  Christian  hierarchy  could  have  so  rap¬ 
idly  taken  possession  of  the  uncnliivated 
minds  of  the  Barbarians  ;  that,  before  the 
conquest  was  completed,  the  conquerors 
would  have  universally  adopted  the  religion 
of  the  vanquished,  if  that  religion  bad  been 
recommended  to  them  by  nothing  but  its 
intrinsic  superiority — we  agree  with  M. 

Guizot  in  thinking  incredible.  We  do  not 
find  that  odier  savages,  at  other  eras,  have 
yielded  with  similar  readiness  to  the  same 
inlluences;  nor  did  the  minds  or  lives  of 
the  invaders,  for  some  centuries  from  their 
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well  as  of  sincere  philanthropy,  existed  in 
the  Roman  world.  ‘  Among  the  Christians 
of  tint  epoch,’  says  M.  Guizot,  ‘  there  were 
men  who  had  tliought  of  every  thing — to 
whom  all  moral  and  political  <pieslions 
were  familiar  ;  men  who  had  on  all  sub¬ 
jects,  well-defme<l  opinions,  energetic  feel¬ 
ings,  and  an  ardent  desire  to  propagate 
them  and  make  them  predominant.  Nev¬ 
er  did  any  body  of  men  make  such  efforts 
to  act  upon  the  world  and  assimilate  it  to 
themselves,  as  did  the  Christian  CMiurch 
from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  century.  She  at¬ 
tacked  Barbarism  at  almost  all  points, 
striving  to  civilize  it  liy  her  ascendency.* 

In  this  the  Church  was  aided  by  the  im¬ 
portant  temporal  jicsition,  which,  in  the 
general  decay  of  other  elements  of  society, 
it  had  assumed  in  the  Roman  empire. 
Alone  strong  in  the  midst  of  weakness, 
alone  possessing  natural  sources  of  power 
within  itself,  it  was  the  prop  to  which  all 
thiniTs  cluniT  which  felt  themselves  in  need 

WO  • 

of  support.  The  clergy,  and  especially  the 
become  the  most  innuential 
members  of  temporal  society.  All  that  re¬ 
mained  of  the  former  wealth  of  the  Empire 
had  for  some  time  tended  more  and  more 
in  the  direction  of  the  Church.  At  the 
time  of  the  invasions,  we  find  the  bishops 
very  generally  invested,  under  the  title  of 
f/tftnsor  civifath,  with  a  high  public  char¬ 
acter — as  the  jiatrons,  and  towards  all 
strangers  the  representatives,  of  the  town 
communities.  It  was  they  who  treated 
with  the  invaders  in  the  name  of  the  na¬ 
tives  ;  it  was  their  adhesion  which  guaran¬ 
tied  the  general  obedience;  and  after  the 
conversion  of  the  conquerors,  it  was  to 
tlieir  sacred  character  that  the  conquereil 
were  indebted  for  whatever  mitigation  they 
experienced  of  the  fury  of  the  conquest. 

Thus  salutary,  and  even  indispensable, 
was  the  influence  of  the  Christian  clergy 
iluring  the  confused  period  of  the  inva¬ 
sions.  M.  Guizot  has  not  overlooked,  but 
imjiartially  analyzed,  the  mixed  character 
of  good  and  evil  which  belonged  even  in 
that  age,  and  still  more  in  the  succeeding 
ages,  to  the  power  of  the  Church.  One 
beneficial  consequence  which  he  ascribes 
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to  it  is  worthy  of  especial  notice; — tlic  ’  modern  spirit  of  liberty,  on  the  contrary, 
separation  (unknown  to  anli<|nity)  between  is  the  love  of  individual  independence  ;  ihe 
temporal  and  spiritual  authority,  lie,  in  claim  for  freedom  of  action,  with  as  little 
common  with  the  best  thinkers  of  our  time,  ^  interference  as  is  comj)rttihle  with  the  ne- 
attributes  to  this  fact  the  haj)piest  influ-  cessities  of  society,  from  any  authority  other 
ence  on  l']ur('pean  civilization.  It  was  the!  than  the  conscience  (d  the  individual.  It 
jiarent,  he  says,  of  liberty  (d’  conscience. !  is  in  fact  the  self-will  of  tlie  savage,  mcdc- 
‘  The  separation  of  temporal  and  spiritual  rated  and  limited  by  the  demands  ot  civil- 
is  founded  on  the  idea,  tiiat  material  force'  i/ed  life;  and  iM.  Gui/.ot  is  not  mistaken 
has  no  right,  no  ludd,  over  the  mind,  over  in  believing  that  it  came  to  us,  not  from 
conviction,  over  truth.’  hhiormons  as  have  anciont  civilization,  but  from  the  savage 
been  the  sins  of  the  C’atholic  Church  in  element  infused  into  that  enervated  civil- 
the  way  of  religious  intolerance,  her  asser-  ization  by  its  barbarous  comjuerors.  He 
tion  of  this  principle  has  done  more  for  adds,  that  together  with  this  sj)irit  (tf  liber- 
human  freedom  than  all  the  fires  she  ever  ty,  the  invaders  brought  also  the  spirit  of 
kindled  have  done  to  destroy  it.  Tolera- 1  voluntary  association;  the  institution  of 
lion  cannot  exist,  or  exists  oidy  as  a  conse-  military  patronage,  the  bond  between  fol- 
quence  of  contempt,  wliere,  church  and  lowers  and  a  leader  ot  their  own  choice, 
state  being  virtually  the  same  body,  disaf-  which  afterwards  ripened  into  feudality, 
fection  to  the  national  worship  is  treason  Thisv<.*luntary dependenceof  man  njion  man, 
to  the  stale;  as  is  sufiicienlly  evidenced  b\  this  relation  of  protection  and  service,  this 
Grecian  and  Roman  history,  notwithstand-  spontaneous  loyalty  t«»  a  superior  not  deriv¬ 
ing  the  fallacious  ajtjiearance  of  liberality  I***’  authority  Irom  law  or  from  the  con- 
inherent  in  Polytlieism,  which  did  not  jrre-  slitution  of  societ},  but  Irom  the  voluntary 
vent,  as  long  as  the  national  religion  con-  election  of  the  dependent  hinisell,  was  un- 
tinued  in  vigor,  almost  every  really  free  known  to  the  civilized  nations  of  anlicpiity  ; 
thinker  of  any  ability  in  the  freest  city  of  though  fre<iucnt  among  savages,  and  so 
Greece,  from  being  either  banished  or  pm  customary  in  the  Germanic  race  as  to  have 
to  death  for  blasphemy.*  In  more  recent ,  been  deemed,  though  erroneously,  charac- 
lirnes,  where  the  chief  of  the  state  has  been  '  teristic  of  it. 

al.'^o  the  supreme  pontiff,  not,  as  in  I'hig-  4'o  reconcile,  in  any  moderate  ilegrec, 
land,  only  nominally,  but  substantially,  (as  these  jarring  elements;  to  pr(;duce  even  an 
in  the  case  of  China,  Russia,  the  caliplis,  endurable  state  ot  society,  not  to  say  a 
and  the  sultans  of  Constanlinojile,)  the  re- |l>t'<iS'perous  and  improving  one,  by  the 
suit  has  been  a  perfection  of  despotism,  !  amalgamation  of  savages  and  slaves,  was 
and  a  voluntarv  abasement  under  its  yoke,  ^  work  of  many  centuries.  M.  (iuizoi’s 
which  have  no  parallel  elsewhere  except  Rectures  arc  chiefly  occuj)ied  in  tracing 
among  the  most  besotted  barbarians.  |  the  progre.^^s  of  this  work,  and  showing  by 

It  remains  to  assign,  in  the  elemental  w  hat  agencies  it  w  as  accomplished.  'I'lie 
chaos,  from  which  the  modern  nations  arose,  |  history  ot  the  Kuropcan  nations  consists  of 
the  Germanic  or  barbaric  element.  What 'three  periods;  the  period  of  contusion,  the 
has  Kurope  derived  from  the  barbarian  in- j  I't'itdal  period,  ami  the  modern  period, 
vaders  ?  M.  Guizot  answers — the  spirit  <d'  4'hc  Lectures  of  include,  though  on 

liberty.  That  spirit,  as  it  exists  in  the  ^  very  compressed  scale,  all  the  three ; 
modern  world,  is  something  which  had  but  only  in  relation  to  the  history  of  socie- 
never  before  been  found  in  company  with  ty,  omitting  that  of  thought,  and  of  the  hu- 
civilizalion.  The  liberty  of  the  ancient  mind.  In  the  following  year,  the 

commonwealths  did  not  mean  individual  I*rofessor  took  a  wider  range.  'I'he  three 
freedom  of  action  ;  it  meant  a  certain  form  volumes  which  cmitain  the  Lectures  of 
of  political  organization;  and  instead  of i  are  a  complete  historical  analysis  of 

asserting  the  private  freeihuu  of  each  citi-'the  period  of  confusion;  ex|)ounding,  with 
zen,  it  was  compatihle  with  a  more  un*  sufficient  fulness  ot  detail,  both  the  state 
bounded  subjection  of  everv  individual  to  political  society  in  each  successive  stage 
the  state,  and  a  more  active  interference  1  'kat  prt'longed  anarchy,  and  the  state  of 
of  the  ruling  powers  with  private  conduct, !  intellect  as  evidenced  liy  literature  and 
than  is  the  practice  of  what  are  now  deem-  speculation.  In  these  volumes,  M.  Guizot 
ed  the  most  des[)otic  governments.  The  the  jihilosojiher  of  the  jieriod  of  w  hich 

AL  Augustin  'rhierry  is  the  painter.  In 
*.\na.\agoras,  Frotagora?,  Socrates,  Aristotle,  &C  the  Lectures  of  IStlO — which,  having  been 
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prematurely  broken  oflf  by  the  political 
events  of  that  year,  occupy  (witli  ibe  Pie¬ 
ces  Jnstijicutifs)  only  two  volumes — lie 
commenced  a  similar  analysis  of  the  feudal 
period  ;  but  did  not  vpiiie  complete  the  po¬ 
litical  and  social  part  of  the  subject  :  the 
examination  of  the  intellectual  products 
of  the  period  was  not  even  commenced. 
In  tiiis  state  this  great  unfinished  monu¬ 
ment  still  remains.  Imperfect,  however, 
as  it  is,  it  contains  much  more  tlian  we 
can  attempt  to  bring  under  even  the  most 
cursory  review  within  our  narrow  limits. 
We  can  only  pause  and  dwell  ujvon  the 
important  epochs,  and  upon  speculations 
which  involve  some  great  and  fertile  idea,! 
or  throw  a  strong  light  upon  some  interest- 1 
ing  portion  of  the  history.  Among  these  i 
last  we  must  inclmlethe  passatje*  in  which  | 
M.  (ill  iz(vt  describes  the  manner  in  which ; 
the  civilization  of  the  compiered  impressed 
the  imagination  of  the  victors. 

‘We  have  just  pas.seil  in  review  the  closinyr 
acre  of  the  Human  civilization,  and  we  find  it 
ill  full  (lecatlence,  without  force,  without  fecun¬ 
dity,  inc.apahle  almost  of  keeping  itself  alive. 
We  now  hehold  it  v.^nijuishcil  and  ruined  by 
the  liarbarians  ;  when  on  a  sudden  it  reappears 
fruitful  and  powerful:  it  a.-sumes  over  the  in- 1 
stitutions  anil  manners  which  are  hrouijhl  new- ' 
ly  into  contact  with  it,  a  prodigious  empire  ;  it  | 
impresses  on  them  more  and  more  its  own  i 
character;  it  governs  and  metamorphoses  itsj 
coiK|uerors. 

‘  Among  many  causes,  there  were  two  which 
princi[)ally  contributed  to  this  result:  the  pow¬ 
er  of  a  systematic  and  comprehensive  body  of 
civil  law  ;  and  the  natural  ascendency  of  civil¬ 
ization  over  barbarism. 

‘  in  fixing  themselves  to  a  single  abode,  anti 
becoming  landed  proprietors,  the  barbarians 
contracted,  both  with  the  Koinan  population 
and  with  each  oilier, relations  more  various  and 
durable  than  any  they  had  previously  known; 
their  civil  existence  assumed  greater  breadth 
and  stability.  The  Iloman  law  was  alone  fit 
to  regulate  this  new  existence  ;  it  alone  couhl 
deal  adequately  with  such  a  multitude  of  rela¬ 
tions.  The  barbarians,  however  they  ni'ghi 
strive  to  preserve,  their  own  customs,  were 
caught,  as  it  were,  in  the  nets  of  this  scientific 
legislation,  and  were  obliged  to  bring  the  new 
social  order,  in  a  great  measure,  into  subjec¬ 
tion  to  it.  not  politically  indeed,  but  civilly. 

‘  Further,  the  spectacle  itself  of  Uoman  civ¬ 
ilization  exercised  a  great  empire  over  their 
minds.  Whay?lrikes  our  'nodern  fancy,  what 
we  greedily  seek  for  in  history,  in  poems,  trav- 
el.^!,  romances,  is  the  picture  of  a  stale  of  soci¬ 
ety  unlike  the  regularity  of  our  own ;  savage 
life,  with  its  indejiendence,  its  novelty,  and  its 
adventure.  Cluite  different  were  the  impres- 
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sions  of  the  barbarians.  What  to  them  was 
striking,  what  appeared  to  them  great  and 
wonderful,  was  civilization;  tlu'  inonumcnts  of 
Iloman  industry,  the  cities,  roads,  aijueducls, 
amphitheatres  ;  that  society  so  orderly,  so  prov¬ 
ident,  so  full  of  variety  in  its  fixity — this  was 
the  object  of  their  admiration  ami  their  aston¬ 
ishment.  Though  conquerors,  they  were  sen- 
sitde  of  inferiority  to  the  conquered.  The 
barbarian  might  despise  the  Iloman  as  an  in¬ 
dividual  being,  but  the  Iloman  world,  in  its 
ensotihh.  appeared  to  him  something  above 
his  level ;  and  all  the  great  men  of  tlie  age  of 
the  conque.^its,  Alaric.  Ataulph,  Theodor ic,  and 
so  many  others,  while  destroyimr  and  tram¬ 
pling  upon  Iloman  society,  used  all  their  efforts 
to  copy  it.’ 

But  their  attempt  was  fruitless.  It  was 
not  by  merely  setiting  theniselve.s  in  the 
throne  of  the  Fnq)eror.‘i,  that  the  chiefs  of 
the  barbarians  could  reinfuse  life  into  a  so¬ 
cial  order  to  which,  uhen  already  perishing 
by  its  own  infirmities,  they  liad  dealt  the 
final  blow.  Nor  was  it  in  that  old  forintlial 
peaceful  and  regular  government  could  be 
restored  to  Fiirope.  The  confusion  was  too 
chai^tic  to  admit  of  so  easy  a  disenta^igle- 
rnent.  Before  fixed  institutions  could  be¬ 
come  possible,  it  was  necessary  to  have  a 
fixed  population  ;  and  this  primary  condi¬ 
tion  was  long  unattained.  Bands  of  bar¬ 
barians,  of  various  races,  with  no  bond  of 
national  union,  overran  the  Empire  without 
mutual  concert,  and  occupied  the  country 
a.s  much  rs  a  people  so  migratory  and  vag- 
abi  nd  could  be  said  to  occupy  it  ;  but  even 
the  loose  ties  whicli  held  together  each  tribe 
or  band  became  relaxed  by  the  consequen¬ 
ces  of  spreading  themselves  over  an  exten¬ 
sive  territory  :  fresh  hordes,  too,  were  ever 
pressing  on  behind  ;  and  the  very  first  re¬ 
quisite  of  order,  permanent  territorial  lim¬ 
its,  could  not  establish  itself,  eitlier  between 
properties  or  sovereignties,  for  nearly  three 
centuries.  The  annals  of  the  conquered 
countries  during  the  intermediate  period, 
hut  chronicle  the  desultory  warfare  of  the 
invaders  with  one  another  ;  the  effect  of 
which,  to  the  conquered,  was  a  perpetual 
renewal  of  suffering  ami  increase  of  impov¬ 
erishment. 

.M.  (jiiizot  dates  the  termination  of  this 
downward  period  from  the  reign  of  Char¬ 
lemagne  ;  others  (for  example,  M.  de  Sis- 
mondi)  liave  placed  it  later.  ^\ c  are  in¬ 
clined  to  agree  with  .M.  (iuizot  ;  no  part  of 
whose  work  seems  to  us  more  admirable 
than  that  in  which  he  fixes  the  place  in  his¬ 
tory  of  that  remarkable  man.* 

*  Vol.  iii.  Lecture  20. 
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The  name  of  Charlemagne,  says  M.  Gni-[  some  time,  on  the  faith  of  what  lie  has  already'- 
zot,  Ins  crime  down  to  ns  as  one  of  the  great-  done,  the  great  man  is  tolloweil  in  this  new  ca- 
est  in  liistory.  Thon^rh  not  the  founder  of  '*^‘''’5  beli.*ved  in,  and  obeyed  ;  men  lend 

his  (ly.i^sty,  he  hus  ^iven  his  name  bolh  to  to  hU  nmcics;  hisllnnerers  nn.l  his 

1  •  1.1  dupes  even  admireand  vMiint  them  as  his  snbli- 

liis  race  and  to  the  aire.  _ .  i .  • . 


a,,..  LU  ii.e  age.  |  ...(.g,  conceptions.  Tlic  pnWie,  liowever,  in 

‘  The  Immnoe  pni.l  to  Ihm  is  often  l.lin.l  an, I  i 

un.hsti„ir„„|,in.,ri-|,is  penins  an, I  olorv  „„  j  r'"  '"‘I't-Hea 

..vi.m.o  ♦I-  ^  •  .•  '  '  in  a  (lireciioii  m  wlmdnt  has  no  desire  to  move. 

e.Ktolled*  witliont  discrimination  or  measure  ;i  ^ .  .t  .  ,  i  i-  .  i  i  •  i  •  i  • 

..tile.  ......  .  ,.  At!irstthe«rrciitinanhai!cnhstedhishiijhin- 

yet,  at  the  same  lime,  persons  rimeat,  one  at-  ,  ,  i-  i  n  •  ^  r 

fi. .  1  e  II  .1  !  telligence  and  power  ul  will  m  the  service  ot 

ter  anotlier,  that  he  lomided  nothmijr,  aceoin- i  =  i  i-  i-  i  •  i  i  i  . 

rwU^iw.  1  I  •  •  1  ■“i  II I  bie  geriend  leelinir  aiul  wish  ;  he  now  .<eeks  to 

pitshed  riothmir  that  his  empire,  his  laws,  all  i  T  «i  i  i-  e  •  i  i  • 

I.  .,1  .1  I  •  A  1  .1  •  I  •  I  employ  the  pnhiic  orce  in  the  service  ot  his 

tiis  works  iicrished  with  him.  And  this  his- 1  •  d  i  i  •/  i  i  •  i  .. 

..I  ^  .  I  •  ,  I  1  individual  ideas  and  desires ;  he  isattemp  iii" 

torical  commonplace  introduces  a  crowd  oil..-  i  -  i  i  i  •  •  i  ' 

I  „  i'  .1  •  ij*  .  1  1 1  things  which  he  a  one  wishes  or  uiider.'-tam  s. 

inor.u  commonplaces  on  the  metiectualiiess  and  !  II  i-  •  .  i  .  ■  i 

.  ...c  ♦  .1  •.  *•  .1  •  1  lienee  disrunetude  irst.  and  tlien  nm*asme.=s  ; 

uselessness  ot  irreat  men,  the  ViUiiiy  ot  their!,.  \  .  .  u  ,•  n  i  i  .  i  • 

,1  I-.,,  .  1  •  I  .1  I  •  .1  I  tor  a  lime  he  is  sidl  to  owed,  luit  shiL^gis  dy 

propicis,  the  little  trace  which  they  leiive  in  the  i  i  i  .  .i  •  i  i 

t.,  I  I  <•,,  I  •  .  1  I  1  •  ■^11  r  .•  ■  ii*nl  rehiclantly  ;  next  he  is  censured  and  corn- 

world  alter  Iniving  ironhled  it  m  all  directionsi  ,  .  i  r  m  i  »  i  i  i  r  n 

I  .1  •  .  0  I  •.  .1  i .  c  .  plained  ot  ;  finally  he  is  alnindoneil,  am  la  s  ; 

. Is  this  true  ?  Is  it  tlie  destiny  ot  great  '  i  n  i  •  ■  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i 

.  1  .  I  II  1  •^1  all  ot  which  lie  tdone  had  planned  and  de¬ 
mon  to  he  merely  a  burden  and  a  useless  won- '  •  I  II  .1  1  111-, 

dcr  to  nm.tkind  f  I  ,1' ';'<Tay  porsonM  and  arbitrary 

‘  At  tl.a  fi..,  t!.„  ona„n„nMl,„.n  n.l^h,  !  >“«  "'“''I'**.  I'crfilieS  With  biai.’ 


‘  .4t  the  tirst  glance  the  cominonjrlace  might 
lie  supposed  to  he  a  truth.  The  victories,  con¬ 
quests,  institutions,  rctbrrns,  projects,  all  the 


After  briefly  illustrating  bis  remarks  by 


greatness  and  glory’ of  Clitirlemagne,  vanisbed  j  ibc  example  of  Napoleon — so  olten,  Iry  bis 
with  biin  ;  he  seemed  a  meteor  suddenly’ emer-  fl.ilterers,  represented  as  anotlier  Charle- 
ging  from  the  ihirkness  of  barbarism,  to  be  as  niiignc,  a  comptirison  which  is  the  height  of 
suddenly  lost  and  extinguished  in  the  shadow  injustice  to  the  earlier  coinpieror — .M.  Cui- 
ol  leudalny.  There  are  oilier  such  e.Kumples  senes,  that  ihe  wars  of  Charlen.apnc 

‘Hot  we  aiiisl  beware  of  irusling  these  ap-  'y*-'®  "  “’‘''"y  character  Iroiii 

pear.inces.  To  understand  ilie  laeaniiip  of  j 'lie  previous  dynasty.  ‘  I  hoy  were 
grciit  event.s,  and  measure  the  agency’  anil  in-  dissensions  between  tribe  and  tribe,  or 
flncnce  of  great  men,  we  need  to  look  far  deep-  j  chief  and  chief,  iior  expeditions  engaged  in 
er  into  tlie  matter.  j  for  the  purpose  of  settlement  or  jiillagc  ; 

1  be  ncuvily’ ot  a  great  man  isof  two  kinds;  ihpy  \vere  systematic  wars,  iiispiretl  by  a  po- 
hopcrlorinstwopirts;  two  epochs  m.iy  pen-  a,„l  commanded  hv  a'pni.llc 

crally  be  distinguished  m  Ins  career,  h  ir.sl.  f  *  ,,,,  •  *  , 

he  understands  better  than  other  people  ihe  “^cessity.  1  heir  purpose  was  no  (ulier 
w’ants  of  his  time; — its  real,  present  exiiren-  putting  an  end  to  the  invasioiis. 

cies;— what,  in  the  age  he  lives  in,  soc'iety  He  repelled  the  Saracens;  »lie  Saxons  and 
nee. Is,  to  enable  it  to  subsist,  and  attain  its  nat-  Sclavonians,  against  w  hom  merely  defeii- 
ural  development.  lie  understands  these  w’.inis  give  arrangements  were  not  suflicient,  he 
beticr  than  any'  otlier  person  ot  the  lime,  jutacked  and  subjugated  in  llieir  nulive  for- 
and  know’s  better  than  any  other  how’  to  ^ 


w’ielit  the  powers  of  society,  and  direct  them 
skilfully  towards  Ihe  realization  of  this  end. — 


‘  .At  the  death  of  ('harlemagne,  the  con- 


11  dice  proceed  his  power  and  glory  ;  it  is  in  |  quests  cease,  the  uuiiy  ilisapp  ars,  the  empire 
virtue  of  this,  that  as  soon  as  he  appears,  he  is  is  dismembered  and  falls  to  pieces  ;  hut  is  it 
undcrsiood,  accepted,  followed — that  all  give  true  that  nothing  remained,  that  the  warlike 
their  willing  aid  to  the  work  which  he  is  per-  exploits  o|‘  Charlemagne  were  absolutely  stcr- 
forming  for  the  henetit  of  all.  ile,  that  he  achieved  nothing,  founded  nothing? 

‘  Hilt  he  does  not  stop  here.  When  the  real  *  There  is  hot  one  way  to  resolve  ibis  ques- 
w’anis  of  his  lime  are  in  some  degree  satisfied,  tion — it  is,  to  ask  ourselves  if,  after  Charle- 


the  ideas  and  the  w  ill  ot’ the  great  man  proceei!  magne,  the  countries  which  he  had  governed 
further.  He  quits  the  region  of  present  facts!  found  themselves  in  the  same  situation  as  he- 
and  exigencies  ;  he  gives  himself  up  to  views  |  fore  ;  if  the  twofold  invasions  which,  on  the 
in  some  measure  personal  to  himself;  he  in-  iiorth  and  on  the  sonili,  menaced  their  territo- 
dnlges  in  combinations  more  or  less  vast  and  rv’,  their  religion,  and  iheir  race,  rocomiinmced 
specious,  but  which  are  not,  like  his  previous  after  being  thus  suspended;  if  the  ^^axons, 
labors,  founded  on  the  actual  state,  the  com-  Sclavonians.  Avars,  .Arabs,  still  kept  the  pos- 
mon  instincts,  the  ilet»‘rminate  w’ishes  of  socic-  sessors  of  the  Homan  empire  in  perpetual  dis- 
ty,  but  are  remote  and  arbitrary.  He  aspires  tnrhance  and  anxiety.  Kvidently  it  was  not  so. 
to  extend  his  activity  and  influence  indefinitely.  True,  the  empire  of  Cdiarlennigne  was  broken 
and  to  possess  the  future  as  he  has  possessed  up,  but  into  separate  states,  which  tirose  as  so 
the  present.  many  harriers  at  all  points  where  there  was 

‘  Here  egoism  and  illusion  commence.  For  still  danger.  To  the  time  of  Charlemagne, 
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the  frontiers  of  Germany,  Spain,  and  Italy, 
were  in  continual  fluctuation  ;  no  constitute*! 
public  force  had  attained  a  permanent  shape; 
he  was  compelled  to  be  consranily  transporting 
liimsclf  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  his  do¬ 
minions,  in  order  to  oppose  to  the  invaders  the 
moveable  and  toniporary  force  of  his  armies 
Alter  him,  the  scene  is  changed  ;  real  political 
barriers,  stales  more  or  less  organized,  but  real 
and  durable,  arose  ;  the  kingdoms  of  Lorraine, 
of  Germany,  Italy,  the  two  Pnirgundies.  Na¬ 
varre,  date  from  that  time;  ami  in  spile  of  the 
vicissitudes  of  their  »lestiny,  they  subsist,  and 
sutlice  to  oppose  elfectual  resistance  to  the  inva¬ 
ding  movement.  Acconlingly  that  movement 
ceases,  or  continues  oidy  in  tlic  form  of  mari¬ 
time  expeditions,  most  desolating  at  the  points 
which  they  reach,  but  wliich  cannot  be  made 
with  great  masses  of  men,  nor  produce  great 
result.«i. 

‘  Although,  therefore,  the  vast  dominion  of 
Charlemagne  perished  with  him,  it  is  not  true 
that  he  founded  nothing;  he  founded  all  the 
states  that  sprung  from  the  dismemberment  of 
his  empire.  His  conquests  entered  into  new 
combinations,  but  his  wars  aitaine«l  their  end. 
The  fouiulation  of  the  work  subsisted,  although 
its  form  was  changed.’ 

In  the  character  of  an  adinini.strator  and 
a  legislator,  the  career  of  Charlemagne  is 
still  more  remarkable  than  as  a  conqueror. 
His  long  reign  was  one  struggle  against  the 
universal  insecurity  and  disonler.  He  was 
one  of  the  sort  of  men  described  by  M. 
Guizot,  ‘  whom  the  spectacle  of  anarchy  or 
of  social  immobility  strikes  and  revolts; 
whom  it  shocks  intellectually,  as  a  fact 
which  ought  not  to  exist :  and  who  are 
possessed  with  the  desire  to  correct  it,  to 
introduce  some  rule,  .some  principle  of  reg¬ 
ularity  and  permanence,  into  the  world 
which  is  before  their  view.’  Gifted  with  an 
unresting  activity,  unequalled  perhaps  by 
any  other  sovereign,  Charlemagne  passed 
his  life  in  attempting  to  c»»nvert  a  chaos 
into  an  orderly  ami  regular  government ;  to 
create  a  (reiieral  system  of  administration, 
under  an  eflicient  central  authority.  In 
this  attempt  he  was  very  imperfectly  suc¬ 
cessful.  The  government  of  an  extensive 
country  from  a  central  point  was  too  com¬ 
plicated,  too  diflicult ;  it  required  the  co-op¬ 
eration  of  too  many  agents,  and  of  inlelli- 
gencies  too  much  devehqied,  to  be  capable 
of  being  carried  on  by  barbarians.  ‘  The 
disorder  around  him  was  immense,  invinci¬ 
ble ;  he  repressed  it  for  a  moment  on  a  sin¬ 
gle  point,  but  the  evil  reigned  wherever  his 
terrible  will  had  not  penetrated  ;  and  even 
where  he  had  passed,  it  recommenced  as 
soon  as  he  had  departed.’ 


Nevertheless,  his  eflforts  were  not  lost — 
not  wholly  unfruitful.  His  instrument  of 
government  was  composed  of  two  sets  of 
functionaries,  local  and  central.  The  local 
portion  consisted  of  the  resident  governors, 
the  dukes,  counts,  &:c.,  together  wiih  the 
'vassals  or  brrufiriarii,  afterwards  called 
feudatories,  to  whom,  when  lands  had  been 
granted,  a  more  or  less  indefinite  share  had 
been  delegated  of  the  authority  and  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  sovereign.  The  central 
1  machinery  consisted  of  nilssi  douiinia' — 

!  temporary  agents  sent  into  the  provinces, 
and  from  one  province  to  anotlier,  as  the 
sovereign’s  own  repre.sentatives ; — to  in- 
.<pect,  control,  report,  and  even  reform 
what  was  amiss,  either  in  act  or  negligence, 
on  the  part  of  the  local  functionaries. 

I  Over  all  these  the  prince  held,  with  a  firm 
1  hand,  the  reins  of  government; — aided  by 
a  national  assembly  or  convtication  of 
chiefs,  when  he  chose  to  summon  it,  either 
because  he  desired  their  counsel  or  needed 
their  moral  support. 

‘  Is  it  pos.sible  that  of  thi.s  government,  so 
active  and  vigorous,  nothing  remained — that 
all  disappeared  wilh  Charlemagne,  that  he 
founded  nothing  for  the  internal  consolidation 
of  society  ? 

‘  What  fell  with  Charlemagne,  what  rested 
upon  him  alone,  and  could  not  survive  him, 
was  the  central  government.  Alier  continuing 
some  time  under  Louis  le  Debonnaire  and 
Charles  le  Chauve,  but  with  less  and  less 
energy  and  influence,  the  general  assemblies, 
the  nn'ssi  the  whole  machinery  of 

the  central  and  sovereign  administration,  dis¬ 
appeared.  Not  so  the  local  government,  the 
dukes,  counts,  rirairfs,  centeniers,  hanfu’iarii^ 
vassals,  who  held  authority  in  their  several 
neiirhborhooils  under  the  rule  of  Charlemagne, 
llefore  his  time,  the  disonler  had  been  as 
great  in  each  locality  as  in  the  commonvvealih 
generally;  ian«led  properties,  magistracies, 
were  ince.<santly  clianging  hands;  no  local 
1  positions  or  influences  possessed  any  stcadi- 
j  nes.s  or  permanence.  During  the  forij'-six 
I  years  of  his  government,  these  influences  liad 
time  to  become  rooted  in  the  same  soil,  in  the 
same  families ;  they  had  acquired  stability, 
the  first  condition  of  the  progress  which  was 
destineil  to  render  them  independent  and 
hereditary.  an*l  make  them  the  elements  of 
:  the  feudal  regime.  Nothing,  certainly,  less 
resembles  feudalism  than  the  sovereign  unity 
I  which  Charlemagne  aspired  to  establish; 

I  yet  he  is  the  true  founder  of  feudal  society:  it 
was  he  who,  by  arresting  the  external  inva- 
.sions,  and  repressing  to  a  certain  extent  the 
intestine  disorders,  gave  to  situations,  to  for- 
time.s,  to  local  influences,  suflicient  time  to 
take  real  pos.scssion  of  the  country.  After 
him,  his  general  government  perished  like  his 
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conquests,  Ills  unily  of  authority  like  his  ex¬ 
tended  «Mnpirc  ;  hut  as  the  emj>ire  was  broken 
into  separ.itc  states,  wdiich  aerpiired  a  vij^orous 
and  durable  life,  so  the  eentral  sovereijjnty^  of 
Charletnairne  re.solved  itself  into  a  multitude 
ot'local  sovereii^nties,  to  whicti  a  portion  of  the  j 
strength  of  his  government  had  been  impart¬ 
ed,  and  which  had  ticciuired  under  its  shelter] 
the,  conditions  requisite  for  reality  and  dura-, 
bilily.  So  that  iti  this  second  point  of  view, } 
in  his  civil  as  well  as  military  capacity,  if  we] 
look  beyond  first  a[)pearances,  he  accomplished  | 
and  founded  much.’  | 

'I'hus  doe.s  a  more  accurate  knowledge  I 
correct  the  two  contrary  errors,  one  or ; 
other  of  which  is  next  to  universal  among  j 
superficial  thinkers,  respecting  the  inflii-i 
ence  of  great  men  upon  society.  A  great  j 
ruler  cannot  shape  the  world  alter  his  own  I 
pattern:  he  is  condemned  to  work  in  the, 
direction  of  existing  and  spontaneous  ten-! 
dencies,  and  has  only  the  discretion  of 
singling  out  the  most  beneficial  of  these. 
Yet  the  ditference  is  great  between  a  skil¬ 
ful  pilot  and  none  at  all,  though  a  pilot 
cannot  steer  save  in  obe<lience  to  w  ind  and 
tide.  Improvements  of  the  very  first  order, 
and  for  which  society  is  completely  pre¬ 
pared,  which  lie  in  the  natural  course  and 
tendency  of  human  events,  and  are  the 
next  stage  through  which  mankind  w’ill 
pass,  may  be  retarded  indefinitely  for  want 
of  a  great  man  to  throw  the  weight  of  his  | 
individual  will  and  faculties  into  the  trem- j 
bliioT  scale.  Without  Charlemagne,  whoi 
can  say  for  how'  many  centuries  longer  the  ; 
period  of  confusion  might  have  been  pro- 1 
tracted  ?  Yet  in  this  example  it  equally 
appears  wdiat  a  great  ruler  can  fio^  do. 
Like  Ataulph,  Theodoric,  Clovis,  all  the 
ablest  chiefs  of  the  invaders,  Charlemagne, 
dreamed  of  restoring  the  Roman  Em- 
pi  re. 

‘  This  was,  in  him,  the  portion  of  egoism 
and  illusion;  and  in  this  it  w’as  that  he  lailed. 
The  Homan  imperium,  and  its  unity,  were 
invincibly  repugnant  to  the  new'  distribution 
of  the  population,  the  new'  relations,  the  new- 
moral  condition  ofmankiiul.  Roman  civiliza¬ 
tion  could  only  enter  as  a  transformed  element 
into  the  new'  w'orld  w’hich  w'as  preparing. 
This  idea,  this  aspiration  of  (diarlemagne, 
was  not  a  public  idea,  nor  a  public  w'ant — all 
that  he  did  for  its  accomplishment  perished 
w'ith  him. 

‘Yet  even  of  this  vain  endeavor  something 
remained.  The  name  of  the  Western  Empire 
revived  by  him,  and  the  rights  w'hich  w'ere 
thought  to  be  attached  to  the  title  of  Emperor, 
resumed  their  place  among  the  elements  of 
history,  and  were  for  several  centuries  longer 
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an  object  of  ambition,  an  influencing  principle 
of  events.  Even,  therefore,  in  the  purely 
egotistical  and  ephemeral  portion  of  his  ope¬ 
rations,  it  cannot  be  .said  that  the  ideas  of 
Charlemagne  were  absolutely  sterile,  nor 
totally  devoid  of  duration.’ 

jM.  Cuizot,  we  think,  is  scarcely  just  to 
Charlemagne  in  this  implied  censure  upon 
his  attempt  to  reconstruct  civilized  society 
upon  the  only  model  familiar  to  him.  Tlie 
mo.st  intelligent  contemporaries  shared  his 
error,  and  saw'  in  the  dismemberment  of 
his  Empire,  and  the  fall  of  his  despotic 
authority,  a  return  to  chaos.  Though  it  is 
easy  for  us  to  see,  it  was  <liiricult  for  them 
to  foresee,  that  European  society,  such  as 
the  invasions  had  made  it,  admitted  of  no 
return  to  order  but  through  something  re¬ 
sembling  the  feudal  system.  By  the  writers 
who  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  age  in 
which  that  system  arose,  it  was  looked 
upon  as  nothing  le.ss  than  universal  anarchy 
and  dissolution.  ‘  Consult  the  poets  of  the 
time.  Consult  the  chroniclers;  they  all 
thought  that  the  world  was  coming  to  an 
end.’  iM.  Guizot  (piotes  one  of  the  monu¬ 
ments  of  the  time,  a  poem  by  Florus,  a 
deacon  of  the  church  at  Lyons,  which  dis¬ 
plays  w  ith  ecpial  tmivite  the  cltagrin  of  the 
instructed  few  at  the  breaking  up  of  the 
great  unsolid  structure  which  Charlemacrne 
had  raised,  and  the  satisfaction  which  the 
same  fact  caused  to  the  people  at  large  ; 
not  the  only  instance  in  history  in  which 
the  instinct  of  the  people  has  been  nearer 
the  truth  than  the  considerate  judgment  of 
the  iii-structed.  That  renewal  of  the  on¬ 
ward  movement,  which  even  in  Charle¬ 
magne  could  not  eflect  by  means  repugnant 
to  the  natural  tendencies  of  the  times,  took 
place  through  the  operation  of  ordinary 
causes  ;  as  soon  as  .society  had  assumed  the 
form  which  alone  could  give  rise  to  fixed 
expectations  and  posilions,  and  produce  a 
sort  of  security. 

‘  The  moral  and  the  social  stale  of  the  people 
at  this  epoch  equally  resisted  all  association, 
all  government  ofa  single  and  extended  char¬ 
acter.  Munidnd  had  lew'  ideas,  and  did  not 
look  far  around.  Social  relations  were  rare 
and  restricteil.  The  horizon  of  thought  and 
of  life  was  exceedingly  limited.  Under  such 
conditions,  a  great  society  is  impossible. — 
What  are  the  natural  and  necessary  bonds  of 
political  union?  On  the  one  hand  the  number 
and  extent  of  the  social  relations;  on  the 
other,  of  the  ideas,  whereby  men  communicate 
and  are  held  together.  Where  neither  of 
these  are  numerous  or  extensive,  the  bonds  of 
a  great  society  or  state  are  non-existent _ 
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Such  \s  ere  the  limes  of  which  we  now  speak. '  l(*cie(l  in  mas.ses  more  or  less  numerous — 
Small  societies,  local  governments,  cut.  as  it  1  either  sedentary  in  the  towns,  or  wandering 
were,  to  the  measure  of  existing  ideas  and  i  in  hands  over  the  country.  In  the  feudal  state 
relations,  were  alone  possible ;  aiul  these  1  these  same  persons  lived  insulated,  each  in 
alone  succeedeil  in  eslahlishiiur  themselves. —  '  his  own  habitation,  at  irreat  distances  from 


Tlie  elements  of  these  little  societies  and  little  ' 
governments,  were  ready  made.  'I'lu!  pos.-^es- 1 
sors  oi‘ benefices  by  grant  from  the  king,  or  of 
domains  occupied  by  conquest,  the  counts, 
dukes,  governors  of  provinces,  weretlissemina-  ; 
ted  tbrougbout  the  country.  These  became  ; 
the  natural  centres  of  as.sociations  coextensive 
with  them.  Round  these  was  agglomerated, 
voluntarily  or  by  force,  the  neighboring  pojni- ' 
lation,  whether  free  or  in  bondage.  Thus , 
were  formed  the  petty  states  called  fiefs ;  and 
this  was  the  real  cause  of  the  dissolution  of' 
the  empire  of  Charlemagne.’* 

We  have  now,  therefore,  arrived  at  the 
opening  of  the  feu<la!  period  ;  and  have  to 
attempt  to  appreciate  what  the  feudal  so¬ 
ciety  was,  and  what  was  the  influence  of 
that  society,  and  of  its  institutions,  on  the 
fortunes  of  the  liuman  race ;  what  new 
elements  it  introduced  ;  what  new  tenden¬ 
cies  it  impressed  upon  Imman  nature;  or 
to  which  of  the  existing  tendencies  it  im¬ 
parted  additional  strength. 

M.  (juizot’s  estimate  of  feudalism  is 
amoiifr  the  most  interesting  and  most 
completely  satisfactory  of  l»is  speculations,  j 
He  observes,!  that  sufficient  importance  is  i 
seldom  attached  to  tlie  effects  produced  [ 
upon  the  mental  nature  of  mankind  by  j 
mere  changes  in  their  outward  mode  of: 
living  : —  ! 

‘  Every  one  is  aware  of  the  notice  which  j 
has  been  taken  of  the  influence  of  climate,  and  | 
the  importance  attached  to  it  by  .Montesquieu,  j 
If  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  direct  influence  i 
of  diversity  of  climate  upon  mankind,  it  is  j 
perhaps  less  than  has  been  supposed  ;  the  ap- , 
prcciation  of  it  is,  at  all  events,  dillicult  and 
vague.  Rut  the  indirect  effects,  those  for 
instance  which  result  from  the  fact,  that  in  a 
warm  climate  the  people  live  in  the  open  air. 
while  in  cold  countries  they  shut  themselves 
up  in  their  houses — that  they  subsist  upon 
different  kinds  of  food,  and  the  like — are 
highly  important,  anti,  merely  by  their  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  details  of  material  existence,  act 
powerfully  on  civilization.  Every  great  revo¬ 
lution  produces  in  the  state  of  society  some 
changes  of  this  .sort,  and  these  ought  to  be 
carefully  observed. 

‘The  introduction  of  the  feudal  reg/mc  oc¬ 
casioned  one  such  change,  of  which  the 
importance  calTuot  bo  overlooked  ;  it  altered 
the  distribution  of  the  population  over  the 
face  of  the  country.  Till  that  time,  the  mas¬ 
ters  of  the  soil,  the  sovereign  class,  lived  col- 
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one  another.  It  is  obvious  how  great  an  in¬ 
fluence  this  change  must  have  exerciscrl  over 
the  character  and  j)rogress  of  civilization. — 
8«)cial  ]>re})onderance  sind  j'olitical  jower 
passed  from  the  towns  to  the  country  ;  ]>rivale 
})roperfy  and  private  life  assumed  ))ie-cmi- 
nence  over  public.  This  first  effect  of  the  tri- 
unqdi  of  the  feinlal  principle,  appears  more 
fruitful  in  consequences  the  longer  we  con¬ 
sider  it. 

‘  Let  us  examine  feudal  society  as  it  is  in  its 
own  nature,  looking  at  it  first  of  all  in  its 
simple  and  fundamental  clenrent.  Let  us 
figure  to  ourselves  a  single  possessor  of  a  fief 
in  his  own  domain  ;  and  consider  what  will  be 
'  the  character  of  the  little  association  which 
groups  itself  around  him. 

‘He  establishes  himself  in  a  retired  and 
defensible  j*lace,  which  he  takes  care  to  render 
:  safe  and  strong  ;  he  there  erects  what  he 
terms  his  ctistle.  W  ith  whom  does  he  es¬ 
tablish  himself  there?  With  his  wife  and 
his  children  ;  probably  also  some  few  freemen, 
who  have  not  become  landed  proprietors,  have 
i  attached  themselves  to  his  person,  aiul  re- 
j  main  domesticated  with  him.  'J’hese  are  all 
the  inmates  of  the  castle  itself.  Around  it, 
ami  under  its  protection,  collects  a  small  j)op- 
ulation  of  laborers — of  serfs,  who  (*ullivafe 
the  dontain  of  the  seigneur.  Amidst  this  in¬ 
ferior  population  religion  comes,  bttihls  a 
church  Jtnd  establishes  a  priest.  In  the  early 
times  of  feudality  this  priest  is  at  once  the 
chaplain  of  the  castle  and  the  parish  clergy¬ 
man  of  the  village  ;  at  a  later  period  the  two 
characters  are  separated.  This,  then,  is  the 
organic  molecule — the  unit,  if  we  nmy  so 
speak,  of  feudal  society.  This  we  have  to 
.summon  before  us,  and  demand  an  answer  to 
the  two  (piestions  which  should  be  addressed 
to  every  fact  in  history — what  was  it  calcu¬ 
lated  to  do  towards  the  developenient,  first  of 
man,  and  next  of  society  ?  ’ 

;  The  first  of  its  peciiliaritie.s,  lie  contin¬ 
ues,  is  the  prodigious  importance  which  the 
head  of  this  little  association  must  assume 
i  in  his  own  eyes,  and  those  of  all  around 
him.  To  the  liberty  of  the  man  and  the 
,  warrior,  the  sentiment  of  personality  and  in- 
'  dividual  independence,  wliich  predominated 
'in  savage  life,  is  now  added  the  inqiortance 
of  the  master,  the  landed  proprietor,  the 
I  head  of  a  fatnily.  No  feeling  of  .‘^elf-impor- 
tance  comparable  to  this,  is  habitually  gene- 
I  r.ated  in  any  other  known  form  of  civiliza¬ 
tion.  A  Roman  patrician,  for  example, 
‘  was  the  head  of  a  family,  was  a  master,  a 
j  superior ;  he  was,  besides,  a  religious  ma- 
I  gistratc,  a  pontilf  in  the  interior  of  his  fam- 
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ily.’  But  tlie  iinj)ortuiicc  of  a  rclij^ious  ma¬ 
gistrate  is  not  personal  ;  it  is  borrowed  from 
the  divinity  wlioni  lie  serves.  In  civil  lifej 
tlie  patrician  ‘  was  a  inetnber  of  the  senate  j 
— ofa  corporation  whicli  lived  united  inont\ 
place,  'I'liis  again  was  an  inijiortance  de-] 
rived  from  without;  borrowed  and  rellect-j 
ed  from  that  of  his  corporation.’  j 

‘The  grandeur  of  the  ancient  aristocracie.s  j 
was  associated  with  religious  and  political  I’unc-i 
tions;  it  belonged  to  the  situation,  to  the  cor-! 
jioration  at  large,  more  than  to  the  iiHividutd. 
'riiut  ol’the  possessor  ofa  fiel’ is,  on  the  con- | 
Irary,  purely  jiersoiud.  He  receives  notiiingi 
from  any  one;  his  rights,  his  powers,  come 
from  himself  tdone.  He  is  not  a  religious  ma-! 
gistr.ate,  nor  a  member  of  a  senate;  all  his  im*! 
portjince  centres  in  his  own  person;  whatever; 
lie  is,  he  is  by  his  own  right  and  in  his  own  | 
name.  Abova;  him,  no  superior  of  whom  heisi 
the  represeaittitive  ;ind  the  interpreter  ;  around  | 
him  no  equals  ;  no  rigorous  universal  law  to  | 
curb  him;  no  external  force  habitually  cori-i 
trolling  his  will;  he  knows  no  restraint  but  thei 
limits  of  his  strenglli,  or  the  jiresence  of  an  im-  ‘ 
mediate  daiujer.  With  wluit  intensity  must 
not  such  a  situation  act  upon  the  mind  of  the 
man  who  occuj)ies  it  ?  A\'hat  boundless  pride,  I 
what  haughline.ss — to  speak  jilainly,  what  in-' 
solencc — must  arise  in  his  soul  V  j 

Wc  pass  to  the  influence  of  this  new  state 
of  society  upon  the  developinent  of  domes¬ 
tic  feelings  and  f.iniilv  life. 

o  w 


‘  History  exhibits  to  us  the  family  in  several 
dilferent  shapi's.  First,  the  patriarchal  fami-j 
ily,  as  seen  in  the  Bible  and  tlie  various  rnonu-  | 
ments  of  the  Fast.  The  family  is  here  nu- 1 
inerous,  and  amounts  to  a  tribe.  The  chief  ; 
or  patriarch,  lives,  in  a  state  of  community  i 
with  his  children,  his  kindred  (of  whom  all  the 
various  generations  are  grouped  around  him.) 
,antl  his  domestics.  i\ot  only  does  he  live  with 
them,  but  his  interests  and  occupations  are  tint 
same  with  theirs;  he  leads  the  same  life.  This 
is  the  situation  of  Abraham,  of  the  patriarchs, 
of  the  chiefs  of  Arab  tribi's,  who  are  in  our 
own  days  a  faithful  image  of  patriarchal  soci-  ' 
cty. 

‘Another  form  of  the  family  is  the  clan — 
that  little  association,  the  type  of  which  must  be 
sought  in  Scotland  :uid  Ireland,  and  through 
which,  probably,  a  great  part  of  the  European  ' 
world  has  at  some  time  passed.  This  is  no 
longer  the  patriarchal  family.  Between  the 
chief  and  the  rest  of  the  people  there  is  now  a 
great  ditVerence  of  condition.  He  does  not 
lead  the  same  life  with  his  followers:  they 
mostly  cultivate  and  serve  ;  he  takes  his  ease, 
and  has  no  occup  ition  save  that  of  a  warrior.  | 
But  he  and  they  have  a  common  origin  ;  they  I 
bear  the  same  name;  their  relationship,  their  ! 
ancient  traditions,  and  their  community  of  af¬ 
fections  and  recollections,  establish  among  all 


the  members  of  the  clan  a  moral  union,  a  kind 
of  equality. 

‘Does  the  feudal  family  resend)le  eitlier  of 
these  types?  Evidently  not.  At  first  sight  it 
has  some  apparent  resemblance  to  the  clan  ; 
but  the  ditVerence  is  immense.  The  po])u!a- 
tion  which  surrounds  the  jmsse.ssor  ol'  the 
fief  are  perfect  strangers  to  him  ;  they  do  not 
bear  his  name;  they  have  no  relationship  to 
him,  are  conneett'd  with  him  by  no  tie,  histor¬ 
ical  or  moral.  Neither  does  he,  as  in  the  pa¬ 
triarchal  family,  lead  the  same  lile  and  carry 
on  the  same  labor  as  those  iibout  him  :  he  has 
no  occupation  but  war;  they  are  tillers  of 
the  ground.  The  leudal  family  is  not  numer¬ 
ous;  it  doe.=  not  constitute  a  tribe  ;  it  is  con- 
fineil  to  the  famdy  in  the  most  restricted  sense, 
the  wife  and  children  ;  it  livTs  apart  from  the 
rest  of  the  people,  in  the  interior  of  the  castle. 
Five  or  six  persons,  in  a  position  at  once  alien 
from,  and  superior  to,  all  others,  constitute  the 
feudal  f'amily.  *  *  Internal  life,  domestic 

society,  are  certain  here  to  actiuire  a  great  pre¬ 
ponderance.  I  grant  that  the  rudeness  and 
violent  passions  of  the  chief,  and  his  habit  of 
passing  his  time  in  war  and  in  the  chase,  must 
obstruct  and  retard  the  formation  of  domestic 
habits;  but  that  obstacle  will  be  overcome. — 
The  chief  must  return  habitually  to  his  own 
home  ;  there  he  always  finds  his  wile,  his  chil¬ 
dren,  and  them  alone,  or  almost  alone;  they, 
and  no  others,  compose  his  permanent  socie¬ 
ty — they  alone  always  partake  his  interest,  his 
(h'stiny.  It  is  impossible  that  domestic  life 
should  not  acquire  a  gr(‘at  ascendency.  The 
])roofs  are  abundant.  Was  it  not  in  the  feu¬ 
dal  family  that  the  imporlatice  of  women  took 
its  rise?  In  all  the  societies  of  antiquity,  not 
only  where  no  family  spirit  existed,  but  where 
that  spirit  was  jiovverlVjl,  for  instance  in  the 
palri  irchal  societies,  women  did  not  occupy 
;iny  thing  like  the  place  which  they  acquired 
in  Europe  under  the  feudal  polity.  The  cause 
oftliis  has  been  looked  for  in  the  peculiar  man¬ 
ners  of  theancient  (Jermans;  in  a  character¬ 
istic  respect  w’hich  it  is  aflirmed  that,  in  the 
midst  of  their  forests,  they  paid  to  women. — 
(lerman  patriotism  has  built  upon  one  sentence 
of  'racitus  ii  fancied  su|)erioriiy,  a  primitive 
and  ineffaceable  purity  of  German  manners  in 
the  relations  of  the  sexes  to  each  other.  Mere 
chimeras!  Expressions  similar  to  those  of  Ta- 
citu.s,  sentiments  and  usages  analogous  to 
those  of  the  ancient  fJermans,  are  found  in  the 
recitals  of  matiy  observers  of  barbarous  tribes. 
'I’liere  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the  matter,  no¬ 
thing  characteristic  of  any  particular  race. — 
The  importance  of  women  in  Europe  :irose 
from  the  progress  and  preponderance  of  do¬ 
mestic  manners;  and  that  preponderance  be¬ 
came,  at  an  early  period,  an  essential  charac¬ 
ter  of  feudal  life.’ 

In  corroboration  of  these  remark.s,  he 
observe.s  in  atiother  place,  that  iti  the  feudal 
form  of  society  (unlike  all  those  which  pre¬ 
ceded  it)  the  representative  of  the  chief’s 
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person  and  llic  delegate  of  his  authority,  |  meiitary  molecule  (as  M.  Guizot  calls  it) 
during  his  frequent  ahsences,  was  the  1  of  feudal  society — a  single  possessor  of  a 

laine.  In  his  wai  liUe  expeditions  and  liunt- 1  fief  with  liis  family  and  dependents — and 
ing  excursions,  his  crusadings  and  his  cap- 1  proceeding  to  consider  the  nature  of  tlie 
tiv  ities,  she  directeil  his  all'airs,  and  govern- ,  larger  society,  or  state,  which  was  tornied 
ed  his  people  with  a  power  erpial  to  his  own.  j  by  the  aggregation  of  these  small  societies. 
No  importance  comparable  to  this,  no  [losi- 1  we  find  the  leudal  rtif  'nnc  to  he  absolutely 
tion  eipially  calculated  to  call  forth  the  hii- 1  inc<unj)atihle  with  any  real  national  exist- 
man  faculties,  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  wo,  once.  No  doubt  the  obli<rations  of  service 
men  before,  nor,  it  may  be  added,  since,  on  the  one  hand,  and  |»rotection  on  the  oth- 
And  the  fruits  are  seen  in  the  many  exam-  cr,  theoretically  attaclied  to  the  concession 
pies  of  heroic  women  which  the  feudal  an-i  of  a  fief,  ke|;l  alive  some  faint  notions  of  a 
nals  present  to  us;  women  who  fully  eipial-'  general  government,  some  feelings  of  social 
led,  in  every  masculine  virtue,  the  bravest  (luty.  Hut,  in  the  whole  duration  ol’  the 
of  the  men  with  whom  they  were  associated  system,  it  was  never  found  jiracticable  to 
— often  greatly  surpassed  them  in  prudence,  ^  attach  to  these  rights  and  obligations  any 
and  fell  short  of  them  only  in  ferocity.  ■  eflicient  sanction.  A  central  government, 

M.  G  uizot  now  turns  from  the  seigneuri-  with  jiower  adeijuate  to  enforce  even  the 
al  abo(le  to  the  dependent  population  sur-|  recognized  duties  of  the  feudal  relation,  or 
rounding  it.  Here  all  things  present  a  far  |to  keej)  the  peace  between  the  dill'erent 
worse  aspect.  members  of  the  confederacy,  did  in.t  and 

,,  ....  ,  .  ;  cmild  not  exist  consistently  w  ith  feudalism. 

‘  In  any  social  situation  winch  la.'sts  a  ccriam  ....  ,  ^  ■  .  , 

I  .1  •  .1  •  1  ,  .  .  1  lie  very  essence  ol  leudality  was  (to  bor- 

Icngth  ot  tune,  there  inevitably  arises  between  !  m  "V.  •  »  i  i 

those  whom  it  brings  into  contact,  under  what- j  Guizots  (lelinition)  the  lusion  ot 

ever  conditions,  a  certain  moral  tie — certain  :  sovereignty.  I  he  lonl  ot  the 

feelings  of  protection,  of  benevolence,  ofalfec-  ]  soil  was  not  only  the  master  of  all  who  dwelt 
tion.  It  was  thus  in  the  feinlal  society:  one  !  upon  it,  but  he  was  their  only  superior, 
cannot  doubt,  that  in  process  of  time  there  were  |  i|,eir  sovereign.  Taxation,  military  pro- 
lorined  between  the  cultivators  and  their  seign- !  judicial  administration,  were  his 

eur  some  moral  relations,  some  habits  ol  .svm- 1  ,  r  ii  o-  »■  i  i  i 

imti.y.  lint  this  I, a,., .one, I  in  spile  orU.cir-rH-  f'"!''- 

ative  position,  aiul  nowise  from  its  inlluence.  h’f^ked  to  him,  and  could  looa  to  no  other. 
Considered  in  itself,  the  situation  was  radical-  1 king  was  absolute,  like  all  other  leudal 
ly  viciou.s.  There  was  nothing  morally  in  1  lords,  w itliin  liis  own  domain,  and  only 
common  between  the  fmidal  superior  and  the  |  there.  lie  could  neither  compel  obedience 
cultivator.s ;  they  werej^artol  his  domain,  they  1  |jjg  feudatories,  nor  impose  his  media- 

w’cre  his  propiTty.  *  *  Letween  the  seign- 1  arbitrator  between  them.  Among 

eur  and  those  who  tilled  the  ground  which  he-  i  i  i  •  ® 

long...l  to  Imn,  lli.T.t  w.tu  (a.  lUr  as  lliis  |  *''<=1'  l-dty  |>.>  eatalcs,  tho  only  unnin  com- 

ever  he  saiil  when  human  beings  are  brought !  "  nature  ol  the  case  was  a 

together)  no  laws,  no  pioiection,  no  society.  |  fcdertil  union — the  most  dillicult  to  niain- 
Ilence,  I  conceive,  that  truly  prodigious  and  in- I  tain  of  all  political  organizations;  one 
vincible  deiesiation  which  ihe  rural  population  '  u  hicli,  resting  almost  entirely  on  moral  sanc- 
has  enterlaineil  in  all  ages  for  the  feudal /e-  Li„„^  .,„d  an  enlightened  sense  of  distant 
ptme.  *  *  Theocratic  ami  monarchical  ilcs- 1  reiiuiros,  more  than  ai.v  other  so- 

uotisrn  have  more  than  once  obiaincd  the  ac- i  .  ,  ’  *  ’  ,  *.-  •  i- 

quiescence,  ami  almost  the  alVection,  of  the  j  •“Ivanceil  stale  ol  civiliza- 

population  subject  to  them.  The  rca.«on  is,  1 ^  middle  age  was  nowise  ripe  lor 
theocracy  and  monarchy  exercise  their  domin-  '  it;  the  sword,  therefore,  remained  the  uni- 
ion  in  virtue  of  some  belief  common  to  the  ma.<-  versal  umpire  ;  all  questions  were  decided 
ter  with  his  subjects ;  he  is  die  representative  either  by  private  war,  or  by  that  judicial 
and  ministerol  another  power  superior  to  idl  combat  which  was  the  first  attempt  ofsoci- 
liiimaii  poivers  ;  he  speaks  ami  acts  n,  the  | 

name  ol  the  Ueity,  or  ol  .«ome  iiencral  idea,  not  I  .  .  ,,  i  i  c 

ill  the  naiiio,  of  ihe  man  hiiiisclf,  of  a  mere  P'-;'secntion  ol  a  quarrel  liy  force 

man.  Feudal  despotism  is  a  ditferent  thing;  ‘'‘>''•‘8  imideratmg  inlluence  ot  tixed 

it  is  the  mere  pow’erofonc  imlividnal  overall-  customs  and  ordinances, 
other,  the  dowwination  and  capricious  will  of  a  The  following  is  M.  Guizot’s  summary 
human  being.  *  *  Such  was  tlie  real,  the  of  the  inlluences  of  feudalism  on  the  pro- 
distinctive  character  ol  the  feudal  dominion,  irress  of  the  Furopean  nations, 
and  such  tlie  origin  of  the  antipathy  it  never 

ceased  to  inspire.’  '  cudality  must  have  exercised  a  consider¬ 

able,  and  on  the  whole  a  salutary,  influence 
Leaving  the  contemplation  of  the  ele- j  on  the  internal  development  of  the  individual  j 
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it  raised  up  in  tlic  liiinuin  mind  some  moral 
notions  aiul  moral  wants,  some  energetic  sen¬ 
timents  ;  it  produced  some  nohle  developments 
of  cliaracter  and  passion.  Consitlercrl  in  a 
social  point  of  view,  it  was  not  capable  of  es¬ 
tablishing  legal  order  or  political  securities; 
but  it  w.is  indispensable  as  a  recommencement 
of  European  society,  which  h:id  been  so  broken 
up  by  barbarism  as  to  be  unable  to  assume  any 
more  enlarged  or  more  regular  form.  But  the 
feudal  form,  radically  bad  in  itself,  tidrnilted 
neither  of  being  expanded  nor  regulari/,e»l. 
The  onlv  political  right  which  feudalism  has 
jilanted  deeply  in  European  society,  is  the 
right  of  resistance.  1  do  not  mean  legal  re¬ 
sistance  :  that  was  out  of  the  ipiestion  in  a  so¬ 
ciety  so  little  advanced.  The  right  of  resist¬ 
ance  which  teiidal  society  asserted  and  exer¬ 
cised.  was  the  right  of  personal  resistance — a 
fearful,  an  anti-social  right,  since  it  is  an  appeal 
to  force,  to  war,  thedireci  aniithesisof  society  ; 
but  a  right  which  never  ought  to  perish  from 
the  breast  of  man,  since  its  abrogation  is  sim¬ 
ply  equivalent  to  submission  to  slavery.  The 
sentiment  of  this  right  had  been  lost  in  the  de¬ 
generacy  ol' Roman  society,  from  the  ruins  ol’ 
which  it  could  not  again  arise;  as  little,  in  my 
opinion,  was  it  a  natural  emanation  Irom  the 
principles  of  (Jhi  istian  society.  Feudality  re¬ 
introduced  it  into  Kuroptau  life.  It  is  the 
glory  of  civilization  to  render  this  right  forever 
useless  and  inactive;  it  is  the  glory  of  the  feu¬ 
dal  society  to  have  constantly  asserted  and 
held  fast  to  it.’ 

There  is  yet  another  aspect,  and  far  from 
an  unimportant  one,  in  which  feudal  life 
has  beipieathed,  to  the  times  which  follow¬ 
ed,  a  lesson  worthy  to  be  studied.  Imper¬ 
fect  as  the  world  still  remains  in  justice  and 
humanitv,  the  feudal  world  was  far  inferior 
to  it  in  those  attributes,  but  greatly  superior 
in  individual  strength  of  will,  and  decision 
of  character. 

‘No  reasonable  person  will  deny  the  immen¬ 
sity  of  the  social  reform  which  has  been  acc.om- 
jdished  in  our  times.  Never  have  human  re¬ 
lations  been  regulated  with  more  justice,  nor 
produced  a  more  general  well-being  as  tbe  re¬ 
sult.  Not  only  this,  but,  1  am  convinced,  a 
corresponding  moral  reform  has  also  been  ac- 
complisheil ;  at  no  epoch  perhajis  has  there 
been,  all  things  consiilered.  so  much  honesty 
in  human  life,  so  many  human  beings  living 
in  an  ortlerly  manner;  never  has  so  small  an 
amount  of  public  force  been  necessary  to  re¬ 
press  individual  wrong-doing.  But  in  another 
respect  we  have,  1  think,  much  to  gain.  \Vc 
have  lived  lor  half  a  century  under  the  empire 
of  general  itleas,  more  and  more  accredited 
amF powerful ;  under  the  pressure  of  formida¬ 
ble.  almost  irresistible  event.-’.  There  has  re¬ 
sulted  a  certain  weakness,  a  certain  elfeminacy, 
in  our  minds  and  characters.  Individual  con¬ 
victions  and  will  are  wauling  in  energy  and 
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confidence  in  themselves.  Men  assent  to  a 
prevailing  opinion,  obey  a  general  impul.'se, 
yield  to  an  external  necessity.  Whether  for 
resistance  or  for  action,  each  has  but  a  mean 
idea  of  his  own  strength,  a  feeble  relijuice  on 
his  own  judgment.  Individmility,  the  inwaril 
and  personal  energy  of  matt,  is  wtmk  atid  timid. 
Amidst  the  progress  of  ])ubhc  liberty,  many 
seem  to  have  lost  the  proud  and  invigorating 
sentiment  of  their  own  persotud  liberty. 

‘Such  was  not  the  Middle  Age.  The  con¬ 
dition  of  society  was  deplorable,  the  mortdity 
of  mankind  much  inferior  to  what  is  often 
asserted,  much  inferior  to  that  of  our  own 
time.  But  in  many  persons,  individuiility  was 
strong,  will  was  energetic.  There  were  then 
lew  idetis  which  ruletl  all  minds,  few  outward 
forces  which,  iti  all  situations  and  in  all  pljices, 
weighed  upon  men’s  characters.  The  indi¬ 
vidual  unfolded  himself  in  his  own  way,  with 
ati  irregular  freedotn :  the  moral  nature  of 
man  shone  forth  here  sind  there  in  tdl  its  am¬ 
bitious  aspirations,  with  all  its  energy.  A 
contetnplation  not  otdy  dramatic  ami  attjich- 
ing,  but  instructive  timl  useful;  which^  oilers 
us  nothing  to  regret,  nothitig  to  imitiite,  but 
much  to  learn;  were  it  only  by  awakening 
our  attention  to  what  is  wanting  in  ourselves 
by  showing  to  us  of  what  a  human  being  is 
capable  when  he  will.’* 

The  tltird  period  of  modern  liistorv, 
which  is  ctnphutically  the  modern  j)eriod, 
is  more  complex  and  more  difficult  to  inter¬ 
pret  tlian  tiie  two  preceding.  Of  this 
period,  M.  Guizot  had  only  begun  to  treat; 
and  we  must  not  expect  to  find  his  explana¬ 
tions  as  satisfactory  as  in  the  earlier 
portions  of  his  subject.  The  origin 
of  feudalism,  its  character,  its  place  in 
the  history  of  civilization,  he  has  dis- 
cu.ssed,  as  has  been  seen,  in  a  manner 
which  leaves  little  to  be  desired:  but  we 
cannot  extend  the  same  j)raise  to  liis  ac¬ 
count  of  its  decline,  which  (it  is  but  fair 
to  consider)  is  not  conqileted  ;  but  which, 
so  far  as  it  lias  gone,  appears  to  us  to  bear 
few  marks  of  that  piercing  insight  into  tbe 
heart  of  a  question,  that  determination  not 
to  be  paid  with  a  mere  show  of  explanation, 
which  arc  the  characteristic  excellences  of 
the  speculations  thus  far  brought  to  no¬ 
tice. 

M.  Guizot  ascribes  tbe  fall  of  feudality 
mainly  to  its  inijierfections.  It  did  not,  he 
says,  contain  in  itself  the  elements  of  dura¬ 
bility.  It  was  a  first  step  out  of  barbarism, 
but  too  near  the,  verge  of  the  former 
anarchy  to  admit  f>f  becoming  a  permanent 
social  organization.  'I'he  independence  of 
the  possessors  of  fiefs  was  evidently  exces- 

*  Vol.  v.  p.  2P-31. 
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pive,  and  too  litllo  removed  from  the  savajrc'  are  unable  to  recorrnize  in  tills  tbeory  of 
stale,  ‘  Accordingly,  independently  of  all  .  the  decay  of  feudality,  the  philosopher  who 


foreign  causes,  feinial  society,  by  its  own  so  clearly  demonstrated  its  origin;  who 
nature  and  tendencies,  was  always  in  tpies-  jminted  out  that  the  feudal  polity  establish- 


tion,  always  on  the  brii  k  of  diss(»lution  ;  ed  itself,  not  because  it  was  a  good  form  of 
incajrable  at  least  of  subsisting  regularly  or .  society,  but  because  society  was  incapable 


of  developing  itself,  without  altering  its  of  a  better ;  because  the  rarity  of  communi- 


nature.’* 


cations,  tlie  limited  rauire  of  men’s  ideas 


lie  then  sets  forth  bow,  in  the  absence  and  of  their  social  relatimis,  aiul  their  want 
of  any  common  superior,  of  any  centra!  of  skill  to  work  political  machinerv  of 


authority  capable  of  protecting  the  feudal  a  delicate  or  complicated  construction,  dis- 
chiefs  against  one  another,  they  were  con- '  (ptalified  them  from  being  either  chiefs  or 
tent  to  seek  protection  where  they  could  1  members  t)f  rmy  orgnnize<l  association  ex¬ 


find  it — namely,  from  the  most  powerful  tending  beyond  their  immediate  neighbor- 
among  themselves ;  how,  from  this  natural  hood.  If  feudality  was  a  jiroduct  of  this 


tendency,  those  w  ho  were  already  strong,  condition  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  only 
ever  became  stronger  ;  the  larger  fiefs  went  ■  form  of  polity  w  hich  it  admitted  of,  no 


on  aggrandizing  themselves  at  the  e.xpense  evils  inherent  in  feudality  could  have  hin- 
of  the  weaker.  ‘A  prodigious  inequality  dered  it  from  continuing  so  long  as  that 


soon  arose  among  the  possessors  of  fiefs,’  cause  subsisted.  The  anarchy  w  liicli  ex- 
and  inetpiality  of  strength  led,  as  it  usually  isted  as  between  (uie  feudal  chief  and 


does,  to  luetpiality  of  claims,  and  at  last,  ol  another — the  inequality  of  their  talents, 


recognized  rights. 


and  the  accidents  of  their  perpetual  war- 
■  fare — wtuild  have  b  d  to  continual  changes 


‘Thus  from  tl,(-  mere  Iliat  focial  lies  ,|,p  Icrrilc.rial  possession,  .and 

were  wanting^  to  leiulalitv,  the  teiulal  Idterties '  ,  ,  i  i  i  i  r 


I  •  II  .  1  . 1  o  ....  ^  large  governments  would  have  been  often 

llii  inselvt  s  rapnlly  perished ;  the  excesses  «>l  <-  7  V. 

individual  independence  were  perpetually  by  the  agglomeration  of  smaller 


compromising  society  itsidf;  it  found  in  the  <  nt'*’,  occasionally  jicrhaps  a  great  empire 
relation.s  of  the  possessors  offiels,  tieither  the  like  that  of  C'hai lemagne ;  but  both  the  one 


means  of  regular  maintenance,  nor  of  ulterior  |  and  the  other  would  have  crumbled  again 
development;  it  sought  in  oilier  instituiions  fragments  as  that  did,  if  the  general 


the  condilions  which  were  neetlful  to  it  for  lu 
coining  pcrm  ineril.  regular,  and  progressive. 


situation  of  societv  had  continued  to  be 


coiniug  nerm  ineiii.  reguiiir,  iiiio  ornirrcssive.  i  1  .  1  .1  r  1  i 

.  1  ’  I  1  I  what  It  was  when  the  feudal  svstem  orignat- 

1  he  tendency  towards  centralization,  tow ards  11  1  •  ^  • 

the  formalioi.  of  a  power  superior  to  the  local  ;  f*'*-  of  society 


power  snpe 

powers,  was  rapid.  Long  liefore  the  royal  in  ^  great  part  ef  tlie  laist,  from  the 


government  had  begun  to  infervime  at  every  |  earliest  record  of  events?  Between  the 
jioint  of  the  country,  there  had  grown  up,  j  time  when  masses  could  not  lielp  dissolving 
under  the  name  ol  duchies,  counties,  viscoun- ’  particles,  and  the  time  w  hen  thos 


ties.  i^c..  many  smaller  toy  allies,  invented  wiih  p;,rticles  spontaiieonsl  v  reassembled  llicm- 

tlie  central  government  ol  this  or  that  jiro-  1  •  ‘ 

.  ,  ^  I  .1  •  I  ♦  I  .1  ^  :  selves  into  masses,  a  great  chan  (re  must 

Vince,  and  to  whom  the  rights  ol  the  po.s.«essois  ,  ,  ,  .  ’  ,  » 


of 


licfs,  that  is,  of  the  local  sovereignties,  be-;  taken  place  in  the  molecular  proper- 


caiiic  more  and  more  subordinate.’! 


ties  of  the  atoms.  Inasmucli  as  the  petty  dis- 


:  tried  sovereignties  of  the  fir.<t  age  of  feudality 
’Phis  sketch  of  tlie  progressive  decompo-  eoalesceil  into  larger  provincial  sovereifTti- 

• .  •  .  i.  _  r I  .  i  _ : 4 ; :  _  •  1  ■  c  ^  1  f  i  •  .1  •  . 


position  of  the  feiul.il  org  iiiization,  is,  110  ^  ties,  wbicli,  instead  of  obeying  the  original 
doubt,  historically  ct>rrect ;  fail  we  desidcr- 1  tendency  to  decomposition,  tended  in  the 


ale  in  it  any  approach  to  a  scientific  expla- ^  very  contrary  direction,  towards  ultimate 
nation  of  the  ]>henoraenoii.  'Pliat  is  an  i  aggregation  into  one  national  government; 


easy  solutiou  wbicli  accounts  for  the  dc- :  it  is  clear  that  the  state  of  society  had 


strucliou  of  iustiiutious  from  their  own  dc- 1  become  compatible  with  extensive  gov- 
fecls;  but  experience  proves,  that  forms  of  erumeiits ;  the  unfavorable  circumstances 


government  and  social  arrangcnieuts  do  not  ;  which  M.  fiuizot  commenu'rated  in  the 
f.ill,  merely  because  they  deserve  to  fall,  i  former  period,  liad  in  some  manner  ceased 


'riic  more  bac^kward  and  the  more  degraded  1  to  exist;  a  great  progress  in  civilization 
aiiv  form  of  society  is,  the  stronger  is  the  ‘  had  been  accomplislierl,  under  the  dominion 

•  '.I...  1  •  1. 


tendency  to  remain  stagnaliiig  in  that  state,  ;  and  auspices  of  the  feudal  system  ;  and  ifie 


simply  because  it  is  an  existing  stale.  We 


t  V'ol.  V.  pp.  370-71. 
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fall  of  the  system  was  not  really  owing  to 
its  vices,  but  to  its  good  qualities,  to  the 
improvement  which  had  been  found  possible 


Vol  V.  pp  3G1-6. 
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under  it,  and  by  which  mankind  liad  be¬ 
come  desirous  of  obtaining,  and  capable  of 
realizinir,  a  better  form  of  society  tlian  it 
afforded. 

Wliat  this  change  was,  and  bow  it  came 
to  pass,  M.  (iuizot  has  left  us  to  seek. 
Considerable  light  is,  no  doubt,  incidental¬ 
ly  thrown  upon  it  by  the  course  of  his  in¬ 
vestigations,  and  the  secpiel  of  his  work 
wotild  probably  have  illustrated  it  still 
more.  At  present,  the  philosophic  inter¬ 
preter  of  historical  |)henomena  is  indebted 
to  him,  on  this  portion  of  the  subject,  for 
little  besides  materials. 

It  was  under  the  combined  assaults  of 
two  powers — royalty  from  above,  the  eman¬ 
cipated  commons  from  below — that  the 
independence  of  the  great  vassals  Itnally 
succumbed.  M.  (iiiizot  has  delineaietl 
with  great  force  and  perspicuity  the  rise  of 
both  these  powers.  His  review  of  the 
origin  ami  eiiiancipation  of  the  communes, 
and  growth  of  the  turs-ctat,  is  one  of  the 
best  execiited  portions  of  the  book  ;  and 
should  be  read,  with  M.  'I'hierry’s  Letters 
on  the  History  of  France,  as  the  moral 
of  the  tale.  In  his  sixth  volume,  M. 
Guizot  traces,  with  considerable  minute¬ 
ness,  the  progress  of  the  royal  authority, 
from  its  slumbering  infancy  in  the  time 
of  the  earlier  Capetians,  through  its  suc¬ 
cessive  stages  of  growth — now  by  the 
energy  and  craft  of  Philippe  Auguste,  now 
by  the  justice  and  eidigluened  policy  of 
Saint  Louis — to  its  attainment,  not  indeed 
of  recognized  despotism,  but  of  almost 
unlimited  power  of  actual  tyramiy,  in  the 
reign  of  Philippe  le  Bel.  But  uj)on 
all  these  imputed  causes  of  the  fall  of 
feudalism,  the  rptestion  recurs,  what  caused 
the  causes  themselves?  Why  was  that 
possible  to  the  successors  of  Capet,  which 
had  been  impossible  to  those  of  Charle¬ 
magne  ?  H  ow,  under  the  tietested  feudal 
tyranny,  had  a  set  of  fugitive  serfs,  who 
congregated  for  mutual  protection  at  a 
few  scattered  points,  and  called  them 
towns,  became  industrious,  rich,  and  pow¬ 
erful There  can  be  but  one  answer; 
the  feudal  system,  with  all  its  deficiencies, 
was  sufficiently  a  government,  contained 
within  itself  a  sufficient  mixture  of  authori¬ 
ty  and  liberty,  afforded  sufficient  protection 
to  industry,  and  encouragement  and  scope 
to  the  development  of  the  human  faculties, 
to  enable  the  natural  causes  of  social  im¬ 
provement  to  resume  their  course.  What 
these  causes  were,  and  why  they  have  been 
80  much  more  active  in  Europe  than  in 


parts  of  the  earth  which  were  much  earlier 
civilized,  is  far  too  difficult  an  inquiry  to 
be  entered  upon  in  this  place.  We  have 
already  seen  what  iM.  Guizot  has  con¬ 
tributed  to  its  elucidation  in  the  wav  of 
general  rellection.  About  the  matter  of 
fact,  in  resjiect  to  the  feudal  period,  tf.ere 
can  be  no  doubt.  When  the  history  of 
what  are  calleil  the  dark  ages,  because 
they  had  not  yet  a  vernacular  literature, 
and  did  not  write  a  correct  Latin  style, 
shall  be  written  as  it  deserves  to  be,  that 
will  be  seen  by  all,  which  is  already  re¬ 
cognized  by  the  great  historical  inquirers 
of  the  present  time — that  at  no  period  of 
history  was  human  intellect  more  active, 
or  society  more  iinmistakeably  in  a  state  of 
rapid  advance.  From  the  very  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  so  much  vilified  leudal  period, 
every  generation  overllows  with  evidences 
of  increasing  security,  growing  industry, 
and  expanding  intelligence.  But  to  dwell 
further  on  this  topic,  would  be  inapprojiri- 
ate  to  the  nature  atid  limits  of  the  present 
article. 

M.  Guizot’s  detailed  analysis  of  the 
history  of  European  life,  is,  as  ue  before 
remarked,  only  completed  for  the  period 
preceding  the  feudal.  For  the  five  cen¬ 
turies  w  hich  extended  from  Clovis  to  the 
last  of  the  (’arlovingians,  he  has  given  a 
finished  delineation,  not  only  of  outward 
life  and  political  society,  but  of  the  progress 
and  vicissitudes  of  what  was  then  the  chief 
refuge  and  hope  of  oppressed  humriiiitv, 
the  religious  society — the  Church.  He 
makes  his  readers  acquainted  with  the 
legislation  of  the  perioil,  with  the  little  it 
possessed  of  literature  or  philosophy,  and 
with  that  which  formed,  as  ought  to  be  re¬ 
membered,  the  real  and  serious  occupation 
of  its  speculative  ficultics — its  religious 
labors,  whether  in  the  elaboration  or  in 
the  propagation  of  the  Christian  doctrine. 
His  analysis  and  historical  exjiosition  of 
the  Pelagian  controversy — his  examination 
of  the  religious  literature  of  the  period,  its 
sermons  and  legends — are  models  of  their 
kind  ;  and  he  <ioes  not,  like  the  old  school 
of  historians,  treat  these  things  as  matters 
insulated  and  abstract,  of  no  interest  save 
what  belongs  to  them  intrinsically,  but 
invariably  looks  at  them  as  component  parts 
of  the  general  life  of  the  age. 

Of  the  feudal  period,  iM.  Guizot  had  not 

time  to  complete  a  similar  delineation. _ 

His  analysis  even  of  the  political  society  of 
the  period  is  not  concluded;  and  we  arc 
\ entirely  without  that  review  of  its  ecclesi- 
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astical  history,  and  its  intellectual  and  j 
moral  life,  whereby  the  deficiency  of  ex- 1 
planation  would  probably  have  been  in  some  | 
de^rrec  supplied,  which  we  have  complained  | 
of  in  regard  to  the  remarkable  progress 
of  human  nature  and  events  during  these  • 

.  I 

ages.  For  the  strictly  modern  period  of 
history  he  has  done  still  less.  The  rapi<l  j 
sketch  which  occupies  the  concluding 
lectures  of  the  first  volume,  does  little 
towards  resolving  any  of  tlie  prt»bleins  in 
which  there  is  real  ditliculty.  ! 

We  shall  therefore  pass  over  the  many  | 
topics  on  which  he  has  touched  cursorily,! 
and  without  doing  justice  to  his  own  pow- 1 
ers  of  thought;  ami  shall  only  further  ad- 1 
vert  to  one  ipiestion,  which  is  the  subject 
of  a  detailed  examination  in  the  Fssay  in 
liis  earlier  volume,  ‘  the  tirigin  of  repre¬ 
sentative  institutions  in  Fiiigland  ’ — a  tpies- 
tion  not  only  of  special  interest  to  an  Fng- 
lish  reader,  but  of  much  moment  in  the 
estimation  of  M.  (juizot’s  general  theory 
of  modern  history.  For  if  the  natural 
course  of  Furopean  events  was  such  as  that 
theory  represents  it,  the  history  of  Kng- 
land  is  an  anomalous  deviation  from  that 
course;  and  the  exception  must  either 
prove,  or  go  far  to  subvert,  the  rule.  In 
I'higland,  as  in  other  Furopean  countries,  j 
the  basis  of  the  social  arrangement  was,  J 
for  several  centuries,  the  feudal  system  ;  in  I 
Fngland,  as  elsewhere,  that  system  perished  i 
by  the  growth  of  the  Crown,  and  of  the; 
emancipated  commonalty.  Whence  came  1 
it,  that  amidst  general  circumstances  so  i 
similar,  the  immediate  and  apparent  con-' 
secpicnces  were  so  strikingly  contrasted?  | 
How  happened  it,  that  in  the  continental, 
nations  absolute  monarchy  was  at  least  the: 
proximate  result,  while  in  Fngland  repre-; 
sentativc  institutions,  and  an  aristocratic; 
government,  with  an  admixture  of  derno-; 
cratic  elements,  were  the  consequence? 

M.  Guizot’s  explanation  of  the  anomaly 
is  just  and  conclusive.  The  feudal  polity 
in  Fngland  w’as  from  the  first  a  less  bar- 
barons  thing — had  more  in  it  of  the  ele- 
metits  from  which  a  government  might  in 
time  be  constructed — than  in  the  other 
countries  of  Furope.  We  have  seen  M. 
Guizot’s  lively  picture  of  the  isolated  posi¬ 
tion  and  solitary  existence  of  the  seigneur, 
ruliim  from^his  inaccessible  height,  with 
sovereign  power,  over  a  scanty  population  ; 
havitig  no  superior  above  him,  no  eijuals 
around  him,  no  communion  or  co-operation 
with  any,  save  his  himily  and  dependents  ; 
absolute  master  within  a  small  circle,  and 


with  hardly  a  social  tie  or  any  action  or 
influence  beyond  ;  every  thing,  in  short,  in 
one  narrow  s{)ot,  and  nothing  in  any  other 
place.  Now,  of  this  picture,  we  look  in 
vain  for  the  original  in  our  own  history. — 
Fnglish  feudalism  knew  nothing  of  this 
imlejiendence  and  isolation  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  feudatory  in  his  fief.  It  could  show  no 
single  vassal  exempt  fr»)m  the  habitual 
control  t)f  government,  no  one  so  strong 
that  the  king’s  arm  could  not  reach  him. 
Farly  Fnglish  history  is  made  up  of  the 
acts  of  the  barons,  not  the  acts  of  this  and 
that  and  the  otlier  b  iron.  Tiie  cause  of 
this  is  to  be  found  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  Conquest.  'Fhe  Normans  did  not,  like 
the  Goths  and  Franks,  overrun  and  subdue 
an  unresisting  population.  They  encamped 
in  the  midst  of  a  people  of  spirit  and  ener¬ 
gy,  many  times  more  numerous,  and  al¬ 
most  as  warlike  as  themselves.  That  they 
j  prevailed  over  them  at  all,  was  but  the 
j  result  of  superior  union.  That  union  once 
I  broken,  they  would  have  been  lost.  They 
could  not  parcel  out  the  country  among 
'  them,  spread  themselves  over  it,  and  be'each 
,  kimr  in  his  own  little  domain,  with  nothing 

1  ^  o 

;  to  fear  save  from  the  other  petty  kings  who 
surrounded  him.  They  were  an  army,  and 
in  an  enemy’s  country  ;  and  an  army  sup¬ 
poses  a  commander,  and  military  discipline. 
Organization  of  any  kind  implies  power  in 
the  chief  who  presides  over  it,  and  holds  it 
together.  Add  to  this,  what  various  writ¬ 
ers  h  ive  remarked — that  the  dispossession 
of  the  Saxon  proprietors  being  etfected  not 
at  once,  but  gradually,  and  the  spoils  net 
being  seized  upon  by  unconnected  bands, 
but  systematically  portioned  out  by  the 
head  of  the  conquering  expedition  among 
his  followers — the  territorial  possessions  of 
even  the  most  powerful  Norman  chief  were 
not  concentrated  in  one  place,  but  dispersed 
in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom;  and, 
whatever  might  be  their  total  extent,  he 
was  never  powerful  enough  in  any  given 
localitv  to  make  head  against  the  king. — 

:  From  these  causes,  royalty  w'as  from  the 
beginning  much  more  powerful  among  the 
i  Anglo-Normans  than  it  ever  became  in 
;  France  wliile  feudality  remained  in  vigor. 

Ihil  the  same  circumstances  which  render- 
I  ed  it  impossible  for  the  barons  to  hold  their 
i  around  aaainst  regal  encroachments  ex- 
j  cept  by  combination,  had  kept  up  the 
power  and  the  habit  of  combination  among 
them.  In  French  history,  we  never,  until 
a  late  period,  hear  of  confederacies  among 
the  nobles;  English  history  is  full  of  them. 
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Instead  of  numerous  unconnecfed  petty  j  resistance  to  oppression.  Unity,  the  prin- 
potentates,  one  of  whom  was  called  the  ciple  of  all  ooveninient — ass^ciatii  n  of 
King,  there  arc  two  great  figures  in  Kiig-  equals,  the  princijile  of  all  checks — were 
lish  history — a  powerful  King,  and  a  pow- 1  only  found  in  the  narrow  s[»here  of  each 
erful  bodyof  Nohles,  ^’o  give  the  needful' or  each  city.  Royalty  was 
authority  to  any  act  of  general  government,  nominal ;  the  aristocracy  did  not  form  a 
the  concurrence  of  both  was  essential —  '  body  ;  there  were  burgesses  in  the  towns, 
and  hence  Parliaments,  elsewhere  only  I  but  no  commons  in  the  state.  In  Kngland, 
occasional,  were  in  England  habitual. —  |  on  the  contrary,  from  the  Norman  c<ui(|ucst 
But  the  natural  state  of  these  rival  powers  downwards,  every  thing  was  c(  llective  ; 
was  one  of  conflict;  and  the  weaker  side,  ■  similar  powers,  analogous  situations,  were 
which  was  usually  that  of  the  barons,  soon  compelled  to  apjiroachone  another,  toco- 
found  that  it  stood  in  need  of  assistance.  '  alesce,  to  associate.  From  its  origin  rov- 
Although  the  feudatory  class,  to  use  M.  |  alty  was  real,  while  feudality  ultimately 
Guizot’s  expression,  ‘had  converted  itself '  gniuped  itself  into  two  masses,  one  of 
into  a  real  aristocratic  corporation,’*  the  '  which  became  the  high  aristocracy,  the 
barons  were  not  strong  enough  ‘  to  impose  !  other  the  body  of  the  comnu  ns.  M'ho  can 
at  the  same  time  on  the  king  their  liberty,  ‘  mistake,  in  this  first  travail  of  the  hwma- 
and  on  the  people  their  tyranny.  As  they  j  tiou  of  the  two  societies,  in  these  so  difl'er- 
had  been  obliged  to  combine  for  the  sake  ent  characteristics  of  their  early  age,  the 
of  tlieir  own  defence,  so  they  flvund  them-  true  origin  of  the  prolonged  dilference  in 
selves  under  tlie  necessity  of  calling  in  the  their  institutions  and  in  their  destinies?’ 
people  in  aid  of  their  coalition.’ t  |  M.  Guizot  returns  to  this  subject  in  a  re- 

The  people,  in  Kngland,  were  the  Saxons  markable  passage  in  the  first  volume  of  his 
— a  vanquished  race,  hut  whose  sjiirit  had  Lectures,*  which  presents  the  diflcrenl 
never,  like  that  of  the  other  conquered  j  character  of  the  progress  of  civilization  in 
populations,  been  completely  broken.  Be-  England  and  in  Continental  Europe,  in  so 
ing  a  German,  not  a  Latin  people,  they  |  new  and  peculiar  a  light,  that  we  cannot 
retained  the  traditions,  and  some  portion  better  conclude  this  article  than  by  quoting 
of  the  habits,  of  popular  institutions  and  it  : — 
personal  liberty.  When  called,  therefiwe, ' 

to  aid  the  barons  in  moderating  the  power]  ^  endeavored  to  define  the  peculiar 

of  the  Crown,  thev  cliiimo.l  ihoec  ancient  ot  !■  urni.can  cvilizaiion,  con.,  arch 

.  I  •  '  .  r  .1  .  with  those  ol  Asia  am!  ot  anliquitv,  I  showed 

liberties  ns  their  part  of  the  conipnet,—  p  in  vnrieiy'  ri■chne^s,  iinil 

French  history  abounds  w  ith  charters  ol  :  •,  that  it  never  fell  under  the  do- 

incorporation,  which  the  kings  granted,  |  minion  of  tiny  exclusive  prineiplc ;  that  the 
generally  for  a  pecuniary  cousidcraiion,  to  j  ilitlerent  elements  of  society  coexi.-ied  and 
town  commutiities  which  had  cast  off  their,  modified  one  another,  ami  were  always  rom- 

sci^iicurs.  The  charters  w  hich  English  ^  mid  mutual  toleration. 

.  .  ^  .  r  II  r  C  l  1  Ills  whir  1  IS  the  ijeiiera chanicter  of  Eurore- 

hisiorv  IS  full  of,  are  cmicessions  ol  general  i  i  n.i 

^  y  ’  ,  ,  ,  ,  .  '  .  i  iiii.  has  hemi  above  all  1  hilt  ol  English  eiviliza- 

liberties  to  the  whole  body  ol  the  nutioii—  ^  p,,,,  . . .  ,,,iriii,^| ,  „n,.|.s, 

liberties  which  the  nobiliiy  ami  the  eoni-  jsiocracy,  (Iciiiocracy,  iind  royally,  Innil  and 
rnons  cither  wrung  from  the  king  by  their  !  cenfrtd  mstiiniions,  moral  timl  |  olitic;il  develop- 
united  streucrih,  or  obtained  from  his  vol- 1  merii.  have  tidvam  ed  together,  if  not  tihvays 


...V.  . . .,  ,  eipie,  iiie  power  ol  tlie  people,  wtis  also  risim*- 

the  first  Henry,  and  ending  with  the  last  j  and  gtuniug  strength.  The  revolution  of  tl.e 
renewal  by  Edward  L  of  the  Great  ('barter  i  .>i:evenieerith  ceiilury  breaks  out ;  it  is,  at  once, 
of  Killer  John,  are  the  principal  incidents  ti  religious  ami  a  political  one.  The  femlid  ar- 
of  Einrlish  history  during  llie  I'cudal  period,  istocracy  appetire  in  it  much  weakened  indeed, 
And  tluis  as  M.  (Juizot  observes  in  his  mid  with  the  signs  of  (/ecm/cz/cc,  hut  still  in  a 

...  »  «  I  I,'  c  condiljon  to  take  a  part,  to  occupy  a  oosifion. 

cone  udiiior  summary — ‘In  r  ranee,  Iroru  ...  .  . 

uuioziuuiii  ,  „  ,  ami  have  its  share  in  the  results.  It  is  ilms 

the  foundation  of  the  monarchy  to  the  English  history  throiighoui — no  old  elc- 

fourteenth  century,  every  thing  was  individ-  meiit  ever  perishes  ernirely,  nor  is  any  new 
ual — powers,  liberties,  oppression,  and  the  one  wdiolly  triumphant— no  partial  principle 
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ever  obtains  exclusive  ascendency.  There  is  i 
always  siiniilianeous  development  of  the  dilfer- 
ent  social  powers,  and  a  compromise  among 
their  pretensions  and  interests. 

‘The  march  of  Continental  civilization  has 
been  less  complex  and  less  complete.  The 
several  elements  of  society,  religious  and  civi', 
monarchical,  aristocratic,  and  democratic,  grew  j 
up  and  came  to  nmlurity  not  simultaneously, 
but  successively.  Each  system,  each  principle  j 
has  in  some  degree  had  its  turn.  One  age  be¬ 
longs,  it  would  be  too  much  to  say  exclusively, 
but  with  a  very  n»  irked  preilominance  to  feu¬ 
dal  aristocracy,  for  e.xample:  another  to  the 
monarchic  il  principle;  another  to  the  demo¬ 
cratic.  Compare  the  middle  age  in  France 
and  in  Englaiul,  the  eleventh,  twelftli,  and 
thirteenth  centuries  of  our  history  with  the 
corresponding  centuries  north  of  the  Chan¬ 
nel.  In  France,  you  find  at  that  epoch,  feudal¬ 
ity  nearly  absolute— the  t'rown  and  the  dem 
ocratic  principle  almost  null.  In  England,  the 
feudal  aristocracy  no  doubt  predominates,  but 
the  Crown  and  the  democracy  are  not  without 
strength  and  importance.  Koyalty  triumphs 
in  England  under  Elizabeth,  its  in  France  un¬ 
der  liouis  XI  V'.,  but  how  many  mcnii^ementa 
it  is  compelled  to  observe!  How  many  re¬ 
strictions,  aristocraiicand  ilemocratic,  it  h.is  to 
submit  to  !  In  England  also,  each  system,  each 
principle,  has  had  its  turn  of  preilominance,  but 
never  so  completely,  never  so  exclusively,  as  on 
the  Continent.  The  victorious  |)rinciple  has  al¬ 
ways  been  constrained  to  tolerate  the  presence 
of  its  rivals,  and  to  concede  to  each  a  certain 
share  of  influence.’ 

The  advantajeous  siile  of  tlie  eflect  of 
this  more  crpiable  development  is  evident 
enougli. 

‘  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  simultane¬ 
ous  unfoldiuL^  of  the  dilfcreni  social  elements, 
has  greatly  contributed  to  make  England  at¬ 
tain  earlier  than  any  of  the  continental  nations 
to  the  establishment  of  a  government  at  once 
or.lcriy  and  free.  It  is  the  very  bu'ine.ss  of 
government  to  neifotiate  with  all  interests  and 
all  powers,  to  reconcile  them  with  each  other, 
and  make  them  live  and  prosper  together: 
now  this,  from  a  multitude  of  causes,  was  al¬ 
ready  in  a  peculiar  degree  the  disposition,  and 
even  the  actual  state  of  the  ditferent  elements 
of  English  society  :  a  general,  and  tolerably 
regular  government  had  therefore  less  dilhcul- 
ty  in  constituting  itself.  So.  again  the  essence 
of  liberty  is  the  simultaneous  manifestation  and 
adioit  of  all  interests,  all  rights,  all  social  ele¬ 
ments  md  forces.  England,  therelbre,  was  al¬ 
ready  neiirer  to  it  than  most  other  states.  From 
the  sa  ne  Ciiuses,  national  good  .sense,  and  in- 
telligen  -e  of^ublic.  atlair.s.  formed  itself  ;it  an 
earlier  perio  I.  Good  sense  in  politics  consists 
in  taking  account  of  all  ficts,  sippreciatinir 
the  n,  and  giving  to  each  its  place:  this,  in 
England,  was  a  necessity  of  her  social  condi¬ 
tion,  a  natural  result  of  the  course  ol'her  civil¬ 
ization.’ 


But  to  a  nation,  as  to  an  individual,  the 
consequences  of  doing  every  thing  by  halves, 
of  adopting  compromise  as  tlte  universal 
rule,  of  never  following  out  a  general  idea 
or  principle  to  its  utmost  results,  are  by  no 
means  exclusively  favorable.  Hear,  again, 
M.  Guizot: — 

‘In  the  continental  state.s,  each  system  or 
principle  having  had  its  turn  of'  a  more  com¬ 
plete  and  exclusive  predominance,  they  un- 
I’oldeil  themselves  on  a  larger  scale,  with  more 
grandeur  and  eclat.  Royalty  and  feudal  aris¬ 
tocracy,  for  example,  made  their  appearance 
on  the  continental  scene  of  action  with  more 
boliincs.s,  more  expansion,  more  freedom.  All 
political  experiments,  so  to  speak,  have  been 
fuller  and  more  complete.’  (This  is  still  more 
strikingly  true  of  the  present  age,  and  its  great 
popular  revolutions.)  ‘And  hence  it  has  hap¬ 
pened  that  political  ideas  and  doctrines,  (I 
mean  tho.-e  of  an  extended  character,  and  not 
simple  good  sense  applied  to  the  conduct  of  af¬ 
fairs.)  have  assumed  a  loftier  character,  and 
nnfoided  lliemselves  with  greater  intellectual 
vigor.  Each  system  liaving  presented  itself  to 
oltservation  in  some  sort  alone,  and  having  re¬ 
mained  long  on  the  scene,  it  has  been  passible 
to  survey  it  as  a  whole;  to  ascend  to  its  first  prin¬ 
ciples,  de.scend  to  its  remotest  consequences: 
in  short,  fully  to  complete  its  theory.  Whoev¬ 
er  ob.serves  aitfeiitively  the  genius  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  nation,  will  be  struck  witli  two  facts — the 
soreness  of  its  common  sense  and  practical 
ability;  its  deficiency  of  general  ideas  and 
commanding  intellect  as  applied  to  theoretical 
questions.  Ifweopenan  P2nglish  bo  >k  of  his¬ 
tory,  jurisprudence  or  any  similar  subject,  we 
seldom  find  in  it  the  real  t'onndation,thc  ultimate 
reason  of  things.  In  all  matters,  and  especiailly 
in  politics,  pure  doctrine  and  philosophy — sci¬ 
ence,  properly  so  called — have  pro.«pered  far 
more  on  the  Continent  than  in  Enghind  ;  they 
have  at  least  soared  higher,  with  greater  vigor 
and  holdne.ss.  Xor  tloes  it  admit  of  doubt,  that 
ihe  dilfirent  character  of  the  development  of  the 
two  civilizations  has  greatly  contributed  to  this 
result.’ 


From  the  I.onclon  Qu:trterly  Review. 

REL.ATIOX  OF  THE  CEEllGYTOTHE 
PEOPLE. 

Du  Pretrr^  de  In  Femme,  dt  la  Famille. 
Par  I,  Michelet,  ijrne  edition.  Paris, 
1845. 

Having  already  published  a  review  of  this 
work,  treating  tln^  general  topics,  and  similar 
to  the  first  part  of  the  present  article,  we  omit 
that  and  give  our  readers  the  larger  and  more 
important  part,  on  a  very  interesting  topic.— Ed. 

Of  all  the  manifold  blessings  we  owe  to 
the  Reformation,  the  greatest  was  that 
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which  restored  the  minister  of  Christ  to  hi'< 
position  as  a  citizen  and  as  a  man  ;  the  ab¬ 
rogation  of  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  ;  the 
retnrn  from  that  monastic  Christianity, 
which  from  the  fourth  century  had  held  out 
a  false  model  of  perfection,  to  genuine  prim¬ 
itive  Christianity. 

Believing,  as  we  implicitly  do,  the  whole 
monastic  system  to  have  come  originally 
not  from  the  shores  of  the  Jordan,  but  from 
those  of  the  Gan<Tes — not  from  the  foot  of 

O 

Carmel  or  Lebanon,  but  of  the  Himalaya; 
believing  it  to  be  founded  on  a  false  philos¬ 
ophy — the  malignity  of  matter,  and  in  con-| 
sequence  the  sinfulness  cf  every  thing  c;  r- 
poreal ;  believing  it  to  be  a  dastardly  deser¬ 
tion  of  one  halt  of  our  duty  under  the  pre¬ 
tence  of  exclusive  devotion  to  the  other — 
the  utter  abnegation  of  one  of  the  great 
commandments  of  the  Law,  the  love  of  man  ; 
believing  it  to  be  directly  opposite  to  the 
doctrine  of  our  Lord,  who  seems  designed¬ 
ly  to  reject  the  example  of  John  the  Baptist 
as  applicable  to  his  disciples ;  believing  that 
the  one  or  two  passages  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  which  can  be  thought  to  tend  that 
way  relate  merely  to  the  dangerous  and  af¬ 
flicting  times  of  the  [irimiiive  Christians; 
believing  that  the  perfection  of  Christianity 
is  the  active  performance  of  duty,  tlie  devo 
tion,  tlie  dedication  of  every  faculty  of  body 
and  of  mind  with  which  we  were  endowed 
by  God  to  the  identical  cause  of  God  and 
human  happiness  ;  believing  it  to  be  incon¬ 
sistent  with  any  pure  and  lofty  conception 
of  the  Godhead,  and  of  the  true  dignity  and 
destination  of  man;  believing  it  to  be  low 
and  selfish  in  its  object — super.'titious  and 
degrading  in  its  practices — at  best  but  a 
dreamy  and  indolent  concentration  of  the 
individual  upon  himself  under  the  fond  sup¬ 
position  that  he  is  in  communion  with  God 
— or  the  degradation  of  our  better  faculties 
to  coarse  employments,  which  there  are  and 
must  be  coarse  natures  enough  to  fulfil  ; — 
yet,  with  all  this,  we  hesitate  not  to  do  jus¬ 
tice,  and  ample  justice,  to  individual  monks, 
to  monasteries,  and  to  inonasticisrn  itself 
In  their  time  they  have  doubtless  wrought 
incalculable  good — good  which  could  not 
have  been  wrought  without  them.  The 
monk,  because  he  has  been  a  monk — at 
least,  because  he  has  not  been  encumbered 
with  earthly  ties — has  been  able  t«'  ri.se  to 
the  utmost  height  of  religious  self-sacrifice, 
of  Christian  heroism  in  the  cause  of  God, 
and  of  man.  The  monastery,  at  lea.<t  in 
the  West,  has  been  the  holy  refuge  (»f  much 
human  wretchedness,  driven  from  the  face 
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of  a  hostile  and  inhospitable  world — of 
mtich  sin,  which  recpiired  profi)und  and  sol¬ 
itary  penance — of  much  remorse,  which  has 
been  siH)lhed  and  softened.  They  have 
taught  industrial  habits  to  rude  and  warlike 
tribes,  and  fertilized  deserts;  they  have 
been  the  asyla  of  learning  and  the  arts,  the 
schools  from  which  issued  the  most  power¬ 
ful  intellects  throughout  the  middle  ages. 
Of  their  inestimable  services,  especially  of 
the  Benedictines,  to  letters,  what  lover 
«)f  letters  would  not  be  afraid  lest  he  sliould 
speak  with  less  liberal  gratitude  than  jus¬ 
tice  would  demand  ? 

So,  too,  the  celibacy  of  the  secular  cler¬ 
gy — imperfectly  as  it  was  enforced,  and 
perseveringly  resisted  or  eluded,  and  there¬ 
fore  constantly  producing  the  evil  of  prac¬ 
tice  inconsistent  with  theory,  of  life  at  war 
with  the  established  laws — nevertheless,  in 
its  time,  produced  much  collateral  and  ad¬ 
ventitious  good.  It  was  not  merely  that  the 
missionary  priest,  as  well  as  the  missionary 
monk,  was  belter  qualified  for  the  great 
work  to  which  he  had  devoted  himsielf,  by 
being  unincumbered  with  amiable  weak¬ 
nesses  and  with  sympathies  which  might 
have  distracted  the  energies  of  his  heart 
and  soul ;  but  there  was  a  more  profound 
policy  than  at  fir.'^t  appears  in  the  stern 
measures  of  Gregory  VII.  to  seclude  the 
clergy  from  mankind.  Not  only  was  an 
unmarried  clergy  a  more  powerful  in.strti- 
ment  for  the  advancement  of  the  Papal 
sway,  and  an  aristocracy  necessary  to  main¬ 
tain  the  great  spiritual  sovereignly,  which 
he  aimed  to  set  up  above  the  temporal 
thrones  of  Europe  ;  but  in  the  strong  hered¬ 
itary  tendencies  of  the  feudal  limes,  a  mar¬ 
ried  clergy  would  have  become  an  heredi¬ 
tary  caste,  and  finally  sunk  back,  bearing 
with  it  the  gradually  alienated  endowments 
of  the  Church  into  the  mass  of  each  nation. 
But  this  view  requires  far  more  than  a  pass¬ 
ing  sentence,  and  more  indeed  than  all 
which  hereafter  we  shall  be  able  to  be.stow 
upon  it. 

However  it  may  appear  to  .«ome  of  our 
readers,  this  whole  (jneslion  of  the  monas¬ 
tic  Christianity  and  the  celibacy  of  the  cler¬ 
gy  is  by  no  means  idle  and  irrelevant  at  the 
|)resent  hour.  Our  Ecclesiidolaters  are  not 
content  with  the  cathetiral — they  are  lot  k- 
mg  back  with  fond  and  iinclisgui.'^ed  regret 
to  the  monastery  ;  they  disdain  the  discom¬ 
fited  surplice,  and  yearn  after  the  ccv.vl  and 
the  scapulary.  When  we  have  men  not 
merely  of  recluse  and  studiiuis  tempera¬ 
ment,  with  the  disposition  and  habits  of  the 
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the  razor  came  not,  he  is  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
arul  steel  is  the  si"n  aiul  implement  of  war, 


an,  with  a  conscious  and  well-tried  power  ‘>'t‘rtd'ore  are  his  locks  unshorn;  and  they  are 

r  caplivulinj;  young  niin.ls  l,v  the  hoUlness  I  ■"oaning 

I  •  -7  1-  I-  •  '  I  1  O'  which  we  have  already  seen,  even  the  dew 

ul  ingenuny  ol  religions  |.ar<lox  ;  hut  ^  „.|,i,.|,VelrosliC8  the  oarched 


founder  of  a  religious  order,  revelling  in 
subtleties  of  the  intellect  like  an  old  scliool 
m: 
of 

and  ...gcMui,,  reiigii.iis  iiaroox  ;  out  „|  ||,^  „.|rosllcs  tllc  | 

those  loo  who  have  know’u  the  sanctifying  ;  weary  soul,  watering  the  dry  and  sun-bak- 
blessings  and  the  sanctifying  sorrows  ot  do-'  ed  soil,  that  it  may  bear  I'riiits  of  holiness. — 
ineslic  life,  iu)t  os  ytt  indeed  condemiiiug  Hut  w’e  must  not  haste  too  fast:  his  locks  are, 
the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  but  holding  up  I  ol  ^  holy  iXazarite,  unshorn,  the  razor  hath 

monastic  celibacy  as  a  rare  gift,  an  especial  touched  his  hea.l :  yet  how  unlike  the  ring¬ 
lets  ol  the  wanton  daughters  ol  lashiou,  dress¬ 
ed  w’ith  crisping  pins,  curled  and  jilaited  with 
a  hireling’s  art,  divided  hither  anil  thither  w’ith 
minutest  care,  redolent  with  luxurious  per¬ 
fumes  and  scented  oils ;  these  are  not  orna¬ 
ments  but  criminal  devices;  not  the  modest 
the  grounds  on  which  the  Knglisli  Church  |  l^oad-gear  of  the  virtuous  maiden,  but  impure 

allurements  to  unchaste  thoughts  and  eniice- 
ments  of  a  soul,  if  not  a  body,  the  victim  of 


privilege  ofCiod’s  designated  saints,  assum¬ 
ing  the  lofty  indignation  of  insulted  spirit¬ 
uality  against  those  who  utterly  deny  the 
first  principles  of  this  doctrine — it  may  be 
lime  to  show  even  hastily  and  imjierfectly 


has  deliberately  repudiated  the  whole  sys¬ 
tem. 

Among  other  startling  publications  of  the 
day,  Mr.  Albany  Christie  (still  we  believe  a 
professing  Anglican)  has  lately  given  us  a 
tract  on  Holy  V'irginity,  iidajitcd  frotn  St. 
Ambrose,  for  modern  use — a  mystic  rhap¬ 
sody  in  the  worst  style  of  that  most  une¬ 
qual  of  the  ancient  fathers,  strangely,  and 


prostitution.  These  haughty  daughters  of 
England,  who  walk  with  outstretched  necks 
and  wanton  eyes,  walking  and  mincing  as  they 
go,  despise  the  degraded  and  wretched  woman 
whom  deceit  has  lured,  or  agonizing  poverty 
has  driven  from  the  paths  of  virtue  ;  think  you 
1  that  their  virtue  would  be  proof,  if  the  fear  of 
■  public  infamy  were  wiihdrawn  against  the 
j  deed  of  sin,  wlien  now  so  many  acts  imply  that 
the  thought  of  sin  is  no  stranger  to  their 


we  must  take  the  freedom  to  say,  comical 
ly  mingled  up  by  the  translator  with  allu- !  niinds  ? p.  31. 
sious  to  modern  manners.  'The  boldness  I 
w  iih  which  the  authority  of  Scripture  is  {  So,  according  to  this  new  treatise  on  the 
dealt  with  in  this  little  work  is  by  no  means  |  ‘  rnloveliuess  of  Lovelocks,’  (pardon  this 
the  least  curious  point  about  it,  consider-  approximation  of  Old  Prynne  and  St.  Am- 
ing  that  it  is  unscrupulously,  no  doubt  from  j  brose,)  all  young  ladies  w  ho  curl  their  hair, 
revrrence,  as  proceeding  from  a  holy  father  or  have  their  hair  curled  by  ‘  a  hireling,’ 
of  the  church,  reproduced  at  this  time. —  'are  ii  heart  no  better  than  the  outcasts  of 
‘Consider,’  we  read,  ‘that  they  were  vir- 1  the  Strand  ! 
gins  who,  in  preference  to  the  Apostles,  ^ 
first  saw  the  resurrection  of  the  Ijord.’* — 


Now'  we  read  in  St.  Luke  that  it  was  Mary 
Magdalene  and  Joanna,  and  ,Mary  the.  mo¬ 
ther  of  James,  and  other  women  that  w  ere 
with  them,  which  told  these  things  unto  the 
Apostles  (xxiv.  10) 
know,  there  is  some  dilliculty  in  harmoni 


‘Shun,  then,  CMiristian  virgins,  the  public 
walks,  shun  the  places  of  public  concourse  ; 
>hnii  the  hot  hall-rotmi ;  the  irovldly  bazaar 
(the  more  worldly  because  hypocritical);  the 
liishion able  watering-places;  ay,  and  the 
Church  of  (iod,  which  should  be  the  house  of 
As  all  biblical  critics  !  prayer,  but  which  is  made  the.  scene  of  man’s 
j  display  and  man’s  idolatry,  w’here  Christ’s  lit- 
,  .  .x  i-  .  .1  ^  ;  »le  ones,  the  poor  and  wretched,  cannot  (for 

ZIII2  the  accounts  of  the  Kvaiioelists  iis  to  he  ^ Vide  exchuie  them)  come  to  wor- 
coming  ol  the  woiiieu  to  the  sepulchre  ;  but  i  is. 

w’ithout  entering  into  the  question  about  | 

Mary  Magdalene,  besides  the  maternity  of  j  This,  if  we  cruld  be  amused  by  such 
the  other  Mary,  we  read  of  Joanna  that  she  tl'i'igs,  would  be  an  amusing  confusion  of 
was  the  wife  "of  Chuza,  Herod’s  steward  :  j  modern  antique  notions  and  antipathies. — 
and  Salome  (who  is  named  in  St.  .M.irk,|i^i.  Ambroi^e  may  possibly  have  had  a  con- 
XV.  40)  was  probably  the  mother  of  Zebe-  vent  chapel  to  send  his  recluses  to ;  but  are 
dee’s  children  !  But  the  Stmg  of  Solomon  1  ihe  young  ladies  of  the  new  school  not  to 

go  to  Church  at  all — because,  to  the  horror 
of  .Mr.  Christie,  they  may  find  it  necessary 
to  sit  in  pevs  ? 

It  is  singular  that  thei?e  monastic  notions, 
even  partially  and  timidly  admitted,  seem 
to  produce  an  indelicacy  and  even  gross¬ 
ness  of  thought  and  sentiment,  which  in  the 


furnishes  the  great  persuasives  to  Holy  Vir¬ 
ginity,—  ^ 

‘.Wy  /orA'.f.’  snith  he,  ^  are  filled  irilh  the 
ojis  of  night  ’  (Cant.  v.  2).  Upon  his  head 


droj 

*  Tract  on 
Ambrose,  p.  7 


Holy  V'irginity,  derived  from  St 
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most  ’mnocctit  gaiety  of  manners,  and  in  religions  meditation.  The  true  safeguard 
the  in!)st  harmless  amusements,  can  see  no-  of  youthful  manners  is  the  sensitive  delica- 
thing  hut  the  deepest  and  most  shameless  cy  which  restricts  from  tampering  with  such 
corruption.  Oninid  munda  mitndis  may  he  subjects;  the  strong  will  which  dismisses 
a  doul  tful  adage,  hnt  omnia  immundti  im-  them  at  once,  and  concerUres  itself  on  other 
mund  s  is  irrefragable.  The  whole  series  subjects,  on  the  business  of  life,  on  intel- 
of  ‘  Ijives  of  the  Saints,’  in  language  severe-  lectual  pursuits,  or  even  on  sports  or  exer- 
ly  pure,  perpetually  shows  a  coarseness  of  cises :  but  here  by  this  one  conflict  being 
thought,  we  are  persuaded  more  dangerous-  represented  as  the  great  business  of  life,  as 
ly  immoral  than  works  of  a  far  lighter  and  the  main  object  of  spiritual  ambition,  no 
far  less  rigid  tone.*  We  mean  not  only  escape  is  left  open;  it  does  not  naturally 
those  perilous  adventures  in  which  almost  recur,  but  is  hourly  and  momentarily  recall- 
all  their  knight-errants  of  monkish  valor  ed  ;  the  virtue  we  have  no  doubt  is  often 
are  tried — and  from  which  they  take  refuge  rendered  absolutely  unattainable  by  the  in- 
by  plunging  head  over  ears  into  cold  water;  cessant  care  fur  its  attainment, 
and  all  the  other  strange  conflicts  with  d;e-  This — almost  beyt)nd  their  perilous  tam- 

mons,  who  seem  to  have  a  peculiar  spite  pering  with  truth,  and  endangering  of  all 
against  this  especial  virtue. t  We  dread  faith,  by  demanding  belief  in  the  most  pue- 
the  general  effect  of  these  writings  on  the  rile  miracles,  as  though  they  were  Holy 
minds  of  young  men,  aye,  and  young  wo-  Writ,  or  at  least  insinuating  that  there  is 
men  too;  for  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  no  gradation  in  the  sin  of  unbelief — and 
beauty  and  simplicity  with  which  a  few  at  we  must  add  a  most  melaticholy  hardness 
least  of  these  very  uneipial  biographies  are  and  intolerance — will  coiifine  the  influence 
composed — the  singular  skill  with  which  of  these  new  hagiologists  to  a  few,  and 
every  thing  which  rs,  is  depreciated,  and  those  the  yvmnger  readers,  who  will  hereaf- 
every  thing  which  has  been  is  painted  in  the  ter  become  wiser. 

most  captivating  light — the  cimsnmmate  ar-  There  is  a  passage  in  the  ‘Life  of  St. 
tifi  ce  with  which  the  love  of  novelty  is  dis-  Gilbert,’  which,  pred'ane  and  uninitiated  as 
guised  under  a  passion  for  ancient  and  neg-  we  are,  we  read  with  a  shudder.  'I'he  au- 
lected  truth — will  obtain  some  female  read-  thor  is  .speaking  of  certain  dreams  which 
ers.  W'e  dread  it  because  ihrougbout  these  determine  ihe  saint  absolutely  to  forbid 
writings  the  minds  of  the  pure  of  both  sex-  himself  the  sight  of  a  woman.  After  an  al¬ 
es,  and  especially  of  that  whicli  is  purest  lusion,  to  our  feelings  most  irreverent,  to 
by  nature  and  by  education,  by  innate  mod-  the  Virgin  Mary,  he  goes  still  further; — 
esty  and  tender  maternal  watchfulness,  are  with,  as  usual,  either  a  real  or  a  studied  ig- 
forced  to  dwell  on  thoughts  which  rcctir  norance  of  the  meaning  of  the  Bible.  ‘He 
frequently  enough,  without  being  thus  fos-  who  was  infinitely  more  sinless  by  grace, 
tered  by  being  moulded  up  inseparably  with  even  by  nature  impeccable,  because  he  was 

*  ,,r  .  ,  the  Lord  from  heaven,  he  has  allowed  it  to 

that  the  ‘  Lives  of  the  F.ngli>li  t?aiuis,’  piihlishiii"  recorded  that  his  dlsCipIes  wondered  that 
in  small  moutldv  numliers,  were  started  witli  a  he  talked  with  a  woman.’  That  his  disci- 
prefaee  by  Mr  Newman— and  are  generally  <  on-  pies  did  mvt  wonder  at  his  talking  with  a 
sidered  as  having  been  designe.l  to  supply  the  ^votnan,  but  at  his  talking  with  a  woman  of 
place  ot  the  suspended  ‘  liactslorthe  limes  —  .  i  .  •  i  i  r  i  *. 

Wc  liave  bi.r..ri  u.  u  of  li.esc  Smiwrw,  wliat  siii.ple  ren.ler  ..f  ll.e  g..f|.el 

t  See  some  small  hut  clever  tracts,  called  ‘  Mod-  will  fail  to  perceive?  (Jonn  iv.  2/;  com- 

ern  llagiology,’  in  the  first  «d’whieh,  p.  10,et  seq  ,  pare  verse  9  )  How'  many  oilier  passaoes 

are  some  significant  extracts  (such  as  we  hardly  j,,  ^ur  Lord’s  life  utterlv  refute  this  fidse 

dare  venture),  ami  some  seiisilde  <diservali<'i:s  .•  •  r  i  •  i  "  .  i 

I  ^  e  .1  .  .  c  .1  monastic  view  of  his  character  >V  ho  are 

on  the  language  ot  these  stern  asserters  ot  the  .  <  •  •  i  •  -» i 

strictness  of  what  they  call  Cafholic.  morals.  .-\s  S't'd  to  have  ministered  to  him  . 

this  writer  savs — ‘  A  sniiit  according  to - We  must  adil  one  or  two  extracts, — but 

teaching  is  plainly  a  person  of  no  ordinary  degree  (l,ey  shall  be  passages  of  the  more  harmless 
of  natural  viciousness,  ami  of  unusual  and  almost 

preternatural  violence  of  animal  jiassions  llis  "  ’  -.  .  .  . 

sanctity  consists  mainlv  in  the  curious  and  far-  ^  Holy  virginity  is  no  le.=.s  a  portion  of  Chris- 
fetched  ingenuitv  of  the  torments  hy  which  he  tianily  than  holy  penitence;  and  ihe  ilenial  of 
contrives  to  keep  himself  within  tile  hounds  of  de-  the  virtue  of  t!:e  one  most  cerlaiidv  impairs 
cency.*  The  example  is  that  of  St  Cuthhert,  a  the  full  belief  in  the  other.’ — InfeoJ  iSt.  iiil- 
bishop,  who,  when  he  went  to  hold  holy  conver-  berf  p.  49. 
sation  with  the  ahhess  St.  Lhha,  took  the  precau- 

tion  to  cool  himself  every  night  “  hy  standing  up  ^  reader  may  not  he  prepared  for  the 
to  Ills  neck  in  the  water,  or  in  the  chilly  air  1"  proof  of  this  axiom — ‘  for  the  communion 


I 
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of  saints  and  the  forgiveness  ofsins  lie  close  ' 
together  in  the  Creed  ’ ! !  Again — 

‘  They  who  deny  the  merit  of  virginity  leave 
out  a  portion  of  Christian  morals.  .  .  .  The 
15ihle’ — this  writer  acknowledges — ‘says  no- j 
thing  about  monks  aiul  nuns;  hut  it  says  aj 
great  deal  about  prayer,  and  about  taking  up  ^ 
tlie  cross.  It  is  quite,  true  that  the  cross  has  j 
sanclilied  domestic  alfeciions,  by  raising  mar- 1 
riage  to  a  dignity  which  it  never  po.sses.sed  be-  \ 
fore;  anil  yet  human  alfeciions  are  terrible  | 
things ;  love  is  as  strong  ami  insali.ible  :is 
death;  and  how  hard  is  it  to  love  as  thougli  j 
we  loved  not ;  and  to  weep,  as  though  we  j 
wept  not;  and  to  laugh,  as  though  we  laugh¬ 
ed  not.  Happy  are  they  to  whom  human  af¬ 
fections  are  not  all  joy;  il\e  mother  has 
her  cross  as  well  as  the  nun,  and  it  will  be 
blessed  to  her.  Happy  they  who  have  to  tend 
the  sick  bed  of  a  parent  or  a  friend  ;  they  need 
seek  no  further,  they  have  their  cross.  Yet 
happiest  of  all  is  she,  who  is  marked  out  for 
ever  from  the  world,  whose  slightest  action  as¬ 
sumes  the  character  of  adoration,  because  she 
is  bound  by  a  vow  to  her  heavenly  spouse,  as 
an  earthly  bride  is  hound  by  the  nuptial  vow 
to  her  earthly  lord.’  j 

For  ourselves  we  rest  content  with  the! 
Christian  perfection  of  the  Bible.  Accord- j 
itig  to  the  plain  principles  of  that  book,  we  j 
believe  that  the  most  ‘enskyed  and  sainted; 
nun’  (in  Sjiakspeare’s  beautiful  words)  is! 
as  far  below,  in  true  Christian  perfection,  i 
we  will  say  the  mother  of  St.  Augustine,  or! 
the  wife  who  sucked  the  poison  from  her! 
husbaml’s  wound,  even,  in  due  proportion,! 
as  he  who  went  into  the  wilderness  to  him  ! 
who  ‘  went  about  doing  good.’  Who  will 
compare  the  ‘  fugitive  and  cloistered  virtue’  ' 
of  the  recluse  w  ith  that  of  the  sister  of  cha- 1 
rity  ?  Yet  will  the  virginity  of  the  latter  I 
weigh  in  the  Evangelic  balance  one  grain  ■ 
in  comparison  with  her  charily  ? 

Another  writer  is  not  content  with  eleva¬ 
ting  the  unnatural  state,  hut  must  depreci¬ 
ate  those  natural  affections,  to  be  ‘  void  of 
which,’  we  have  high  authority  to  believe, 
is  no  safe  condition. 

‘After  casting  our  eyes  on  the  holy  rood, 
does  it  never  occur  to  us  to  wonder  how  it  can  1 
be  possible  to  be  saved  in  the  midst  of  the  en-! 
dearmenis  of  a  famii  v.  and  the  joys  of  dome.s-  j 
tic  lil'e  ?  God  forbid  tlml  any  one  shonld  deny  : 
the  po.ssibilily ! — but  iloes  it  not  at  first  sigbi  | 
require  proof,  that  heaven  can  be  w'on  by  a  ' 
life  spent  in  tkisiiuiet  way  V — Ufe  of  :St.  Stt-  \ 
phen  Hurtling,  p.  113.  i 

We  will  tell  this  unhappy  man  that  there] 
is  more  true  religion,  more  sense  of  (iod’s 
n-oodness,  more  humble  resignation  to  his 

O’  ,  ^ 

chastening  hand,  from  the  sight  of  one  liv¬ 


ing,  or  the  grave  of  one  dead  child,  than  in 
years  of  fasting  and  flagellation. 

We  repeat  tliat  we  have  not  the  least  ap¬ 
prehension  of  the  ultimate,  or  even  the  ex¬ 
tensive  success  of  these  doctrines  here  ; — 
their  oidy  bad  etTect  will  be  to  make  a  few 
young  men  very  miserable,  very  sonr  tem¬ 
pered,  and  very  arrogant ;  and  on  the  other 
hand  they  may  jierhaps  prevent  some  early 
and  im|>rudent  marriages. 

But  abroail,  in  the  bosom  of  the  Roman 
(catholic  (’hurch,  murmurs  both  loud  and 
deep  are  again  heard  against  the  law  of  ce¬ 
libacy.  Jt  is  not  only  the  priest  Rouge, 
w'ho  has  absolutely  seceded  from  the  Church 
of  Rome,  and  appealed  to  the  gootl  sense 
and  truthfulness  of  Germany  against  the 
seamless  coat  *  of  our  Lord,  which  in  the 
nineteenth  century  the  Arcluiishop  td' 'Bre¬ 
ves  thought  lit  to  exhibit,  and  which  in  the 
nineteenth  century  was  visited  by  above  a 
million  t)f  worshippers.  'I'he  clergy  of  Ba¬ 
den  some  years  ago  published  a  deliberate 
argument,  to  which  a  re[>!y  t  was  made  by 
the  late  Professor  .Mbhler,  the  author  of  the 
Symbolik  ;  a  reply  written  with  his  usual 
ability  and  polemic  skill.  Even  in  his  own 
Church,  the  arguments  and  authority  of  this 
di'itinguished  logician  have  had  little  (»r  no 
effect  in  suppressing  these  opinions  ;  they 
are  day  after  day  gaining  ground.  But  we 
mav  be  sure  that  Mohler  would  be  accepted 
by  all  moderate  and  learned  Roman  Catho 
lie  writers  as  in  every  res[>ect  qualified  to 
do  justice  to  Ins  cause.  Mohler’s  great  ar¬ 
gument  is,  that  the  Church  has  the  right 
not  merely  to  lay  before  those  whom  she 
exalts  to  the  dignity  of  the  ])riestlio(‘<l,  but 
to  exact,  as  a  qualification  for  that  dignity, 
the  Ifndiest  ideal  of  Christianii v.  But  this  as- 
Slimes  the  point  at  issue.  If  it  be  not  the  ideal 
of  the  Sacred  Writings — if  it  be  the  ideal 
of  a  false  philosophy  not  recognised  by  the 

*  Two  German  Professors  at  Poiin  have  pub¬ 
lished  u  (MU ions  tract  on  this  se:itnless  coat  of 
'I’reve.s  and  the  tirenty  other  seamless  coats,  tlie 
history  of  wliich  they  have  tra(M‘d  with  true  Ger¬ 
man  perseverance  and  erndilion.  It  is  a  calm 
disquisition  in  an  excellent  tone  ;  its  historico- 
tlie(do"ical  learning  reliev(Ml  by  (piiet  irony.  It 
is  soniewbat  amnsing  to  find  tliat  the  Infalliidu 
Gregory  X\  I.  i>sned  a  l.elter,  asserting  the  an- 
tlnMiticily  of  the  seamless  coat  id' Argeiitenil,  not 
remembering  that  the  I nfallible  l.eo  X.  had  as¬ 
serted  till!  authenticity  of  that  of  Treves;  while 
other  I  nfallible  Pontilfs  ha\ e  given  their  ajipro- 
bation  to  the  list  (d’  relics  in  the  chnndi  of  St. 
John  I.ateran,  w  here  there  is  a  third.  •  Horn  hat 
gesprochen' — say  onr  Professors. 

I  The  tract  isrejirinted  in  .Mohler’s*  Gesamelte 
Scriflcn,’  i.  band,  [tp.  177-‘JG7. 
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Sacred  WritinTrs.  hiU  almost  iinivcrsallv  do-]  testimony  absolutely  unquestionable.  And 
ininant  in  t'le  inteliccinal  world,  into  which  I  that  such  tenets,  so  directly  opposed  to  the 
Christianity  passed  almost  immediately  af-  law,  the  history,  and  the  actual  jiredomi- 
tcr  its  tir.'t  complete  publication — and  il !  nant  state  ot  .Jewish  feelinj',  should  so  have 
that  false  philosophy  be  now  utterly  discard- j  grown  up,  is  in  itself  very  extraordinary, 
ed  from  the  human  miud — the  conclusion  j  and  shows  the  wonderful  power  which  these 
is  inevitable.  '  tenets  possessed  of  seizing  and  enthralling 

It  may  be  assumed  that  the  great  ideal  She  human  mind.  The  Priesthood,  the 
truth,  which  distinguishes  any  system,  will!  nil'll  Priesthood  itself,  was  hereditary;  the 
pervaile  that  system  throughout;  that  il'I.evites  were  in  no  way  exempt  from  the 
not  objectively  prominent  in  evcrv  part,  it '  great  duty,  in  some  respects  the  postive 
shall  be  found  in  its  depths,  wherever  we  law,  of  continuing  their  race;  throughout 
sound  them;  that  it  will  be,  if  not  uniform-!  the  Old  Testament  we  have  no  trace  of  the 


ly  and  explicitly,  perpetually  implied;  that! 
it  shall  be  not  casually  and  incidentally  no-! 
ticed,  but  fill  that  place  which  becomes  its 
importance  ;  and,  above  all,  must  be  in  per¬ 
fect  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  revela¬ 
tion.  Pul  for  this  principle,  U[)on  which 
the  ideal  dignity  of  celibacy  rests,  the  mo¬ 
nastics  can  refer  only  to  two  insulated  and 
ambiguous  passages  in  the  whole  New  Tes¬ 
tament.* 

This  is  the  more  remarkable,  if  it  was 
not  a  new’  truth,  of  which  the  primary 
conception  dawned  as  it  were  upon  the 
world  under  the  new  dispensation.  No¬ 
tions  absolutely  uncongenial  with  the  state 
of  the  human  mind,  mi;jht,  according  to 
the  customary  dealings  of  Divine  Provi¬ 
dence,  have  been  introduced  with  caution, 
if  we  may  so  say,  bordering  on  timidity; 
but  this  w'ould  hardly  be  the  case  with 
questions  which  might  seem  to  aw'ait  a  sol¬ 
emn  and  indisputable  decision  from  the 
new  Teacher  of  righteousness. 

'Phe  great  question  of  the  superiority  of 
the  celibate  and  contemplative  slate  over 
that  of  marriage  and  of  active  life — the 
philosophy  or  theology,  whichever  it  may 
be  called,  whicb  proscribed  marriage,  and 
exalted  celibacy,  as  witlxlrawing  tlie  soul 
from  the  pollution  of  malignant  matter, — 
bad  already  made  its  w’ay  among  tbe  Jew's 
both  of  I'^gypt  and  Palestine  :  it  was  the 
doctrine  of  the  Essenes  and  'Pherapeutte, 
who,  even  if  we  do  not  allow' them  to  be  the 
parents,  were  at  least  the  types  and  the 
forerunners  of  Christian  mouarchism. 

That  such  tenets  had  already  grown  uj) 
among  the  Jews  we  have  the  historical 
testimony  of  both  the  tw'o  great  Jewish 
writers  of  the  times — of  Josephus  and  Phi¬ 
lo  (to  say  nothing  of  Pliny  and  others) — 

*  We  say  two,  because,  though  often  quoted, 
the  third  (llev.  xiv.  4)  is,  to  our  judjrinent,  clearly 
nietapiioricul  :  it  is  not  physical  pollution,  hut 
the  pollution  hy  idolatry  wliicli  is  meant.  Sec 
lloscninuUer  t/i  ?(/ct>,or  the  common  Family  Bible 


sanctity  of  celibacy  :  barrenness  in  all  wo¬ 
men  was  a  curse;  and  this  feeling  (for  who 
might  not  be  mother  of  the  .Messitih  ?)  still 
in  general  prevailed  among  the  Jews.  This 
part  of  the  Essenian  doctrine  was  the 
strongest  proof  of  the  growth  of  foreign 
opinions.  This  therefore  was  a  point  on 
which  the  new  religion  would,  it  might  be 
expected,  authoritatively  pronounce,  if  ac¬ 
cordant  with  its  ilesign  ;  accept  with  dis¬ 
tinct  approval,  define  with  precise  limita¬ 
tions,  make  it  in  fact  an  integral  and  in¬ 
separable  part  of  the  faith.  Such  it  was 
when  it  became  the  doctrine  of  the  Church, 
after  several  centuries  :  it  was  then  virtual¬ 
ly  and  practically  a  part  of  the  religion. 
A  Jovinian  or  Vigilaniius  of  the  fourth 
century  might  appeal  to  reason  or  to  Scrip¬ 
ture  against  it ;  but  even  they  would  hard¬ 
ly  deny  that  it  was  a  dominant  tenet  in 
Christendom. 

Hut  even  that  highest  sanction,  our  Lord’s 
own  conduct  in  the  choice  of  his  disciples, 
w'as  wantingto  this  tenet.  The  chief  of  his 
apostles,  St.  Peter,  certainly  had  no  claim 
to  this  ideal  perfection  ;  nor  does  there 
appear  the  least  evidence  in  the  Gospel, 
that  up  to  a  certain  period,  cither  by  his 
language,  or  by  his  preference  of  those  who 
possessed  this  qualification,  the  Saviour 
had  inculcated,  or  even  suggested,  any  be¬ 
lief  in  its  superior  sanctity.  The  one  oc¬ 
casion  on  which  he  spoke  on  the  subject 
was  that  related  in  tbe  IlMh  chapter  of  St. 
Matthew'.  (iuestions  had  been  brought 
before  him  relating  to  marriage  and  di- 
vorce.  The  purer  and  more  severe  moral¬ 
ity  of  our  Lord  condemned  w  ilhout  reserve 
that  fatal  facility  of  divorce  whicb  was  per¬ 
mitted  by  the  less  rigid  Pharisaic  school. 
Adultery  alone,  according  to  his  command¬ 
ment,  dissolved  the  holy  and  irrepealable 
marriage  tie.  Hut  bis  disciples,  bred,  it 
should  seem,  under  the  laxer  system,  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  clung  strangely  to  the  easier 
doctrine.  Their  doubts  assumed  the  fol- 
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lowiiifj  form  : — ‘  If  iliis  be  the  case,  if  mar-' 
riatje  be  so  luflexible,  so  inexorable  ;  if  the, 
wife  is  to  be  dismissed  for  no  lighter  cause,’ 
for  no  other  vice,  men  wonid  be  wise  not 
to  l»)ad  themselves  with  this  intolerable  j 
burthen.’  To  this  our  Lord  appears  to^ 
reply  : — All  persons  are  not  capable  of  re¬ 
fraining  from  marriage.  Some  are  espe¬ 
cially  designated  by  the  divine  will  for  thisj 
peculiar  distinction;  some  are  born  dis-j 
qualified  for  marriage;  t»thers  are  made  so 
by  human  art;  others,  from  some  religious 
motives,  disqualify  themselves.  For  all , 
sound  interpreters  concur  in  taking  this  dis-' 
qualification  not  in  its  literal  sense,  but  as 
a  voluntary  abstinence  from  marriage.  At 
first  sight  it  might  seem  a  natural  interpre¬ 
tation,  as  our  Lord  speaks  in  the  present 
tense — there  are,  not  llurr  will  those 
who  in  expectation  of  the  coming  of  the 
M  essiah  (for  the  Kingihmi  of  Heaven’s 
sake)  abstain  altogether  from  marriage — 
that  he  might  in  fact  have  alluded  to  those 
of  the  Essenes,  or  the  other  hermits,  who, 
according  to  Jo.sephus,  bad  retired  to  soli¬ 
tary  cells  in  the  desert  :  and  in  them  the 
great  dominant  expectation  of  the  coming 
Messiah  was  at  its  sublimest  height.  'Fhe 
absorption  of  the  soni,  as  it  were,  in  this 
act  of  faith;  the  entire  devotion  of  the  be¬ 
ing,  with  the  sacrifice  of  the  ordinary  ties 
as  well  as  avocations  of  life,  to  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  the  kingdom  of  Ciod,  was  the 
lofty  privilege  of  but  this  chosen  few.  I5ut 
if  we  include  the  future  sense,  and  with  ! 
most  interpreters  give  a  kind  of  prophetic  j 
significance  to  our  Lord’s  words,  the  mean- j 
iiig  will  be,  that  some  men  for  the  promo- 1 
tion  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  propaga- j 
tion  of  the  Gospel,  will  abstain  from  mar-, 
ria^re  ;  they  will  willingly  make  thissacri-! 
fice  if  they  are  thereby  disenciimhered  of 
earthly  ties,  and  more  able  to  devote  their 
whole  souls  to  the  grand  object  of  their 
mission.  But  it  is  this  lofty  sense  of  duty, 
in  which  lies  the  sublimity  of  the  sacrifice, 
not  necessarily  in  any  sjiecial  dignity  of 
the  sacrifice  itself,  excepting  in  so  far  as  it 
may  be  nmre  hard  to  flesh  and  blood  than 
other  trials.  He  whom  duty  calls,  and  who 
receives  power  from  on  high  (//^  that  is 
able  to  receive  it  let  him  receive  it)  is  by 
this  as  by  evej^'  other  sacrifice  for  the  cause, 
and  through  the  love  of  Christ,  thereby  ful¬ 
filling  the  ideal  of  Christianity — which  is 
the  annihilation  of  self  for  the  promotion 
of  the  Gospel  and  the  good  of  man. 

Tl^is  is  to  us  unquestionably  the  impres¬ 
sion  which  is  conveyed  by  our  Lord’s 


words,  considered  with  relation  to  his 
times,  and  without  the  bias  given  by  the 
long-fostered  admiration  of  cidibacy  during 
certain  ages  of  the  (’hurch.  And  in  this 
view  the  language  of  our  Lord  is  strictly 
coinciilent  with  the  second  passage,  that 
of  St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthians.  This  chap¬ 
ter  ( 1st  Fpist.  vii.)  was  written  in  answer 
to  certain  questions  relating  to  marriage, 
projxvsed  to  him  by  some  of  the  Corinthian 
Christians.  It  docs  not  ap|)ear  in  what 
spirit  or  by  whom  tlw'se  questions  were 
submitted  to  St.  Paul;  whether  from  a 
Judaizing  party,  who,  like  many  of  their 
countrymen,  might  hohl  the  absolute  <luty 
of  marriage  at  a  certain  time  of  life;  or  in 
the  spirit  of  that  incipient  Gnosticism  w  hicli 
the  apostles  had  to  encounter  in  other  sects 
who  altogether  proscribed  marriage.  Paul 
was  unmarried  ;  other  apostles,  St.  Peter 
himself,  (cli.  ix.  5,)  were  not  only  married 
but  accompanied  by  their  wives.  'Fhe  lan¬ 
guage  of  St.  Paul*  is  something  like  a  vin¬ 
dication  of  his  own  course  ;  though  he  as¬ 
serts  the  (iflvantaffe,  perhaps  the  fherit, 
most  undoubtedly  not  the  absolute  perfec¬ 
tion  of  celibacy,  he  excepts  no  class  from 
the  right,  or  even  the  duty  of  marriage,  if 
I  they  have  neither  the  gift  nor  the  power 
of  continency.  But  St.  Paul  himself  re¬ 
turns  t<>  the  main  question,  that  of  virgini¬ 
ty  ;  and  in  terms  which  appear  to  us  clear 
and  distinct,  instead  of  a  general  and  uni- 
versal  precept  of  Christianity,  limits  his 
own  words  to  temporary  and  local  admoni¬ 
tion,  called  forth  by  some  peculiar  exigen¬ 
cy  of  the  times.  ‘  1  suppose,  therefore,  that 
this  is  g«>od  for  the  present  distress  ;  I  say 
that  it  is  good  for  a  man  so  to  be.’  'Phe 
meaning  of  these  w’ords,  8iu  i'),v  eefoToKrnr 
oioyy.),r,  is  the  key  to  the  whole  passage. 
M older,  it  is  true,  endeavors  to  gel  over 
this  difliculty,  by  an  interpretation,  to 
I  which  we  will  venture  to  say  no  such 
j  scholar  could  be  reduced  but  by  hard  ne¬ 
cessity.  He  interprets  the  tnaiMTuv  uyuyy.r,v 
I  as  what  is  commonly  called  in  theological 
j  language,  concupiscence;  and  as  tiiat  is 
;  perpetual  rnd  inextinguishable  in  human 
J  nature,  so  he  would  infer  the  perpetuity 
j  and  universality  of  the  precept.  But  this 
j  notion  is  hardly  worthy  of  refutation. 
W  hat  then  was  this  ‘  distress  V  It  was 
something  instant — either  some  actually 

*  ’  Now  concerning  the  things  whereof  ve  wrote 
unto  me  ;  it  is  "oo*!  for  a  man  not  to  touch  a  wo¬ 
man.  Nevertlieless,  to  avoid  fornication,  let  eve- 
rv  man  have  his  own  wife,  and  let  every  woman 
have  lier  own  liushand.’ 
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pressing  cal  amity,  or  one  imminent  and  in-  Jerusalem  with  the  images  which  shadow- 
evitahlc.  But  the  Corinthian  Churcli,  it  is  ed  forth  the  Last  Day,  so  liis  apostles  blend- 
said,  was  not  then  under  any  immediate  ed  the  uncertainty  of  life — its  pecidiar  un- 
a|)prehension  of  persecution.  Locke,  no  certainty  to  those  who  at  anytime  might 
doubt  among  the  most  sober  and  cautious  i  become  objects  of  persecution — with  the 
interpreters,  does  not  scruple  to  suppose !  final  consummation  in  the  second  coming 
that  the  apostle  had  a  prophetic  anticipa- j  of  the  Lord.  Awe  was  perhaps  not  always 
tion  of  the  Neronian  persecution.  But  |  jirecise  and  distinct  in  the  language  in 
even  those  who  reject  this  explanation  must  which  this  truth  was  expressed; — it  was 
admit  that  it  would  not  need  either  the  sa- 1  still  less  so  in  the  interpretation  of  that 
gacity  or  the  experience  of  Paul  to  per-  language  by  the  hearer.  But  it  was  (juite 
ceive  that  the  state  of  the  Christians,  op-|  enough  to  justify  the  expression,  the  prc- 
posed  as  they  were  to  all  the  religious  andjsrw^  distress,  lUc  tt  faiuiaar  uruyxttr,  at  least 
all  the  political  prejudices  of  the  world, !  during  the  apostolic  age.  With  this  view 
was  one  of  perpetual  danger.  Already, ;  the  words  ‘  for  the  time  is  short  ’  (is  ilraw- 
even  in  Corinth,  tumults  had  arisen  out  of  iug  closely  in),  on  o  xuioo^  vvrurrttXuiKK  lit 
their  progress  in  the  public  favor  ;  already  :  Aoinoi'  fanr,  and  the  whole  of  the  verses 
they  had  been  before  the  tribunal  of  (iallio;  j  from  the  29ih  to  the  JlSth,  Ttuo/tyn  yuQ  to 
ami  though  the  Homan  governor  then  treated  (jyi,uri  jov  xoaunv  rnvrov,  not  fully  rendered 
them  with  haughty  indiirerence,  and  their  ^  by  ‘  the  fashion  of  this  world  passeth  away,’ 
enemies  at  that  time  were  only  their  compat-  remarkably  coincide. 

riots  the  Jews,  yet  it  was  inijiossible  not  to  j  It  is  not,  then,  the  preoccu[)asion  alone 
foresee  tint  their  further  success  must  lead  of  the  marriage  state  which  might  divert 
to  some  fearful  crisis.  Their  whole  life  j  either  husband  or  wife  from  religious 
was  at  war  with  the  world;  and  although  a^  thoughts — the  conflict  between  the  desire 
quiet  Chistian  community  might  not  always  to  please  each  other  and  jierfect  devotion 
he  exjiosed  to  the  same  perils  as  the  apos-:  to  religion — but  the  anxieties  likewise,  the 
tie,  yet  they  could  not  but  be  under  con-  trembling  of  deep  love  for  others  rather 
stant  apprehension;  distress,  if  not  actu-'than  themselves,  which  then  rendered  the 
ally  present,  was  perpetually  imminent.  j  unmarried  life  the  safer  condition.  It  is 
But  there  is  a  singular  likeness  in  tlie  not  merely  a  carefulness  on  account  of  the 
expression  of  St.  Paul  to  that  of  a  passage  J  ordinary  trials  and  uncertainties  of  life 
in.  St  Luke’s  Gospel,  wliich  may  perhaps  ^  from  which  the  apostle  desires  to  keep 
lead  us  to  a  more  definite  sense — iVno  y<*{} ,  them  free — but  a  peculiar  carefulness,  be- 
(h'uyxtj  ^fyuXij  fTii  7r,c  yi,^  (c.  xxi.  2:1).  'PhisMonging  to  that  especial  time  and  to  their 
is  part  of  tlie  awful  prophecy,  in  which  the  peculiar  circumstances.  'Phe  trumpet  may 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  second  sound  at  any  hour.  The  Christian  soldier 
coming  of  the  Messiah,  are  mingled  Uji  in  ^  should  be  girt  and  ready,  unincumbered 
terrific  and  almost  inseparable  images. ;  with  ilnnecessary  ties  ;  with  no  fears,  no 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  second  ,  anxieties  bui  lor  himself ;  no  bonds  to 
coming  of  Christ  was  perpetually  jiresent  j  break  but  those  of  life.  On  the  whole,  in 
to  the  minds  of  the  first  Christians:  the ;  short,  this  is  neither  a  general  law  of 
apostles  themselves  were  but  slowly  eman- 1  Christianity — nor  even  its  perfect  ideal, 
cipated  from  this  primary  Jewish  concep- ,  though  attainable  by  few — an  eminent  and 
tion  of  the  immediate  and  visible  kingdom  transcendent  gift  and  privilege,  which 
of  the  Messish.  St.  I’aul  was  obliged  to:  shows  its  fir.^-t  princijiles  in  their  most  full 
allay  the  terrors  of  his  disciples,  who  had  ;  development.  It  is  exceptional  in  time, 
inferred  from  his  ordinary  [ireaching  that  |  place,  person,  circumstance.  'Phe  merit  is 
it  was  clearly  and  inevitably  at  hand  (2  1  not  intrinsic,  but  dependent  on  foreign  and 
'Phes.s.  ii.  2).  Certain  signs  were  to  pre- 1  peculiar  accidents.  If  marriage  di.-ipjali- 
cede  that  coming,  and  the  believer  is  re- '  lies  in  the  slightest  degree  for  greater  use- 
minded  that  to  God  time  is  nothing.  But  j  fulness — if  marriage  withdraws  the  mind 
still  the  images  are  left  in  the  thoughts  of'  from  holiness — then  it  must  be  sacrificeil, 
the  believer  in  all  their  unmitigated  ter-i  as  the  right  hand  or  the  right  eye  is  to  be 
rors  ;  and  they  were  renewed,  or  renewed  sacrificed  :  but  as  the  maimed  man  is  not 
themselves,  at  every  jicriod  of  peril  or  ol  j  better  than  the  whole,  so  celibacy  in  itself 
persecution.  Even  as  our  Lord  mingled  i  has  neither  superior  dignity  nor  superior 
up,  or  allowed  to  remain  mingled,  those  sanctity. 

fearful  predictions  of  the  destruclioti  of|  Who  can  point  out  any  thing  in  the  earli- 
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est  Christian  institutions  which  in  any  way  I 
secludes  the  virgins  as  a  separate  and  high¬ 
er  class  from  Christian  wives  and  Christian 
mothers  ;  which  distinijuishcs  to  his  advan- 
tage  the  unmarrieil  from  the  married  ap<»s- 
tle;  which  sets  the  unmarried  l*aul  above 
the  married  Cephas  ? — Compare  the  signifi-’ 
cant  caution  of  the  apostle’s  expression 
with  any  passage  taken  at  random  from 
Basil,  Ambrose,  or  any  of  the  writers  on 
these  subjects  in  the  fourth  century;  and! 
who  will  fail  to  perceive  that  it  is  with 
them  not  merely  the  development  (the  fa¬ 
vorite  phrase)  of  a  recognized  principle, 
but  a  new  element  j)redominating  over  and  > 
absorbing  the  oj)inions  and  feelings  of  our 
nature?  This  is  still  more  conclusive,  if 
we  observe  certain  positive  ami  direct  pre¬ 
cepts  of  St.  Paul.  \ot  merely  are  there 
several  passages,  where,  if  this  notion  was 
present  to  the  apostle’s  mind,  cither  as  a 
necessary  part  of  Christianity,  or  as  its 
highest  aim  and  prerogative,  it  must  have 
forced  itself  into  his  language — yet  we 
have  nothing  of  it.  Not  merely  is  he  on 
such  occasions  profoundly  silent,  but  his 
general  precepts  on  the  other  side  are  clear 
and  unambiguous.  If  we  might  suppose 
the  apostle  to  have  contemplated  in  any 
(piarter  the  peaceful  and  permanent  estrd)- 
lishment  of  the  Gospel;  if  any  where  be 
deliberately  organized  a  Church  with  its 
ministry,  and  described  the  (jualifications 
of  a  settled  teacher,  of  a  separate  clergy  ;  it 
is  in  that  calm  epistle  to  Titus,  in  which 
he  consigns  to  him  the  establishment  of 
the  Church  in  Crete,  'riiroiighout  this 
epistle  it  is  the  (Christian  fdniilt/  which  St. 
Paul  seems  to  delight  in  surveying  in  all  its 
blamelessncss  and  harmony.  But  is  either  j 
the  Klder  or  the  Bislu.p  a  being  standing 
alone  and  above  this  household  virtue  ? 
lie  is  its  very  model  and  pattern.  Desjic- 
raic  ingenuity  may  explain  away  any  pas¬ 
sage  in  Scripture;  but  none  can  suHcr 
greater  violence  than  <locs  that  simple  text, 

‘  the  Bishop  must  be  the  husband  of  one 
wife,’  when  it  is  construed  as  meaning  any 
thing  but  that,  in  salutary  contrast  to  the 
habits  of  a  licentious  time,  he  is  to  be  a 
husband  of  unimpeachable  purity,  even  as 
he  is  a  man  of  unimpeachable  sobriety.* 

*  Clirysoslom*^  Commentary  on  this  passagee 
is  in  these  words,  in  loc.  t  iv.  p  3s7.  e<l.  i^av. ; 

rivoi  IvtKtv  xal  rov  roiovroi'  fij  /ifiroi'  rao.iyit  CTTinToiii^ti 
rovj  alptTifcor?,  Tovi  rov  yipov  S.aliaWovrag,  cnxvvg  on 
rd  Tzpiyfia  ovk  iariv  tvuyts,  uXA  oirw  ripi:iv  ojj  per’  ai- 
ro»  iuvti'rffat  Kni  ini  rov  nytov  dvaiitiiveiv  Ooovov.  lie 

proceeds  to  condemn  severely  second  marriages. 


Nor  is  this  a  casual  and  isolated  expression. 

In  the  fuller  statement  of  the  ejiistle  to 
Timothy — in  what  we  may  fairly  consider 
to  be  St.  Paul’s  abstract  ideal  (tf  a  bi>hop, 
there  is  not  merely  the  same  expressive  si¬ 
lence  as  to  the  obligation,  <  r  even  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  celibacy,  but  again  we  find  his 
marriage  distinctly  taken  for  granted  (I 
'Pirn,  iii  ‘^).  Here,  again,  not  merely  is 
he  held  np  as  the  exemplary  husband  but 
the  exemplary  parent  :  his  fimily  seems  a 
matter  of  course.  He  *  is  to  be  one  that 
ruleth  well  his  own  house,  having  his  chil¬ 
dren  in  subjection  with  all  gravity.’* 

There  is  no  doubt  that  tlie  false  Philoso¬ 
phy  or  Theology — the  common  parent  of 
Gnosticism,  or  Monasticism,  and  of  all  the 
high  notions  on  celibacy — was  at  least  in 
its  elements  witlely  disseminated,  and  could 
!  not  but  be  known  to  St.  I*aul ;  yet  imt 
*  merely  was  it  not  admitted,  but  repudiated 
by  him  with  remarkable  vehemence.  For¬ 
bidding  to  marry  and  abstinence  from  cer¬ 
tain  meats  (I  'Pirn.  iv.  :{)  is  the  distinctive 
mark  of  some  sect,  either  already  begin¬ 
ning  to  develop  it.sclf,  or  prophetically 
foresliown,  as  in  direct  antagonism  to  the 
i(iospel.  The  (iiiostic  sects  in  the  second 
century  followed  out  these  princij)les  to  ex- 
|trcme  extravagance;  some  Fucratites  are 
jsaid  absolutely  to  have  proscribed  marriage, 

I  and  to  have  abstained,  w  ith  a  Budhi.>t  aver- 
'sion,  from  every  kind  of  food  which  bad  had 
life.  But  with  a  higher  wisdom  I’aul  did 
ikU,  like  the  later  unins|)ircd  jireachers  of 
the  Church,  receive  the  Philose.phy  and  at¬ 
tempt  to  avoid  tin!  conclusions;  incorpo¬ 
rate  the  primary  doctrine  of  tlie  Gnostics 
with  the  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  pro¬ 
scribe  its  excessi's.  'J’licre  is  a  singular 
vacillation  in  some  of  tlie  earlier  h  c  il  at.d 
particular  councils,  condemning  those  wln) 
but  carried  out  admitted  principles  to  their 
legitimate  consequences;  now  depreciat- 
^  ing,  now  asserting,  the  dignity  of  marriage  ; 

I  esiabli'^hing  not  merely  diirerent  laws  and  a 
'ditferent  discipline  for  the  clergy  and  laity, 
but  a  dill' rent  morality,  a  tliircrent  estimate. 

of  moral  excellence.  And  this  was  tlie  first 

i 

*  ^Tr.  11.  Drummond,  who  is  so  slrikinply  right 
whoM  he  is  right,  thus  (-oinments  on  the  text  I 
! 'rim  iii  li-i) : — ‘  \N  lienee  the  judgment  of  (hid 
pliunlv  is,  tliat  wherever  there  is  a  hodv  off  lergy 
'  wIm»  have  no  families  to  govern,  the  e  is  a  body 
eminently  ineajiaeitated  liom  guiding  the  Chureh 
nfdod;  albeit  it  might  he  wise  and  mereifnl  in  ;i 
bishop  not  to  ordain  any  missionary  or  evan^e- 
,  list  for  heathen  lands  who  had  a  wife  and  family 
I  to  rare  for  ’ — ^ibstract  Principles  of  Ilctcalcd  lic- 
I  ligion,  p.  2:23. 


great  silent  and  almost  universal  change  j co!iceptit)ns  with  the  ()rimitive  doctrines  of 
whic-h  grew  upon  the  spirit  i)f  Christianity  ;  i  the  (it»spel,  still  retained  that  essential  tenet 
and  it  comnieinled  itself  hy  stinie  sympa-jof  the  faith;  it  was  a  necessary  conse- 
thics  with  the  Christian  heart,  to  which  we  quence  of  the  fusion  of  two  systems,  that  in 
c  iniiot  he  surprised  if  that  heart  should  many  parts  they  should  he  irreconcileable 
yielii  with  unsuspecting  passion; — hy  Us  ,  and  contradictory.  The  mystic  Cluietism, 
liigh  self-ahnegalion  ;  its  entire  concentra-  which  in  every  age  of  the  Church  lias  been 
tion  of  the  soul  on  God;  its  terrt  rs  and  its  |ihe  extreme  height  to  which  this  kind  of 
raptures  ;  its  cotnninnion  with  the  invisible  ;  I  Christianity  lias  soared,  and  soared  with 
even  its  detachment  from  a  world  in  which  such  sublimity  as  to  attract  some  of  the  no¬ 
happiness,  security,  as  well  as  virtue  in  '  blest  and  purest  of  men,  has  been  but  the 
those  d  irk  and  ilegenerate  times,  could  only  IMatonic,  and  more  mystic  than  the  Platonic 
be  found  in  seclusion.  Vet  was  it  directly  j — the  Indian  triumph  of  mind  over  matter; 
o|)posed  to  that  practical  Catholic  religion  i  the  absolute  annihilation  of  the  physical 
of  our  Lord  ami  his  Apostles,  who  did  not  ■  being. 

promulgate  CMiristiauiiy  for  a  sect,  an  order,  j  We  have  never  seen  that  Protest  of  the 
a  certain  definite  section  of  the  humaiC  Ba«len  clergy  against  w  hich  Mohler  direct- 
race  ;  nor  even  reserved  its  high  places  for  j  ed  his  bdiorions  reliilation  ;  but  the  Fri- 
a  few  lonely  contem|)latives  ;  hut  revealcd-a  ^  Ixuirg  professors,  who  took  the  lead  in  the 
perpetual  faith  for  all  mankind — lor  man- j  cx>ntroversy,  imist  not  merely  have  been 
kind  active,  progressive,  gning  through  '  guilty  of  several  ernws  ;is  to  dates  and  facts, 
every  phase  of  civilization  ;  if  not  in  con-  (which  Mulder  triumphantly  adiluces) — 
tinual  ailvancement,  yet  constantly  aiming  they  must  have  argued  their  cause  with  I'ec- 


at  advancement. 

Tile  ^scriptural — let  ns  he  permitted  to 
use  the  word  Pauline — ideas  of  evil  and  its 


hicness  bordering  oil  treachery,  if  they  aban¬ 
doned  the  ground  of  the  three  first  centu¬ 
ries  witluMit  making  a  firm  ami  decisive 


antagonist  Christian  perfection,  are  widely 
diHereiit  from  those  of  monastic  Christian¬ 
ity.  Ill  St.  Paul  the  evil  principle  is  moral 
degeneracy;  in  the  other,  the  moral  is 
hlended  up  with  some  vague  notion  of  phy¬ 
sical  corruption  ;  the  body  itself,  as  formed 
of  malignant  matter — of  matter  inherently 
antagonist  to  G»>d — is  irreclaimahly  cor¬ 
rupt.  In  the  one  system  the  aim  is  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  evil  of  onr  nature;  in  the 
other,  it  is  the  suppression  of  our  nature  it¬ 
self.  In  one  it  is  a  sin,  in  the  other  ahso- 


stand  They  cannot,  sniely,  have  omitted 
the  stremg  passages  of  Clement  of  Alexan¬ 
dria,  which  assert  the  fact  of  the  marriage 
of  the  apostles  and  vindicate  that  of  the 
clergy;  the  long  line  of  married  bishops 
which  might  he  pritdiiced  from  the  Ecclesi¬ 
astical  History  of  Ensehins  alone,  wiili 
some  even  from  the  later  annals  of  Socra¬ 
tes  and  So'/omen  ;  the  direct  admission  of 
its  legality  hy  Athanasius  (Epist.  ad  J)ra- 
conlinm)  ;  the  absence  (vf  prohibitory  terms 
even  in  ILisil  and  Augustine.  'J'he  asser- 


Inte  perfection,  to  he  without  natural  atVec- j  tion  of  Jerome  that  it  was  the  universal 
tion.  In  the  one,  females  make  an  impor- j  practice  in  the  I‘'ast  and  in  Egypt,  as  well 
taut  part  of  the  mingled  community;  in  j  as  at  Rome,  to  ordain  only  unmarried  cler- 
tiie  other,  the  line  lietween  the  sexes,  as  ii  (  gv,  or  those  who  had  ceased  to  exercise  the 
two  hostile  races  which  cannot  approximate 
without  pollution,  is  sternly  drawn,  in  the 
one  it  is  the  purification — in  the  other  thejtlie  West  itself  that  wliich  was  first  an 
proscription,  the  utter  extinction  of  bodily  |  usage,  more  or  less  rigidly  observed,  was 


i  jirivilege  of  Imshamls,  must  he  qualified  hy 
I  a  great  nnmher  of  known  excciitions.  In 


emotion  which  is  virtue.  In  the  one  it  is  !  first  hardened  into  a  law  hy  Pope  Siricius 
the  unlawful — in  the  other  it  is  the  physi- ,  (a.  n.  iK'i).  'I’liis  decree  was  probably 
cal  act  of  [irocreatioii  of  children,  which  is  |  called  forth  hy  the  progress  of  the  opinions 
sin.  I*anl  will  keep  his  body  nmler;  An- 1  of  .lovinian,  w  ho,  as  did  V'igilantins,  strove 


tony  the  hermit  jiaralyze  its  functions.  In  j  in  vain  to  stem  the  overhearing  tendencies 
the  one  case  sanctification  was  possible;  in  j  of  their  age;  and  from  that  time  it  may  be 
the  other,  extirpation  was  ahsolniely  ncces- 1  considered  as  forming  part  of  the  discipline 
sary.  The  tenet  in  trnih  of  the  resnrrec-  of  the  Western  Church — a  disci|)line  theo- 
tion  of  the  body,  though  that  body  was  to  relically  maintained,  Imt  in  practice  cori- 
be  glorified  in  the  Resurrection,  might  al-  stantly  violated  in  almost  every  part  of 
most  seem  a  protest  against  this  diialistic  Europe. 

theory.  Nor  is  it  any  answer  that  the  mo-  The  East  and  tlie  West,  as  is  well  known, 
nastic  churches,  who  thus  mingled  foreign  came  to  a  decided  separation  on  tliis  great 
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point  of  ecclesiastical  discipline.  Either  [ 
the  usage  was  hy  no  means  so  general  in  the  j 
East  during  the  fourth  century  as  Jerome 
intimates,  or  it  fell  into  desuetude,  or  was 
so  repugnant  to  tlie  elergy  that  at  a  later 
period  the  council  in  'rrullo,  which  finally 
regulated  the  Eastern  practice,  demanded 
celibacy  otdy  from  the  bishop.  Such  has, 
c<>ntinued  to  be  the  practice  in  the  Greek  , 
Church.  The  reasons  for  this  dilTereiice  j 
seem  to  lie  on  the  surface.  In  the  I’.astthej 
HKMiks  were  m<  re  secluded  within  them- > 
.seUes;  they  dwell  aloof  from  general  socie- 1 
ty  ;  they  did  not  spread  as  in  the  West,  jiar- 1 
licularly  the  later  orders,  through  every 
rank  ;  ncr  wander  abroad  as  apostles  and 
missionaries,  and  later  as  mendicants  and 
preachers,  into  every  corner  of  the  earth. 
They  did  not  indeed  always  remain  in  their 
calm  contemjilative  solitude ;  they  were 
fierce  partisans  in  religious,  sometimes  in 
civil  warfare;  they  rushed  from  their  caves 
in  Nitria,  or  their  cells  on  the  side  of  Athos, 
into  the  streets  of  Alexandria  and  Ciinslan- 
tinojile — and  by  their  surpassing  ferocity 
sometimes  almost  shamed  the  worst  cruelty 
of  the  rabble.*  But  they  acted  thus  in 
bodies,  and  on  occasions  ;  they  were  not 
the  jierpetual  busy  rivals  of  the  clergy  in 
every  district  and  in  every  parish.  But 
the  chief  cause  was  that  there  was  no  I’a- 
p;jcy — no  power  which  coubl  enforce  a  law 
contrary  to  the.  general  sentiment  of  man¬ 
kind.  Justinian,  a  sort  of  caliph,  who  al¬ 
most  openly  assumed  and  undoubtedly  ex¬ 
ercised  a  religious  as  well  as  civil  suprema¬ 
cy —  who  legislated  for  the  clergy,  for  their 
inode  of  election,  their  position  and  duties, 
as  freely  as  with  respect  to  any  civil  ar¬ 
rangements  of  the  em[)irc — was  disposed  to 
limit  rather  than  favor  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy.  But  so  completely  had  the  lawful 
marriage  of  the  clergy  become  a  tenet  ot 
the  Greek  Church,  that  in  the  disputes  be¬ 
tween  the  I’kistern  and  Western  Churches 
in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  it  was  <  ne 


by  main  force.  In  the  north  of  Europe,  in 
England  during  jiarts  of  the  Saxi  n  jieriod, 
in  Germany,  if  we  receive  as  authority  the 
indignant  exclamations  of  the  high  advc- 
cates  of  celibacy,  the  breach  was  at  least  as 
common  as  the  ob^ervance  of  the  rule.  If 
it  w  as  an  e\il,  it  was  an  evil  of  vast  extent, 
and  inveterate  in  the  manners  of  the  clergy, 
against  which  Hildebrand  hir  the  first  tune 
wielded  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican  witli 
much  success.  Even  in  Italy  the  Lombard 
clergy,  especially  those  of  Milan,  boldly 
I  asserted  their  liberty  of  marriage;  they  de- 
I  dared  that  they  had  a  tradition  from  ISt. 
Ambrose  himself  (whom  the  Church  of 
iMilaii  jirofessed  to  venerate  with  almost  as 
much  honor  as  Rome  did  St.  Peter)  w  liich 
allowed  them  the  same  latitude  as  prevailed 
in  the  Greek  Church.  It  needed  the  sword 
^  of  a  fierce  crusader,  Ilerlembard,  to  liew 
asunder  the  bonds  which  united  the  clergy 
to  their  wives,  whom  it  was  the  policy  of 
the  hostile  party  to  brand  with  the  oilious 
name  of  concubines,  while  they  retaliated 
on  the  unmarried  clergy  by  far  moreo'dious 
appellations.  But  the  history  of  this  Euro¬ 
pean  strife  is  yet  to  be  written  with  philo¬ 
sophic  equity  and  Christian  tenderness. 
On  the  Milanese  cliajiier  we  have  two  re¬ 
markable  anthorities,  the  historians  Arnul- 
phus  and  Landuljihus,  who  were  partisans 
<»f  the  married  clergy — the  most  curious 
!  perliaps  of  ail  Muratori’s  curious  collections 
'of  mediawal  history. 

S  Hildebrand,  a  w  ise  man  in  his  generatior, 
knew  that  the  power  of  the  Pope  ihromrti 
the  clergy  and  over  the  clergy,  depended  on 
their  celibacy;  and  for  that  reason  alone, 
to  the  extent  that  the  pajiacy  was  beneficial 
to  mankind,  so  was  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy.  But  at  what  sacrifice  tins  advan¬ 
tage  was  bought  can  only  be  estimated  by  a 
long  historical  disquisition,  which  for  the 
I  present  at  least  we  must  decline, 
j  But  even  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  it  may 
:  bo  said,  for  other  limes,  other  manners  : — 


of  the  points  most  bitterly  bandied  to  and 
fro  as  a  mark  of  orthodoxy  or  heterodoxy. 

In  the  West,  we  have  said,  from  the  time 
of  Pope  Siricins  the  celibacy  of  the  cl(*rgy 
was  the  law  of  the  Church;  but  it  was  a 
law'  which  was  so  opposed  to  the  common 
feelimrs  of  mankind  that  it  was  for  some 
centuries  dirtied,  delied,  and  even  resisted 

*  Is  tlii.s  wll.Tt  is  palled  ‘  stout-hearted  defence 
of  the  ortliudox  faith,’  which,  wilh  other  monastic 
virtues,  reigned  among  the  cpiietly  succeeding 
generuli«»ns  of  the  Kgyptian  cenohites  aud  solilu- 
riea  — Life  of  St.  .Idamnan^p.  120. 


the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  according  to  all 
their  best  w  riters,  is  ariuestion  of  di.«-clpline, 
not  of  doctrine.  It  rests  on  ecclesiastical 
authority,  iiid  is  repealable  by  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  authority.  Nor  is  this  our  concern. _ 

With  St.  Paul,  with  our  Lorrl  himself,  as 
we  humbly  and  reverently  believe,  the 
whole  is  a  simple  tpiestion  of  usefulness 
(we  take  the  word  in  no  vulgar  or  debasintr 
sense)  to  the  cause  of  God  and  man.  liy 
!  C  hristendom,  w  ithout  the  pale  of  Rome,  the 
j  relation  of  the  clergy  to  the  people  must  be 
I  considered  entirely  with  regard  to  their 
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fitness  for  llioir  calliiifr — the  general 

fitness  of  the  whole  order,  not  of  an  individ¬ 
ual  here  and  there  designated  for  some 
special  service,  or  called  np(»n  l»y  some  par¬ 
ticular  exigencies  to  isolate  liimself  from 
the  common  comlition  of  his  order.  Take 
first  the  elVect  of  celibacy  upon  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  man.  M older  has  drawn  out  this 
argument  with  such  singular  fairness  tmd 
beauty  that  we  are  surprised  that  he  did  not 
convince  himself.  We  are  really  astonished 
as  we  survey  the  vague  and  false  metaphy.s- 
ics  by  which  he  attempts  to  refute  his  own  ' 
better  understanding,  and,  we  arc  almo>t 
inclined  tosu.'pecl,  the  remonstrance  of  his 
own  heart. 

‘The  power  of  sellishness  (.selh.'Jt-snchl), 
which  is  inwoven  with  our  whole  being,  i.s 
idtogether  broken  by  marriage;  ami  liy  de¬ 
grees  love,  becoming  more  and  more  pure. 
take.s  its  place.  When  the  man  marries  he 
gives  himself  up  entirely  \o  a  not  her  being;  in 
this  alfair  of  life  he  lirst  goes  out  of  him.^elf, 
aiul  intlicls  the  lirst  ileadly  wonml  on  his  ego¬ 
tism.  ily  every  child  with  which  his  marriage 
is  blessed  .Nature  renew.s  the  same  Jittack  on 
hi.s  sellishness  ;  the  man  lives  ever  less  for 
liimsell’,  and  more,  even  w  iilioul  being  distinet- 
1y  conscious  ol  if,  for  others ;  in  the  s  omt  de¬ 
gree  as  llic  I'amilv  increases  the  sellishness  i 
diminislies;  and  his  heart  expands  out  of  its  j 
fitrmcr  narrow  exclusiveness.  W  hat  agony  i 
during  the  sickness  of  the  wife  ;  what  sadness  i 
wherrthe  children  tire  in  danger!  Through! 
all  this  the  feeliuir  becomes  more,  pure,  more 
holy.  As  his  income  is  libendly  ilispensed  ■ 
mnong  many,  so  his  whole  inward  life  isshareil  | 
among  tliem.  'I'his  lamily  lile  is  the  only 
strong  ground  Ironi  which  the  lile  ol  the  iii- 
dividuaf  becomes  more  public,  /.  e.  his  love 
becomes  more  lull  and  expansive.  How  many 
new  rehitionships  and  connexions  are  not 
partly  the  immediate,  partly  the  more  remote 
conserpience  of  marriage  ;  in  the  love  to  the  ; 
wife  all  her  rel.itions  are  blendeil ;  by  and  bye 
the  sons  and  il  imjrhters  form  new  tie.s,  and  in  i 
the  like  jiroporiion  the  heart  of  the  lather  ex- 
pand.s.  The  canon  law  wisely  prohibited  in  ' 
rude  times  the  marriage  of  relations,  even  in 
verv  distant  degrees,  in  order  to  enlarge  thtu 
circle  of  connexions  whicli  to  uncivilized  and 
rude  natures,  which  were  always  disposed  to: 
draw  back  within  themselve.<,  was  extremely  ' 
ililhcult.  After  all  this  necessary  training,  the, 
moral  strength  has  sullicient  energy  to  love  , 
the  native  land  (das  vaterland)  and  then—  ’ 
mankind.  Hut  the  unmarried,  who  without  i 
observingtuese  gradations  indicated  by  nature, 
would  soar  at  once  to  the  utmost  height,  in 
fact  never  emancipates  himsell  Irom  thi.s  sel¬ 
lishness  ;  he  attempts  the  llight  of  Icarus,' 
which  is  sure  to  fail ;  as  one  who  from  the 
low'est  step  of  a  laihler  would  with  one  spring  | 
rise  to  the  fiftieth,  does  not  only  get  no  higher  , 


[Dec. 

than  the  lowest,  but  sinks  powerless  to  the 
ground,  and  perhajis  has  not  the  courage  to 
make  a  new  attempt;  thus  is  it  with  the  un¬ 
married.  And  so  reason  shows  unanswerably 
what  doubtful  experience  leaves  uncertain, 
that  want  of  feeling  and  sellishness  necessari¬ 
ly  cling  to  an  unmarried  hie.’ — Wtike^  vol.  i. 
p.  21‘J. 

And  Miihlcr’s  reply  to  this  is  a  subtle 
pnrodox,  that  the  love  of  wife  .and  children 
is  but  disguised  selftsliness  ;  that  in  them 
we  love  but  ourselves;  as  if  friendship, 
patriotism,  we  venture  to  say  religion  it.self 
may  not  by  the  same  argument  be  reduced 
to  pure  selli-slincss.  Hod  has  so  knit  to¬ 
gether  our  temporal  and  eternal  interests, 
that  it  is  really  impossihle,  however  our 
langtiage  may  .assume  a  lofty  tone,  or  we 
may  endeavor  to  withdraw  our  thoughts  in¬ 
to  a  higher  order  of  tilings,  that  we  should 
altogether  lose  sight  of  the  ‘  reward  that  is 
set  before  us.’ 

I5iit  is  the  language  of  experience  so  un¬ 
certain  on  this  point  ?  Is  it  not  an  axiom 
confirmed  by  all  history,  that  those  who  are 
most  severe  to  tlieinselves  are  apt  to  be  most 
severe  to  others  ?  Where  did  persecution 
ever  find  its  most  willing  lictors — its  most 
merciless  executioners  ?  Was  it  m>t  in  the 
convent  ?  'J'liose  that  are  nightly  flogging 
themselves  are  least  sernpuhms  in  appiving 
the  scourge;  and  it  is  loo  often  he  "that 
would  snlfer  death  for  the  faith  who  would 
inflict  death.  We  speak  id’the  system,  and 
we  appeal  to  history.  No  donhl  inany  a 
meek  hermit  has  dwelt  aloof,  who,  with  his 
IJudliist  aspirations  towards  ahsorjition  into 
the  Deity,  lelt  the  Bndliist  sensitiveness 
witli  regard  to  every  thing  having  life.  In 
many  cloisters  the  jirodiice  of  the  sweat  of 
monkish  brows  lias  heen  distrihiitcd  in  lavish 
charity  to  the  poor.  In  many  more,  during 
times  of  religious  pence,  and  when  tio  ec¬ 
clesiastical  passions  were  called  forth,  their 
boundless  hospitality,  their  gentle  habits, 
have  sjiread,  ns  it  were,  an  ntmosplicre  of 
love  and  Indiness  around  them.  In  some, 
as  in  the  Benedict ines  td  France  for  in¬ 
stance,  that  best  jiraisc  of  learning — its 
lendencv  to  soften  the  manners — has  hern 
exemplified  in  the  highest  degree.  Hut  oti 
the  great  general  principle  we  fearlessly 
appeal  to  the  whole  annals  of  the  Church.—^ 
Perhaps  the  monkish  insiitiiles  should  have 
the  excuse,  or  the  palliation,  that  they  were 
composed  in  hard  times  for  hard  men.  I>nt 
what  sentences  of  unfeeling,  unmitigated, 
remorseless  cruelty  do  they  contain— what 
delight  do  they  seem  to  have  in  torturing  the 
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most  sensitive  filircsof  the  heart — in  searing 
the  most  blameless  emotions  t>t  human  na¬ 
ture !  AinJ  we  mnst  take  the  IVcedom  to 
say,  that  in  all  the  semi-monki>h,  or  rather 
ultra-monkish  literature,  which  is  now 
poured  out  npoti  I'rolestani  liniiland  with 
such  rapidity,  besides  the  arrogance,  there! 
is  a  hardness,  a  harshness,  an  incipient 
cruelty  of  ilisposition,  which  in  such  gentle, 
and  Christian  hearts  as  we  know  to  be 
among  the  writers,  can  oidy  be  the  efl’cct  <d 
a  bad  and  unchristian  svsiern.  'riiev  stern- I 
ly  compel  them^elves  tt>  theologic  hatred. —  | 
Their  biographies  are  strangely  at  issue  ^ 
with  their  motto — ‘  Mansneti  hereditabnnt 
terrain  — the  meek  liecket ! — the  humble; 
Innocent  III. !  From  this  text  the  teacher , 


there  are  some  advantages  which  in  our 
present  social  state  cannot  be  appreciated 
too  highly.  In  thousands  of  parishes  the 
clergyman’s  wife  is  his  best  curate.  She  is 
not  merely  uselnl  as  multiplying  the  occa¬ 
sions  of  nininal  kindness,  but  as  an  ad¬ 
ditional  almoner,  as  the  best  instructress  in 
the  female  scin ol.  'riiroughout  the  coun¬ 
try  there  are  thousands  (d'  females  with  all 
the  gentleness  and  activifv  of  sisters  of 
charily,  with  the  superior  good  sense  and 
tenderness  of  mothers  of  families,  minister¬ 
ing  tt>  the  necessities  and  alllictions  of  the 
poi)r  as  females  alone  can  minister.  This 
<|uict  and  noiseless  system  of  beneficence 
is  so  completely  a  matter  of  course  that  it  is 
often  cntirciv  overlooked  in  such  discussions. 


even  vindicates  an  interdict  bv  which  a'  Fven  in  modern  missions  the  married 


whole  pe<»j)lc  was  consigned,  as  far  as  the  j 
privation  of  inouf  of  the  means  of  grace,  to, 
everlasting  damnation  for  the  sins  of  their  j 
rulers!  'I’his  spirit,  we  griove  to  say,  is  i 
not  confined  t<»  one  class  of  their  writings.  | 
W’e  have  read,  for  instance,  high  admiration  ^ 
of  that  sanguinary  saint,  Cyril  of  Ale\an-| 
dria.  Ifliind,  we  should  say,  their  great 
hero,  iir  rather  confe.-sor,  had  had  a  wife 
and  children,  he  would  neither  have  cut  ^ 
oil*  Prynne’s  ears,  nor  lost  his  own  head.  ! 

On  the  general  theory  we  will  go  Inrther. , 
They  are  best  suited  to  iniirL^ter  to  the| 
sorrows  of  men  who  have  bceti  tried  by  1 
those  sorrows —  i 

‘  Hand  ignara  luali,  mis'Tis  succurrore  clisro.  j 

It  is  not  in  the  cell — it  is  not  even  in  the  j 
home  of  the  unmarried  pastor — that  deep 
sympathy  is  to  be  taught  for  the  allhctcd 
parent  or  bereaved  lather. 

‘  IIo  talks  to  mo  who  m  vorhad  a  child.’ 

Take  the  gentlest  village  cure — a  man  by 
nature  of  llie  kindliest  heart,  and  that  heart 


will  not  he  less  steadfast,  (>r  more  safe  in 
his  high  calling,  than  the  unmarried. — 
'riiere  will  be  exceptions  to  this  rule,  but 
still  they  arc  exceptions.  Our  modern 
missions  are  rarely  among  fierce  ami  war¬ 
like  tribes,  such  as  were  enconntereil  by 
the  apostles  of  the  faith  in  the  earlier,  and 
middle  ages  of  Christianity.  Among  such 
lawless  savages  a  female,  besides  the  actual 
hardships  under  which  her  feebler  frame 
might  have  sunk,  mnst  have  been  an  object 
of  deep  and  incessant  anxiety  ;  her  perpet¬ 
ual  exposure,  unprotected,  to  worse  evils 
than  pain  and  death,  would  proscribe  at 
once  such  enfeebling,  such  disvpialifying 
companionship.  'Fhere  might,  indeed,  be 
imagined  a  female  of  that  rare  loftiness  and 
inijrosing  character  which  would  have  ap- 
pealctl  t«)  the  awe  and  sanctity  which  the 
ancient  Cicrmans  attached  to  the  feminine 
character,  accompanying  the  first  mission¬ 
ary  on  the  banks  of  the  Kibe,  or  in  the 
depths  of  the  forest  ;  a  Christian  Velleda 
might  have  gone  by  the  side  of  ISt.  Boniface, 
and  assisted  rather  than  embarrassed  his 


Bol’tened  by  const  ant  study  of  the  Bible,  and  ' 
books  of  rpiiet  devotion — heightened,  if  you  ■ 
will,  by  the  contemplation  of  J/is  image  on  | 
the  cross,  ‘  w  hose  sorrow  surpassed  all  i 
human  sorrow’ — take  him  in  age  and  per-' 
sonal  familiarity  the  parent  of  his  flock — i 
yet  there  is  one  school  in  w  Inch  his  barren 
heart  has  not  been  taught;  and  that  school 
will  give  more  real  experience,  more  skill 
in  healing  the  wounds  of  others,  more 
jvatient  sym  pa^liy,  more  truth,  and  therefore 
more  ehxjnence  of  language,  than  years  of 
secluded  study,  or  even  of  actual  intercourse 
w  ith  the  untried  ills  of  life. 

In  our  Church,  and  in  all  churches  which 
have  reiected  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy, 
VoL.  VI.— No.lV.  34 


great  work.  Female  inllnencc  has  been  in 
various  ways  of  no  small  moment  in  the 
conversion  of  the  heathen;  but  in  general 
the  missionary  must  have  confronted  dan¬ 
ger  alone,  and  set  forth  unladen  with  a 
venture  at  once  so  precious  and  so  insecure, 
upon  his  jierilous  voyage.  But  in  modern 
missions  there  are  rarely  hardships  which 
may  imt  be  borne  by  tb.e  missionary’s  wife 
as  well  as  by  himself;  and  his  labors,  if  not 
actually  promote<l,  are  rarely  impeded  by 
such  a  companion.  Tahiti  at  first  wouhl 
liave  been  a  delicate  mission  for  an  unmar¬ 
ried  man;  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  pious 
men  who  have  labored  throughout  Polyne¬ 
sia  have  been  accompanied  by  their  wives; 
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and  the  Abbe  Dubois  iniglu  be  (juoted  on’ 
certain  dangers  lowliicli  unmarried  mis¬ 
sionaries  were  esj)ecially  exposed  in  India,  j 
Nearly  all  successful  missionaries  in  the  j 
present  day  are  settlers  in  the  land  where 
they  have  gone  to  propagate  the  faith,  not 
itinerant  and  adventurous  wanderers  from 
tribe  to  tribe.  'J'heir  family  hinds  them  still 
more  closely  to  the  scene  of  their  labors. — 
But  these  (piestions  lie  rather  beyond  our' 
present  cousi(lerati<m.  We  speak  of  the 
fixed  resident  clergy  of  an  Kstabli.^hed 
Church — each  in  his  bishopric,  his  ecclesi¬ 
astical  dignity,  or  his  jrarish,  holding  an 
important  position,  and  that  position  recog¬ 
nized  and  defined,  in  the  social  system.  i 
Now’  we  believe  that  the  silent  inrtucnce| 
of  one  well-regulated  family — as  every  can¬ 
did  person  of  whatever  creed  or  party  will 
admit  that  of  the  English  clergyman  usually  j 
to  he;  not  abstaining  from  social  intercourse,  j 
but  not  its  slave,  with  the  great  Christian  vir-i 
tues  of  ordinary  life  rpiietly  displayed,  to 


tance  than  many  social  inlluences  of  which 
more  is  thought  and  said.  S»)me  will,  no 
doubt,  have  the  foolish  vanity  of  vying  in 
expensive  habits  with  their  wealthier  neigh¬ 
bors  ;  some  will  be  too  much  addicted  even 
liow  to  field-sj)orts ;  others  may  be  too  j 
much  absorbed  in  the  care  and  in  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  their  families  :  but  if  pomj) 
and  profuse  expenditure  be  wrong  in  a 
churchman,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
the  English  clergy  inlierit  whatever  can  be 
traced  among  them  of  such  habits  from 
their  predecessors,  the  unmarried  clergy  of 
former  times.  We  doubt  whether  the 
wives  and  families  of  motlern  deans  con¬ 
sume  more,  or  more  unprofitahly,  as  far  as 
regards  the  interests  of  religion,  of  the 
wealth  of  tlte  Church,  than  the  retainers, 
and  apparelled  steeds,  and  sumptcr  mules, 
of  the  lordly  abbots  of  other  days.  'J'he 
love  of  field  sports  comes  lineally  down 
from  those  times  when  the  prior  or  the 
secular  priest  might  be  seen  with  his  hawk 
on  his  fist  or  his  hound  in  a  leash ;  and 


St.  Paul’s  precept,  they  are  not  merely 
beneficial  to  society  as  j)atterns  of  the  ho¬ 
lier  and  gentler  virtues,  hut  the  growth  of 
well-conducted  Christian  families  is  per¬ 
petually  infusing  into  the  mingled  mass  of 
society  a  leaven  of  sound,  Imnorahle,  and 
religious  principle.  How  much  of  the 
<100(1  old  houselndd  virtue  of  Knijland  is  due 
to  this  silent  iiilluence!  How  ill  could 
we  spare  it  in  our  present  shifting  and  con- 
llicting  state  of  society  ! 

Other  considerations  arc  closely  connect¬ 
ed  with  this  great  exj)ansi(m  of  Christian 
families  thr<nighout  the  land.  '^I'hat  wliich 
in  feudal  times  would  have  been  almost  an 
unmitigated  evil,  an  hereditary  clergy,  is 
now,  partially  as  it  exists,  of  great  advan¬ 
tage.  The  families  of  the  clergv  furnish 
a  constant  supply  of  young  men,  trained  at 
least  by  early  respect  and  attachment,  if 
not  by  deep  and  home-bred  piety,  for  the 
service  of  the  CMmrch  ;  and  \ct  ma  beariim 
that  undue  jiroportion  to  those  who  spring 
from  the  gentry,  from  other  professions, 
the  higher  tradesmen,  or  others,  as  to  form 
any  thing  like  a  caste.  In  these  days  of 
crowded  competition  for  every  occujiatiou, 
at  least  every  occujiation  held  in  respect, 
their  jilaces  might  he  supplied  :  hut,  if  they 
were,  we  doubt  whether,  ou  the  whole,  by 
persons  eipially  adajited  for  their  station. 

And  as  tlie  moral  and  social,  we  are  ful¬ 
ly  persuaded  the  religious  influence  like¬ 
wise  of  a  married  clergy  is  not  only  more 
extensive  and  lasting  l)ut  of  a  more  pure 
and  practical  cast.  Jesuit  morality  would 
have  been  indignatitly  and  instinctively  re- 
j  jected  by  a  married  clergy;  they  would 
!  hayc  perceived  at  once  its  deep  and  delc- 
*  terious  (operation  on  all  tlic  first  jirinciples 
of  active  life.  Even  cases  of  conscience 
have  gone  out  of  u.sc*  in  the  Englisli  Church  ; 
and  though  some  of  our  great  writers  (a.s 
'Jer.  Taylor,  in  his  ‘  Ductor  Dubitantium ’) 

'  apjilied  their  wonderful  powers  of  mind  to 
!  the  science  of  casuistry,  honest  Englisli 
go(al  sense,  and  I'nglish  practical  religicn, 
I  felt  with  Bish(‘p  Butler, 


however  the  nursery  windows  of  our  episco- '  tnM  .  •  n  i-  „  •  . 

pal  palaces,  ;md  so  forth,  may  ofiend  the  j  |y  first  view  whiit  is  our  duty,  what  is  the 
architectural  vision  of  Mr.  l^igin,  we.  are  :  honest  part.  That  which  is  cidfed  considering 
inclined  to  think  that  their  withdrawal  !  wluit  is  our  duly  in  a  particular  ciisc  is  very 
from  the  secular  business,  which,  thotigh  otten  nothing  else  bin  endeavoring  to  explain 
much  of  it  was  of  necessity  forced  upon  away'.  '1  hu.s  those  coursea  which,  it  men 
them,  w’e  do  not  find  that  they  were  too  ''otdd  fairly  atiend  to  the  dictates  of  iheir  own 

,  J  1-  ;ii  1  .  consciences,  they  veould  see  to  be  corruiition, 

eager  to  decline,  w  ill  give  our  clergy  at  ’  ,  i...  •,  i,  ’ 

,  o  ,  .  ’  .  ^  II  1  •^i  excess,  oppression,  unchantableness ;  these 

least  as  much  time  as  is  usually  devoted  to  are  refined  upon — things  were  so  and  so  cir- 
their  domestic  concerns.  If  those  domes-  cunistantiaied — great  diflicullii  s  are  raised 
tic  concerns  are  regulated  acccording  to  about  fixing  bounds  and  degrees ;  and  thus 
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every  moral  oblisjation  wiiaievcr  may  be  evad¬ 
ed.  Here  is  scope,  I  say,  for  an  unfair  mind 
to  explain  away  every  moral  obligation,  to 
itself.’ — Haller^  Struioa  vii. 

There  are  other — llie  worst  parts  of  tliis 
immoral  morality — from  which  the  bciii^ 
husbands  and  fathers  would  be  an  absolute 
security.  V/hat  husband  and  father  could 
have  published  what  bishops  in  neighbor¬ 
ing  countries  have  published  within  these 
few  years?  Must  he  not  have  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  conceal  from  his  wife  and  children 
that  which  he  sent  forth  with  his  name  into 
the  world  ? 

Shall  we  rtlTend  if  we  say  that  the  secrets 
of  fraudulent  miracle  would  neither  be  safe, 
nor  would  they,  we  are  persuaded,  ever  liave 
been  practised  to  a  great  e.xtent  under  fe¬ 
male  confidence  or  that  of  a  family  ?  Men 
will  hazard  untruths  before  the  world,  for 
certain  objects,  which  they  W(»uld  not  (st) 
sacred  is  truth  to  the  unperverled  heart  of 
ntan)  before  their  own  children.  The 
cloister  has  always  been  the  school,  the 
workshop  of  these  impostures;  they  have 
been  encouraged  by  a  clergy  standing  aloof 
from  the  world,  bound  together  by  what 
has  seemed  a  common  interest,  and  even 
by  mutual  rivalry.  The  more  the  clergy 
are  segregated  from  the  world,  the  stronger 
the  corporate  spirit;  and  it  would  not  be 
difficidt  to  show  from  history,  that  where 
one  of  these  false  miracles  has  been 
wrought  for  the  sake  of  Christ  and  his  re¬ 
ligion,  twenty  have  been  wrought  fi>r  the 
separate  power,  authority,  or  estimation  ol 
the  clergy. 

Hut  tlie  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  it  is  ar¬ 
gued,  is  the  great  guaranty  for  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  tlie  clergy  on  the  State.  ‘  S»> 
long,’  writes  .Mohler,  ‘  as  it  llt)urishe<l  in  the 
Church,  it  was  a  living  protest  against  the 
Church  permitting  itself  to  he  h»st  in  the 
Stale,  even  for  this  reastm,  because  celiba¬ 
cy  will  fi)r  ever  hold  fast  the  <»ppositii)n  be¬ 
tween  Church  and  State,  and  for  ever  pre¬ 
vent  the  merging  of  the  former  in  the  latter ; 
it  will  prevent  the  secularization  of  the 
Church,  and  uninterruptedly  frustrate 
the  mistaken  attempts  formerly  begun  by 
some  particular  Church  rulers  to  subject 
the  Slate  to  the  Church.’  Mohler  is  lo(» 
much  of  a  German  to  be  a  Ilildebrandine, 
like  some  of  oiw  modern  Knglish  writers. — 
But  we  have  an  importunate  and  trouble¬ 
some  propensity  to  inquire  the  distinct  and 
practicable  meaning  of  terms,  even  though 
they  pass  current  among  writers  of  the 
highest  authority.  ‘  The  independence  of 


the  Church’  has  a  lofty  and  commanding 
sound;  it  appeals  to  generous  and  disinter¬ 
ested  emotions;  it  seems  to  be  a  culm  and 
dignified  assertion  that  God  is  to  be  obeyed 
rather  than  man — that  religious  are  to  be 
predominant  over  temporal  motives,  eterni¬ 
ty  over  time.  Krustianism  again  is  a  word 
of  sinister  and  ill-sounding  import;  it  must 
contain  some  dire,  latent  heresy.  But  what 
does  it  mean?  What  sense  does  it  now 
bear  to  Statesmen  or  to  Churchmen  who 
are  most  conscientiously  determined  to 
carry  right  principles  into  firm  and  consis¬ 
tent  action  ?  In  plain  truth,  ail  our  theories 
of  the  relations  of  Church  and  State,  of  the 
Unity  of  the  Church — whether  with  excel¬ 
lent  Dr.  Arnold  in  some  unexplained  and 
inexplicable  manner  we  make  the  State  the 
Church — or,  like  other  high-minded  and 
high-toned  writers,  we  keep  them  as  dis¬ 
tinct  and  antagonist  powers — utterly  l)4'eak 
down  when  we  attempt  to  apply  them  to 
the  existing  order  of  things.  Let  the  fra- 
mers  of  ecclesiastical  Utopias  dream  over 
whatever  unreal  Bast  or  impossible  Fu.ture 
it  pleases  imagination  to  patronize — but 
this  state  of  things,  we  presume  to  say, 
arises  necessarily  out  of  the  constitution  and 
progressive  developement  of  man,  and 
therefore  out  of  God’s  appointment.  If  it 
has  its  evils,  in  God’s  name  let  us  labor  to 
remedy  or  to  allay  those  evils  in  the  best 
practicable  manner.  But  it  has  likevvi.se 
its  inestimable  blessings,  for  which  in  God’s 
name  let  us  show  our  gratitude. 

What  is  meant  by  the  independence  of 
tlie  Church  u|)on  the  State?  We  appre- 
hen  1  that  there  is  now  no  country,  or  hardly 
any  country  in  Europe,  where  the  clergy 
even  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  how¬ 
ever  in  theory  some  may  profess  their  ad¬ 
miration  for  what  they  hold  up  as  the  sub¬ 
lime  doctrines  of  Beliarniine  and  Mariana, 
would  pretend  to  be  a  separate,  self-ruled 
caste,  superior  to  all  the  obligations,  and 
free  from  all  the  restraints  of  citizens. — 
For  all  ofiences  against  the  laws  they  are 
amenable  to  the  civil  tribunals;  they  hold, 
where  they  still  hold  landed  estates  or 
priqierty,  on  the  common  legal  tenure  of 
the  country  ;  they  are  liable  to  public  bur¬ 
thens  ;  they  owe  allegiance  to  the  sovereign  ; 
and  are  bound  by  all  the  enactments  of 
constitutional  authority.  This  common 
allegiance  they  owe  in  return  ft)r  the  com¬ 
mon  protection  of  the  law.  So  far,  then, 
no  independence  belongs  to  the  clergy  be¬ 
yond  any  other  members  of  the  same  com¬ 
munity. 
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The  independence  of  the  Church,  tlien,  f  to  horrible  crimes — then  the  justice  of  their 


is  the  right  of  propagatinrr  and  maintaining 
Christian  truth,  whether  by  direct  teacliing 
or  by  its  peculiar  riles  and  ceremonies. 
This  is  indeed  to  a  certain  extent  a  right, 
and  more  than  a  right — a  solemn  duty — in 
every  one  whom  God  has  gifted  with  powers 
for  such  a  work  ; — but  it  is  a  right  pecn- 


persecniion  would  have  been  unimpeacha¬ 
ble  ;  but  as  there  was  nothing  in  either  reli¬ 
gion,  either  in  Christianity  before  the  days  of 
Constantine,  or  in  heathenism  after  the  days 
of  Theitdosius,  to  prevent  men  from  being 
good  subjects  and  orderly  citizens,  all  in¬ 
terference  was  nnjustifiable  tyranny — ty- 


liarly  vested  in  the  clergy,  who  have  sol-'  ranny  which  they  were  bound  tooj)pose,  at 
einnly  dedicated  themselves  to,  and  are  !  least  by  passive  resistance, 
recognized  as  exercising,  in  a  peculiar  i  So  far  on  these  abstract  principles  of  in- 
ruanner,  this  great  public  function.  This  |  dependence  ;  and,  undoubtedly ,  w  here  this 
independence  is  grounded  on  the  great  law  '  collision  between  the  sovereignty  of  the 
of  Christian  liberty,  which  is  superior  in  its  ’  State  and  the  proper  liberty  of  conscience, 
claims  on  the  conscience  to  all  other  law —  j  or  the  liberty  to  the  clergy  of  exercising  its 
the  law  by  which  all  are  bound  to  obey  (Jiul  I  high  functimis,  was  inseparable  from  thet)r- 
rather  than  man.  On  the  other  hand, :  der  of  things — or  even  likely  to  be  fretpient 
there  is  and  must  be  an  abstract  omnipo- ! — an  unmarried  clergy,  being  Ireed  froinso- 
tence  in  the  laws  of  the  land — a  supremacy,  j  cial  ties,  might  have  greater  courage  to 
according  to  the  constitution  of  each  state, '  resist,  and  to  resist  to  the  death,  this  intol- 
vested  in  a  monarch,  a  senate,  or  in  a  pop-  erable  state-despotism.  lUit,  for  the  same 
ular  assembly;  and  extreme  state-necessity  reason,  if  more  hardy  asserters  of  the  in- 
inay  justify  the  suspension  of  this  as  of  all  [  dependence  of  the  C’lmrch,  they  would  be 
other  inalienable  rights.  But  that  state- '  more  dangerinis  enemies  to  the  proper  su- 
necessity  must  be  clear,  urgent,  irresistible  ;  |  premacy  of  the  State.  If  tlie  tender  char- 
the  civil  polity  must  be  in  actual,  in  immi- '  ities  of  life  would  weaken  the  heart  of  the 
nent  danger.  W  here  Church  and  Slate  frcun  j  Christian,  so  their  absence  would  harden 
separate  become  antagonist  powers,  there  land  make  more  indexible  that  ol  the  ambi- 
i.ssomething  wrong  or  unnatural,  something  ;  tious  and  usurping  churchman.*  Mohler, 
out  of  the  usual  course — on  one  side  t)r  with  his  usual  sagacity,  has  endeavored  to 
the  other  usurpation  or  injustice.  \\  hen  a  j  anticipate  this,  and  aiicluced  as  examples  of 
man’s  civil  and  religious  duties  are  brought  i  the  imlependence  of  a  celibate  clergy ,  even 
into  collision,  either  the  State  is  unneces- i  in  front  of  ecclesiastical  usurpation,  the 
sarily  interfering  with  Christian  liberty,  or  '  friar  Minorites,  and  the  asserters  of  the 


the  Church  has  advanced  some  pretensions 
beyond  her  proper  province. 

This  state  of  things  at  once  appears  in 
the  early  history  of  Christianity.  'Che  ab¬ 
stract  supremacy  of  the  law  ofihe  Romans— 


liberiie.^  of  tlie  (iallican  Church  against  the 
exorbitant  pretensions  of  the  Papacy.  'I'hc 
lact  ot  such  resistance  is  true:  but  what 
tiillows?  'J'hat  these  pretensions  were  so 
at  war  with  the  c<  mmon  sense  and  reason 


those  idolaters  of  law— had  vested  by  the  j  of  mankind,  that  they  provoked  rebellion 
change  of  their  constitution  in  the  emperor.  |  even  among  the  subjects  oft  he  Bajiacy  ;  they 
In  him,  however  tyrannical  he  might  be,  j  were  resi.sted  by  some  ('f  the  clergy  w  ho 
was  the  full,  unlimited  sovereignty  over  all  lived  under  the  general  law  of  celibacy; 
mankind.  This  smereigniy  was  first  put  hut  celibacy  liad  no  connexion  whatever 
forth  against  the  Christians,  afterwards  in  with  their  resistance.  'Bhe  married  Protes- 
their  behalf,  or  in  bchalt  ot  one  class  ot  j  taut  clergy  of  France  might  be  strengthened 
Christians  against  another.  'J'hc  emperor  I  in  their  Protestantism  by  their  attachment 


now  of  his  sole  will  forbade  men  to  be 
Christians  ;  now  commanded  them  to  be 
Christians;  this  year  to  be  Arians,  next 
year  to  be  Trinitarians,  if  there  had  been 
an  absolute  state-necessity, — if  either 
Christians  or  Heathens,  Arians  or  Trini¬ 
tarians,  had  been  undoubtedly  and  irre- 
claimably  enemies  of  public  order  and 
peace — if,  as  they  were  at  first  w  rongfully 
accused,  they  had  infringed  the  first  prin¬ 
ciples  of  social  morality,  had  been  canni¬ 
bals,  and  from  their  religion  itself  devoted 


to  their  w  ives  and  taniilies;  but  neither  did 

»  Furono  hia-iiinati  li  I.rgati  d’  li.nver  lasoiafo 
dispntar  questo  urticido,  c-oiiu*  peril olosu  :  esM  iido 
costa  cliiara  clie  coll’  introduziorie  del  inairinionio 
do’  Preli,  si  farebbe  die  tiiiti  vollassi  io  l  afielto 
el  amor  loro  alle  niogli,  a  figli,  c  per  cnvsujiunza 
alia  cosOj  ed  alia  j, atria  :  oiide  n  ssarebbe  la  dc- 
pendenza  stielta  die  P  ordiiie  Clericale  lia  ci»n  la 
Sede  Apostolica,  e  tanto  sarrebbe  concet'er  il  ma- 
trinionio  a  I’reti,  quanto  dislrugger  la  ilierarcbia 
Kccicsiastica,  e  ridiir  il  Pontilice  die  non  lo.sse 
piu  die  Vescovo  di  Koma. — Fra  Paolo,  fctor.  del 
Con.  di  Trento,  Lib.vii. 
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the  (iemocriUical  opposition  of  that  branch 
of  the  Franciscans,  nor  tl«e  aristocratic  op¬ 
position  of  the  hijrher  French  clergy,  rise 
out  of,  nor  was  it  strengthened  or  supported 
by,  their  celibacy  :  in  the  former  it  was 
much  more  connected  with  their  vows  and 
habits  of  poverty  ;  in  the  latter  with  their 
adulatory  exaltation  of  the  French  Crown, 
it  is  singular  enough,  that  while  M older  is 
holding  up  this  independence  of  the  older 
Dupin,  and  Bossuet,  and  Fleury,  as  a  no¬ 
ble  testimony  of  the  effects  of  celibacy,  the 
celibate  clergy  of  France,  with  Cardinal 
Bonald  at  their  head,  are  condemning  most 
s<denHdy  the  work  of  M.  Dupin,  a  layman, 
who  asserts  theCiallican  liberties. 

But  how  far  is  this  natural  and  unaliena¬ 
ble  independence  of  the  Church  limited  or 
compromised  by  its  becoming  an  Estab¬ 
lished  Church,  recognized  by  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  directly  en(h)wed  or  paid  by  the  State 
as  the  Church  of  France,  or  holding  prop¬ 
erty  under  the  prt)tection  of  the  c«>mm<>n 
laws,  and  having  the  guaranty  of  law  for 
whatever  gifts  or  beipiests  it  may  receive 
from  the  piety  of  its  disciples  ?  It  is  the 
plain  duty  of  every  Christian  to  provide,  in 
his  proportion,  for  public  worship,  and  the 
maintenatice  of  the  necessary  ministers  of 
religion.*  But  in  whatever  form,  and  to 
whatsoever  amount,  this  provision  may  be — 
if  it  is  taken,  as  it  were,  from  the  precari¬ 
ous  safeguard  of  the  individual  conscience 
— if  the  payment  ceases  to  be  voluntary — 
if  it  be  secured  by  statute  as  a  legal  claim, 
or  as  a  corporate  inheritance,  asses.sed  and 
levied  by  legal  authority — it  cannot  at  once 
be  under  and  above  law,;  How  far  then  has 
the  State,  if  the  religion  of  the  Church  be 
that  of  the  whole  people,  or  even  of  a  domi¬ 
nant  majority,  a  right  to  interfere  ;  either  as 
the  general  guardian  of  property — which  is 
to  a  certain  extent  the  creation  of  the  State, 
and  which  it  must  not  permit  to  be  divert¬ 
ed  from  its  legitimate  purposes  ;  or  as  itself 
constitutiinr  the  Church  (minus  the  clergy,) 
and  to  nomine  bound  to  maintain  this  prop¬ 
erty  in  perpetuity  h»r  its  sacred  uses?  — 
When  the  Church  thought  itself  strong 

*  We  find  tliat  we  Iiave  now  a  new  cinrnpion 
of  the  divine  right  of  titlies.  ‘  'The  tenth  part  of 
every  nian’s  fixed  ine«)nie  has  l»een  hy  (Jod’s  ordi- 
nanre  dev»»teiUto  Him  ever  sinre  the  creation  : 
Christian  kings  gave  it  from  the  revenues  of  all 
their  lands,  and  such  was  regularly  paid  so  longa> 
inc.onii;  was  derived  from  the  produce  of  the  land 
alone.  .Men-hants  and  manufacturers,  however, 
never  paiil  it  out  of  their  revenue  ;  they  always 
cheated  (iiod,  and  do  so  to  this  day  ’ — Mr.  lUnry 
Drummond's  LclUr  to  Sir  It.  Inglis. 


enough  to  maintain  Church  property  by 
Church  censures  alone — when  the  danger 
lay  in  the  treachery  of  their  own  body,  who 
might  be  tempted  to  sacrifice  the  interests 
of  the  Churcli  to  the  interests  of  their  fam¬ 
ily — then  there  certainly  was  a  strong  argu¬ 
ment  for  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy.  A 
married  clergy — in  the  endeavor  to  make 
that  hereditary  in  their  own  families,  which 
was  rightfully  hereditary  according  to 
Church  descent — would  probably  not  only 
have  ditninished  the  enormous  wealth  of  the 
sacerdotal  order — even  though  counteract¬ 
ed  by  the  monastic  spirit,  which  was  con¬ 
stantly  bringing  large  revenues  into  the 
Church — but  they  might  have  reduced  it 
far  too  low  for  the  times.  Not  that  this  dan¬ 
ger  has  been  absolutely  prevented  by  the 
Hildebrandine  Law'.  Episcopal,  and  still 
more,  Papal  nepotism  has  preyed  in  quiet 
on  the  wealth  of  the  Church,  with  almost 
as  much  rapacity  as  could  have  been  feared 
from  parental  affection.  The  great  and 
wealthy  houses  of  Rome,  which  bear  the 
family  name  of  almost  each  successive.pope 
(though  many  of  these  popes  were  of  mean 
origin),  could  hardly  have  been  founded  ex¬ 
cept  either  by  direct  alienation  of  the  es¬ 
tates  of  the  see,  or  at  least  the  diversion  of 
its  actual  revenues  for  the  time  from  their 
designed  and  avowed  uses.  But  to  return 
— that  in  most  countries  in  Europe  the 
State  has  been  tempted  by  the  vast  wealth 
of  the  Church,  or  of  ecclesiastical  bodies, 
to  abuse  its  power  for  plunder  and  confis¬ 
cation,  is  no  argument  against  the  proper 
control  of  the  State.  The  laws  of  Eng¬ 
land,  which  prevent  the  alienation  ol 
Church  or  Chapter  property  to  private  uses, 
will  hardly  deserve  the  unpopular  name  of 
Erastianism.  This  is  at  least  a  more  sim¬ 
ple  and  more  safe  measure  than  trusting 
altogether  to  the  superior  integrity,  or  the 
devotion  of  an  unmarried  clergy  to  the  in¬ 
terest  of  their  order,  or  the  good  of  the 
Church,  over  that  of  a  married  clergy. 

What  p'drt  of  the  independence  of  the 
clergtf,  which  is  salutary  either  for  them- 
stlres  or  for  niankind — w  hat  part  of  their 
legitimate,  their  beneficial  influence — is 
more  conscientiously  guarded,  more  strenu¬ 
ously  exercisetl  by  an  unmarried  than  by  a 
married  ministry  ?  A  married  clergy  will 
always  (from  being  an  order,  especially  if 
an  endowed  order)  have  as  much  of  the 
corporate  spirit  as  is  good  for  them  and  for 
the  laity.  It  never  has  been  wanting  (its 
excess  has  rather  been  complained  of)  in 
the  English  Church.  The  double  alleofi- 
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ance  to  the  Pope  and  to  the  temporal  sove- 1  ministerial  caprice.  No  part  of  our  pre- 
reiffn,  we  hold,  in  the  present  day,  to  be  j  sent  ecclesiastical  system,  which  is  de- 
almost  a  harmless  fiction  of  ecclesiastical  |  nounced  as  Eraslian,  is  affected  by  this 
law.  In  this  sense  we  would  speak  with  question  of  discipline — neither  the  royal  or 
our  friend  Mr.  Carlyle,  if  we  may  w'iihout  |  parliamentary  supremacy  originally  recog- 
offence,  of  that  ‘chimacra  the  Pope.’  The'  nized,  and  ratified  in  the  Act  of  Cnili)riu- 
ultr.a-montane  doctrines  of  the  Prench  j  ily — nor  the  more  recent  parliamentary 
clergy  are  the  growth  of  France,  not  ofi  measures  relating  to  Chinch  property — nor 
Rome;  their  Jesuitism  is,  we  are  satisfied,!  those  for  the  relief  of  the  Queen’s  subjects 
at  bottom  more  political  than  religious ;!  who  are  without  the  pale  of  the  National 
it  is  anti-revolutionary,  and  anti-revolu- j  Church. 

tionary  even  to  abject  absolutism,  though!  Looking,  indeed,  entirely  towards  home, 
at  present  in  opposition  to  the  government,  j  we  will  neither  disguise  nor  deny  some  in- 
rather  than  merely  papal.  It  is  inclined  to |  cidental  advantages  which  might  arise  at 
repudiate  the  Gallican  liberties,  because '  least  from  voluntary  clerical  celibacy.  We 
those  liberties  are  asserted  by  the  ruling  j  as  little  incline  to  compulsory  marriage, 
party  in  the  State.  In  other  parts  ofi  compulsory  even  by  the  mild  influence  of 
Europe  the  movement  is  more  decidedly  |  persuasion,  as  to  compulsory  celiliacy  :  we 
religious;  but  we  greatly  doubt,  though  itsj  are  not  such  zeahuis  anti-Malthusians  as  to 
more  powerful  and  zealous  partisans  may  j  wish  to  weaken  the  check  of  forethought, 
themselves  sternly  embrace  and  rigidly  en- j  The  clergy  are  not  merely  as  much  bound  as 
force  clerical  celibacy,  whether  eventually'  any  other  men — they  should  be  more  strong- 
this  question  may  not  become  the  ground- 1  ly  bound  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  prudence 
work  of  a  more  formidable  schism  than  than  the  poorest  of  the  jioor,  with  whom 
has  yet  divided  the  Western  Church.  Ap-  indeed  themselves,  considering  their  station, 
pealing,  indeed,  to  later  history,  we  cannot  are  too  often  to  be  numbered  ;  if  they  mar- 
see  that  the  clergy  of  England,  or  of  Pro-j  ry  without  provision  for  the  future,  they 

must  make  up  their  minds  to  pay  for  the 
luxury  of  domestic  happiness  by  personal 
privation,  and  not  by  impairing  iheir  small 
means  of  usefulness.  For  this  reason  we 
look  with  great  apprehension  to  the  temp¬ 
tations  held  out  through  the  multiplication 
of  very  small  benefices  by  the  recent  ec¬ 
clesiastical  arrangements.  If  young  men, 
impressed  with  the  wretched  state  of  the 
lower  population  in  our  large  towns,  shall 
deny  themselves  that  luxury  in  order  more 
entirely  to  devote  themselves  and  their 
worldly  means  to  their  mission,  and  shall 
find  that  they  have  strength  to  adhere  to 
their  purpose,  who  will  refuse  to  admire 
the  beauty  and  the  grandeur  of  such  Chris¬ 
tian  love?  But  this,  as  its  sole  merit  con¬ 
sists  in  the  conscientious  conviction  and 
self-denial  of  individuals — so  it  must  stand 
without,  and  high  above,  any  general  rule. 
All  its  dignity  arises  out  of  its  spontane¬ 
ousness  ;  the  self-dedication  is  its  one  claim 
to  Christian  reverence. 

Some  transitory  folly  and  vanity  may  un¬ 
der  our  present  ordinary  system  beset  the 
path  of  the  clergyman  in  the  opening  of 
his  career,  which  he  might  escape  if  he 
were  known  to  be  one  to  whom  the  softer 
sympathies  of  our  nature  are  interdicted  by 
a  stern  and  irrepealable  law’.  3’he  sensatimi 
produced  in  a  village,  or  even  a  town,  by 
the  appearance  of  a  young,  perhaps  hand- 


testant  countries  in  general,  have  been 
more  subservient  to  the  State  (to  the  Crown 
as  head  of  the  State)  than  the  unmar¬ 
ried  courtly  prelates  of  France  or  Spain. 
The  latter  may  have  obtained  greater  pow¬ 
er,  because  the  priestly  character  was  more 
awful,  and  they  still  maintained  something 
of  that  intellectual  superiority  which  had 
belonged  to  them  in  the  middle  ages  ;  but 
we  doubt  w  hether  the  claims  of  ten  hungry 
children  or  the  ambition  of  a  luxurious 
wife  would  have  sharpened  their  conten¬ 
tion  or  subtilized  their  intrigues  for  court 
favor  and  preferment.  The  ‘  sufferings’  of 
the  married  clergy  in  England  in  the  days 
of  Cromwell  were  no  doubt  greater  than  they 
would  have  been,  had  they  been  unmar¬ 
ried  ;  but  they  were  not  borne  with  less 
meekness  and  resignation.  We  do  not  re¬ 
member  how  many  of  theseven  Bishops  were 
married,  but  they  ail  went  to  the  Tower 
with  the  same  submissive  dignity.  'Fhe 
direct  power  of  the  Crown  as  to  the 
Church,  in  the  appointment  of  bishops  for 
instance,  may  be  greater  in  England  than 
in  most  Roman  Catholic  countries;  but 
the  actual  power  has  always  been  as  great 
wherever  the  Crown  was  strong: — witness 
Austria,  witness  even  France.  Had  our 
bishops  been  unmarried,  they  would  not 
the  less  have  been  appointed,  in  former 
days,  through  parliamentary  influence  or 
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some,  undoubtedly  elf'qucul  curate,  may 
not  be  quite  |)urely  spirit urd  :  the  yomifj  la¬ 
dies  are  seized  with  more  than  usual  warmth 
of  devotion — they  are  even  more  than  ordi¬ 
narily  attentive  in  the  church — they  become 
remarkably  active  in  their  visits  amonjr  the 
po<)r — and  i»reatly  interestetl  in  charitable 
societies.  But  this  does  mU  last  b)njT — ex¬ 
cept  in  a  very  few  cases  ;  the  comely  cu¬ 
rate  makes  his  choice,  and  settles  down  into 
the  quiet  and  exemj)lary  husband  and  fa¬ 
ther. 

Still  we  must  not  behold  our  youn^r  and 
moderately-beneficeil  clergyman  in  the  first 
blameless  enjoyment  of  domestic  hap|)iness 
only; — we  must  look  forward  to  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  domestic  cares  and  anxieties.  The 
provision  for  the  growinij  family  more  and 
more  occupies  the  thoughts,  and  withdraws 
them  from  the  higlier  calling.  The  scanty 
income  must  be  more  exclusively  devoted 
to  these  imperious  claims,  or  eked  out  by 
pupils,  or  some  otlier  occupation.  This 
is  an  evil,  undoubtedly,  to  be  set  against 
the  enormous  amount  t»f  gOi)d,  arising  out 
of  the  removal  of  an  unnatural  restriction 
— a  restriction  which,  when  enforced,  has 
been  eiBbrced  only  by  a  severe  struggle — 
where  attempted  to  l)e  enforced  in  a  less 
rigid  period  of  morals,  then  most  ferirfiilly 
demoralizing;  and  likewise  against  the  oth¬ 
er  blessings  which  a  married  clergy  confer 
on  a  Christian  community. 

On  a  broad  and  general  view  even  of  this 
mninti nance  [^^rx  of  the  (piestion,  as  it  works 
practically  among  our.selves,  there  are  many 
incidental  advantages  which  the  merest  util¬ 
itarian  must  allow  to  counterbalance  the 
afllicting  penury,  or  at  least  straitened  cir¬ 
cumstances,  of  many  among  our  parochial 
clergy.  Such  in<p»irers  must  consider  not 
only  liow  much  Church  wealth  (we  meon 
wealth  arising  out  of  tite  (.iVerings  or  endow¬ 
ments  received  by  a  clergy)  is  thus  to  a 
certain  extent  withdrawn  from  church  uses 
strictly  so  called  ;  but  also  how  much  tern- 
poral  wealth  is  brought  ittto  the  Church  by 
the  present  system,  and  devoted  to  what 
may  fairly  be  called  cliurch  uses;  the  bet¬ 
ter  maintenance  of  the  clergy,  the  charities, 
and  even  in  some  cases  the  a(h)rntnettt  of 
the  sacred  edifices.  In  a  word,  how  many 
of  the  English  clergy  spend  far  more  of 
their  own-^'irst  on  their  jtrofe.ssion rd  edu- 
catioti,  afterwards  in  the  sphere  of  their 
])rofessional  <luty — than  they  ever  receive 
from  it !  This  arises,  no  doubt,  from  the 
respect  in  which  the  profession  is  held. 
But  how'  many  such  valuable  men  would  be 


repelled  if  they  had  to  make  the  further 
sacrifice  of  domestic  life! 

In  fine,  you  may  make  a  sect,  you  may 
make  a  brotherhood,  by  imposing  any  test, 
however  ab()ve  nature  or  contrary  to  nature: 
and  your  sect  or  your  brotherhood  wd!  rise 
and  fail  as  did  all  the  monastic  orders,  w  ilh 
sudden  accesses  and  gra«lual  paralyses  of 
zeal — bnt  that  was  immaterial  ;  whether 
the  succession  was  kept  up,  or  hou’  the 
succession  was  kept  up,  regarded  the  or¬ 
der  alone.  But  you  cannot  so  make  or 
maintain  an  order  of  clergy — an  order 
which  must  be  supplied  in  edd  as  well  as 
excited,  in  rationalizing  as  well  as  in  enthu¬ 
siastic  times.  You  c:)nnot  calculate  on  a 
sustaitted  and  j)erpetual  effort  to  subdue 
and  extirpate  nature.  'I’o  recruit  a  clergy 
who  arc  to  inlluence  every  class,  cope  with 
every  adversary,  meet  the  wants  of  a  vast 
population  in  varit)us  degrees  of  intelligence 
and  advancemetit,  you  must  not  look  merely 
to  the  rare  and  heroic  virtues  of  which  our 
nature  alTords  specimetjs.  You  must  dis- 
(pialify  none  who  might  be  useful,  [yy  un¬ 
necessary  restrictions ;  you  must  conde¬ 
scend  to,  rather  than  haughtily  proscribe, 
liuman  weakness.  A  clergy  all  burning 
zeal,  all  vehement  enthusiasm,  all  restless 
activity,  would  be  a  questionable  blessing 
to  any  country  :  extreme  fmaticism,  extrav¬ 
agant  superstition,  alone  would  raise  the 
more  ambitious  ami  enterprising  above  the 
high  level.  But  among  a  sober  and  prac- 
tic.d  people  like  ourselves  there  must  al¬ 
ways  be  a  strong  counterpoise  of  modera¬ 
tion,  good  sense,  and  practical  wisdom. 
Imperfect  Christians  as  wc  are,  we  do  not 
stand  in  need  of  fiery  missionaries  every 
two  or  three  years  to  reclaim  us  from  our 
heathenism,  and  to  teach  us  anew'  the  pri¬ 
mary  elements  of  our  faith.  The  constant 
infusion  of  youth  into  our  clerical  body  is 
of  itself  (independent  of  sectarian  rivalry) 
enough  to  keep  us  alive — of  youth  which  in 
its  generous  ardor  will  be  always  looking 
out  for  some  new'  principles  which  are  to 
regenerate  mankind  :  who  have  been  Evan¬ 
gelicals — are  now  Puseyites — in  ten  years 
liny  be  Arnoldines. 

The  clergy  in  general  must  partake  of 
the  character  of  the  people.  Without  as¬ 
suming  Lord  Clarendon’s  well-known  re¬ 
proach  on  the  professional  narrowness  of 
mind  and  unfitness  for  the  afif.iirs  of  life  to 
he  (piite  ob.solete — admitting  the  contract¬ 
ing  inlluencesof  seclusion  in  country  cures 
(if  railroads  will  allow  the  deepest  dells  or 
the  w  ildest  mountain  hamlet  to  be  secluded) 
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— llie  conscientious  confinement  of  tlieir 
minds  to  one  class  of  literature — the  occu¬ 
pation  of  their  wliole  thoughts  by  the  severe 
duties  of  their  calling — the  temptation  of 
breaking  up  into  small  sets  and  clerical 
cliques — still  it  is  impossible  that  our  cler¬ 
gy  should  not  jtartake  of  the  general  intelli¬ 
gence,  or  that  they  should  keep  themselves 
entirely  altiof  from  the  general  movement  of 
the  human  mind. 

The  great  trial  of  the  English  clergy — 
the  test  of  their  fitness  for  the  English  peo¬ 
ple — is  a  distinct  perception  of  their  actual 
position  as  regards  the  rest  of  society.  This 
perception  must  be  realized,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  every  attempt  to  bewilder  them  into  a 
false  idea  of  that  siijteriority  which  they 
may  and  ought  to  possess,  by  skilful  appeals 
to  theit  pri<le,  by  artfully  disguised  sugges¬ 
tions  of  self-sulliciency,  and  by  perpetual 
jiersuasives  that  in  the  most  exaggerated 
notions  of  their  authority  they  are  magnify¬ 
ing  God,  and  not  tliemsclves.  The  real 
danger  of  the  recent  movement  in  the 
Church  is  the  total  istdation  of  the  clergy 
from  the  sympathies,  from  the  hearts,  and 
from  the  understandings  of  the  jteople.  The 
energizers  of  the  hour  are  a  mere  unintelli¬ 
gible  enigma  to  the  popular  mind. 

We  know  very  well  all  the  sounding  com¬ 
mon-places  that  will  be  evoked  by  what  we 
are  about  to  say — but  we  cannot  afiord 
space  to  forestall  them  ;  it  is  our  simple  du¬ 
ty  to  look  steadily  into  the  state  of  the  world 
around  us,  and  declare  the  results  of  our 
investigation.  The  party  to  whom  we  al¬ 
lude  have  been  straining  themselves  in  a 
vain  cITort  to  resuscitate  a  dead  system  of 
things.  'J’he  clergy  can  no  longer  com¬ 
mand — but  they  may  persuade  witfi  irresist¬ 
ible  ft)rce ;  their  persuasion,  however,  must 
be  purely  moral  and  religious,  as  contradis¬ 
tinguished  from  sacerdotal  persuasion. 
Mai  ly  causes,  none  indeed  which,  ought  to 
make  us  despair  of  their  proper  and  legiti¬ 
mate  inllueuce,  have  altered  their  pcisition. 
They  no  longer  stand  alone  on  an  intellec¬ 
tual  as  well  as  a  religious  eminence.  The 
awe  in  which  they  were  invested  as  wiser 
as  well  as  holier  than  the  rest  of  mankind, 
has  passed  away;  they  are  not  the  exclu¬ 
sive,  or  even  in  any  peculiar  degree  the  pre¬ 
eminent  cultivators  of  letters,  of  arts,  or  of 
philosophy.  The  mass  of  the  clergy  are, 
no  doubt,  and  must  henceforward  be,  infe¬ 
rior  in  general  knowledge  to  many  of  the 
laity  in  their  respective  parishes  ;  and  if,  on 
the  strength  of  their  position,  on  the  sanc¬ 
tity  of  their  ordination,  they  pretend  to  as- 
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sume  a  superiority  which  they  cannot  sup¬ 
port  ;  if  where  they  are  not  intellectually 
superior,  they  do  not  confine  themselves 
entirely  to  their  religious  guidance — nay, 
if,  being  conscious  of  high  talents,  they  do 
not  exercise  even  that  guidance  with  the 
modesty  which  ought  always  to  behuig  to 
youth — which  (to  say  truth)  is  very  rarely 
wanting  when  the  mind  is  really  strong — 
but  which  is  iu  fact,  the  surest  pledge  of 
the  real  Christian  temper  and  spirit — they 
will  lose  their  pn)per  power,  by  straining 
after  that  which  is  unattainable — which  nei¬ 
ther  is  nor  can  again  be  their  prerogative. 

The  knell  of  ecclesiastical  anthoritjf  has 
rung  :  even  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
notwithstanding  its  large  ajiparent  increase 
in  many  quarters — and  great  is  still  its  in- 
lluence  upon  the  minds  of  meti — its  power 
is  a  phantom.  It  is  now  a  great  confederacy 
working  together  for  a  commoii  end;  not 
a  body  wielded  at  will,  and  governed  and 
directed  in  all  its  movements  by  a  despotic 
Head. 

The  Pope  holds  Rome  through  the  great 
powers  of  Europe  ;  if  they  were  to  with¬ 
draw  their  support,  his  own  subjects  would 
reduce  him,  as  they  often  attempted  of  old 
but  always  failed,  to  a  simple  bishop  ;  if  in¬ 
deed  young  Italy  would  still  endure  his 
presence.  The  kings,  who  were  of  old  his 
vassals,  are  his  masters.  In  Austria  the 
Church  is  the  servant  of  the  state;  it  has 
never  shaken  off  the  yoke  imposed  upon  it 
by  .loseph  II.  What  may  be  called  the 
spiritual  mandates  of  the  Pope  are  obeyed, 
even  iu  Italv,  according  to  the  good  will  of 
the  sovereign  princes.  He  attempted  to  in¬ 
terdict  the  scientific  meetings  in  Italy;  they 
have  been  held  iu  'Puscany,  in  the  Austri¬ 
an  States,  and  even  in  Turin — this  year 
they  assemble  iu  Naples.  I^ven  the  puny 
despot  of  Modena  has  invited  them.  In 
Spain  the  work  of  spoliation,  the  seculari¬ 
zation  at  least  of  conventual  property,  has 
hardly  condescended  to  notice  the  remon¬ 
strances  of  tlie  Roman  poiilitl*.  In  Germa¬ 
ny  Roman  Catholicism  is  still  strong:  it  is 
strong  ill  the  old  [loetical  and  aesthetic  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  people  in  some  parts,  among  the 
men  of  letters,  the  artists  ;  it  is  strong  as 
the  b  id'i’e  and  distinction  of  one  of  the  great 
political  divisitins,  of  the  Austrian  as  couii- 
lerbalaiicing  the  Prussian  power  ;  it  is 
strong  in  the  contentitins  of  its  advt'rsaries, 
in  the  three  main  sections — the  religious 
Protestants,  tl  e  Rationalists,  and  the  He¬ 
gelians.  Put  is  the  Roman  Catholicism  of 
Germany  a  submissive,  obedient  faith  ?  One 
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Ilennes  hris  been  hardly  suppressed,  partly 
perhaps  because  liis  system  was  loo  abstruse 
and  metapliysical  even  for  Germany  itself. 
But  bow  long  will  it  be  beft»re  there  is  an¬ 
other  and  more 
(says  the  writer 
many  things  in  it  not  less  true  because  they 
are  strange  ;  at  all  events,  a  very  able  man, , 
and  one  who  knows  much  of  the  real  state; 
of  Germany), — ‘they  who  now  hear  the 
Ilegelite  lectures  and  read  tlie  f)’Connell 
addresses  of  Iloinish  literati,  wt)uhl  hardly  | 
believe  that  they  emanated  from  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  that  (-hurch  which  condemned  Ga¬ 
lileo,  and  denounced  all  rebellion  against 
the  Lord’s  anointed.  But  besides  the  pol-' 
itic  relaxations  of  discipline  on  the  part  of 
the  Romish  Church  towards  those  without, 
her  own  clergy  plainly  indicate  a  tendency; 
to  reject,  as  unscripturul  or  intolerable,' 
many  of  her  observances.  'Fhey  cbiefly  in-j 
sist  on  the  use  of  the  vernacular  toimuc, . 
the  abolition  of  celibacy,  communion  ini 
both  kinds,  the  reform  »)f  the  confessional, 
and  the  abridgment  of  the  Papal  authority. ! 
Although  some  are  actuated  by  an  infidel  j 
impatience,  others  are  truly  seeking  the  j 
well-being  of  the  Church  :  and  although 
Mohler — wliose  fair  pictures  of  his  mother  | 
make  one  wish  that  they  were  true,  and  , 
that  he  did  not  know  their  falseness — (pii- 
eted  matters  for  a  time  by  his  moral  inllu-j 
ence  and  apologetic  adroitness,  yet  the  prin-  ' 
ciples  at  work  will  not  long  leave  these  ob¬ 
jects  unattained.’*  Since  this  gentleman  ! 
wrote  the  alTair  has  a.ssumed  a  very  lormi- 
dable  shape.  The  movement  of  the  Rouge  , 
party  has  already  swept  like  a  torrent  from 
west  to  east,  from  north  to  south.  A  new 
Reformation  is  organized. 

Among  ourselves  we  will  not  dwell  on 
the  total  abrogation  of  all  real  authority  in 
those  who  hold  the  place  of  rulers  in  our 
Church.  What  is  the  case  in  the  quarter 
where  obedience  is  the  very  vital  principle 
of  the  system?  In  the  words  of  that  re¬ 
markable  letter  to  Sir  R.  Inglis,  which  we 
liave  already  more  tlian  once  cited,  ‘The 
tractarians,  obedient  in  theory,  and  loyal, 

*  ‘  .Moral  Plipnoinona  of  (iarinany,’  by  Thomas 
('arlvlo.  I'^l.  ‘  Itfliold  tlmre  aro  two  Poroies  in 

the  field  !’ — of  (lermari y.  This  »enlletiian  holds 
very  difierenl^ritieiples  (priiiri|)les  akin  to  th(»se 
of  .Mr  Henry  Dnnnniond)  from  the  oriir'tial 
Thomas  I'arlyle,  neither  floes  he  write  in  Car- 
lyh'se  We  wish  we  eonid  have  given  more  f)f 
this  his  first  p<*rfornnnre — hut  his  vein  is  .so  evi¬ 
dently  a  rich  one  that  we  may  safely  count  on  a 
future  (we  hope  a  speedy;  opportunity  of  niftking 
cur  readers  belter  acfpiainted  with  him. 


popular  Hermes?  ‘They’ 
of  a  strange  book,  but  with 


not  to  their  own  fliocesans,  but  to  tlieir  own 
ideas  of  what  their  fliocesans  should  say 
and  do,  go  ahead  of,  reprove,  and  teacli 
the  Bishops  of  the  Church,  without  any 
commission,  without  llie  thought  or  pre¬ 
tence  of  apostolic  authority  so  to  do.’ 
Here  and  there  we  liave  some  desperate, 
o.stentalious  act  of  submission,  endured 
with  the  air  of  a  martyr.  What  can  a 
bishf>p  do  by  powrr  even  over  liis  clergy  ? 
What  may  he  not  flo  by  gentle  influence? 

All  this  may  be  very  melancholy,  and  to 
those  who  have  less  faith  in  the  viial 
powers  of  Christianity,  in  whatever  ff)rm  it 
may  adajit  itself  it)  the  infinite  varieties  of 
the.  human  mind,  and  to  every  stage  of 
civilization,  it  may  lead  to  utter  despair. 
But  let  us  rather  look  back  to  the  causes 
of  this  decay  of  authority  with  quiet  impar¬ 
tiality.  Nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  de¬ 
nounce  tlie  infiflelity  of  the  age — to  deplore 
the  irrevocable  past — with  the  almost  envia¬ 
ble  unfairness,  though  not  always  with  the 
beautiful  feeling  and  eloquence  of  the 
autlmr  of  the  *  Mores  Catholici,’  to  .recall 
all  that  was  poetical,  tranquil,  holy,  in 
what  that  writer  is  pleased  to  call  the  Ages 
of  Faith,  and  to  be  totally  silent  on  the  un¬ 
utterable  miseiies,  and  crimes,  and  cruel¬ 
ties  of  those  fierce  limes.  But  trace  the 
growth  of  ecclesiastical  power,  and  we 
trace  its  decay.  The  one  legitimate  ex¬ 
treme  penally  which  belongs  to  the  Church, 
however  that  Church  may  be  ruled,  is  ex¬ 
communication.  Penance  in  its  various 
forms  can,  of  course,  only  be  enforced  on 
a  reluctant  member  by  the  dread  of  that 
last  and  cajiiial  punishment.  No  sooner 
had  the  Roman  emperors  been  converted 
I  to  Christianity  than  excommunication  be- 
'  came  connected  with  civil  disabilities.  It 
was  not  merely  a  religious,  but  likewise  a 
;  secular  punishment.  In  the  high  days  of 
i  ecclesiastical  power  it  even  smote,  as  it 
'  were,  the  State  itself  with  civil  disability. 

I  The  excommunicated  king,  according  to 
;  the  loftiest  theory,  was  thereby  deposed. 

Fven  where  the  sentence  of  deposition  was 
I  either  not  issued,  or  was  despised  by  the 
■  refractory  son  of  the  C'hurch,  public  opinion 
Inflicted  a  kind  of  civil  disability.  The 
excommunic  ited  monarch  was,  even  to  his 
;  subjects,  as  it  were,  a  leper,  and  ail  allegi- 
'  ance  w  hich  he  might  still  receive  or  enforce 
was  at  best  doubtful  and  precarious.  But 
'  by  the  constitution  of  most  kingdoms,  by 
I  the  great  common  law  of  Europe,  excom- 
'  miinication  has  entirely  lost  this  alliance 
I  with  civil  disability.  Some  privileges  may 
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still  1)0  withhold,  some  ofllces  he  refused  to! 
dissentients  from  the  dominant  faith,  from 
those  who  are  self-excommnnicated  (for  all 
separation  is  self-excommnnication)  from 
the  Clinrch,  whether  it  call  itself  (hitholic, 
or  be  a  national  or  otherwise  self-incorpo¬ 
rated  society — but  that  is  all. 

Beyond  this;  that  kind  of  civil  incapaci-j 
ty  which  was  inflicted  by  public  opinion,  j 
that  open  or  that  tacit  proscription  which; 
dooms  those  without  the  pale  of  the  Church 
to  inferiority,  has  likewise,  h)r  the  most 
part,  ()ractically  dis  ij)peared.  'riie  sympa¬ 
thies  of  men  are  so  entirely  in  favor  of 
toleration,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
as  well  as  every  the  smallest  sect  (of  which 
the  throri/  equally  is,  atid  must  be,  exclu¬ 
sive  salvation  within  its  own  or  some  limit¬ 
ed  pale)  is  perpetually  at  issiie  with  its  own 
principle.  Its  nuthnriti/  is  crone  when  men 
can  despise  that  authority  and  be  none  the 
worse,  either  as  to  their  worldly  .situation 
or  their  estimation  in  society,  and  w.'inrt’ 
t/u’t/  t/ictnsr/f^rs  drrnd  no  eternal  cunsc- 
quenres.  Where  excommunication  does 
not  certainly  imply  (if  unrepealed)  absolute 
exclusion  from  heaven,  where  it  has  lost  its 
spiritual  as  well  as  its  temporal  terrors,  then 
and  there  its  power  has  either  altogether 
ceased,  or  is  so  reduced  as  almost  to  be 
deprived  of  its  controlling  cflicacy.  When 
any  one  may  in  a  Roman  Catholic  country 
become  a  Protestant  (excepting  where 
feuds,  as  in  Ireland,  run  high),  however  he 
may  distress  his  friends  or  family,  without 
losing  caste;  where  a  man  excluded  from 
one  religious  community  (at  least  on  purely 
religious  grounds)  is  at  once  received  into 
another — what  is  excommunication  ?  It  is 
already  incurred  by  the  voluntary  renun¬ 
ciation  of  relationship.  1  banish  you,  says, 
with  Coriolanus,  every  proud  or  at  least 
self-confident  seceder.  But  if  deprived  of 
this  ultima  ratio,  how  shall  ecclesiastical 
authority  enforce  its  smaller  penalties  for 
smaller  oliences?  The  conscience  of  the 
individual  has  become  his  sole  judge; 
whether  he  fears  or  whether  he  defies 
Church  censure,  absolutely  depends  on  his 
own  individual  conviction  of  the  validity  or 
invalidity  of  Church  censure.  If,  indeed, 
we  bemoan  the  loss  of  godly  discipline,  il 
we  think  those  wiser  or  more  safe  who  still 
bow  themselves  to  its  humiliating  and  it 
may  be  sanctifying  control,  we  should  first 
rememlier  that  it  was  because  it  ceased  to  be 
godly  discipline,  and  stooped  to  be  worldly 
discipline,  that  it  has  been  so  entirely  lost. 
And  was  penitential  discipline  so  eflica- 
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cions?  All  that  we  know  of  the  state  of  morals 
and  of  manners,  when  it  w.is  at  its  height.  Is 
not  much  in  its  favor.  According  to  our  own 
modes  of  feeling  are  we  quite  sure  that  doing 
penance  and  being  put  to  ojien  shame 
wouM  be  productive  of  inward  contrition? 
atid  notwithstanding  the  contempt  and  jiity 
which  is  felt  atid  ex|)resscd  towards  our 
degenerate  age,  we  believe  thatonr  aversion 
to  ostentatious  penitence,  to  that  self-atoning 
confrontation  of  shame,  is  a  sign  of  our 
moral  advancement,  of  our  genuine  rather 
than  aflected  religious  sensibility. 

What  mission,  then,  remains  to  the  clergy 
in  a  state  of  society  which  thus  repudiates 
their  authority  ?  'The  noblest,  the  most 
sublime,  because  the  most  (piietly,  secretly, 
unostentatiously,  beneficent ;  in  many,  per¬ 
haps  in  most  jrlaces,  ill-rewarded,  often 
etitirely  disinterested  service;  atid  that 
without  awakening  the  old  justifiable  jeal¬ 
ousies,  and  therefore  without  encountering 
the  hostility,  which  perpetually  struggled 
against  a  presumjituous,  arrogatil,  dicta¬ 
torial,  meddling,  sacerdotal  power.  To  be 
the  administrators  of  the  holy,  the  sanctify¬ 
ing  sacraments  of  our  faith;  to  be  the 
ministers  of  a  Clinrch  ceremonial,  simple, 
but  solemn,  alTecting,  imjiressive — a  cere- 
imvnial  not  to  be  regulated  by  pedantic  ad¬ 
herence  to  antiquated  forms,  but  instinct 
with  spiritual  life;  not  the  revival  of  .syin- 
bolisin,  which  has  ceased  to  be  a  language, 
and  become  a  hieroglyphic — a  hieroglyphic 
without  a  ChanipoHion;  neither  a  sort  of 
manual  exercise  of  Church  postures,  which 
have  lost  their  meaning — an  orderly  parade 
of  genuflexioti,  ami  hand-clasping,  and 
bowing  the  head  : — but  a  ceremonial  set 
forth,  if  possible,  with  all  that  is  grand  and 
beautiful  in  art  (for  nothing  is  grand  or 
beautiful  which  has  not  an  infelt  harmony 
with  its  purpose) — the  tnost  solemn  and 
elTective  nmsic,  the  purest  and  most  im¬ 
pressive  architecture — every  thing  which 
may  separate  the  worship  of  God  frimi  the 
iirdinary  and  vulgar  daily  life  of  man — all 
that  really  enforces  reverence — excludes 
the  world  ;  calms,  elev.ites,  truly  spiritual¬ 
izes  the  soul — all  which  asserts,  heightens, 
purifies  devotion — that  devotion  daily  fed 
and  maintained,  where  it  may  be  practica¬ 
ble,  with  daily  service.  The  mission  of 
the  clergy  is  to  be  more  than  the  (ireachers 
of  the  Gtispel,  the  example  t)f  the  Gospel  in 
all  its  assiduous  and  active  love.  In  each 
parish  throughout  the  kingdom  to  head  the 
model  family  of  order,  of  peace,  of  piety, 
of  cheerfulness,  of  contentedness,  of  re- 
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sifToation  in  afiliction,  of  hopefulness  under] 
all  circumstances.  To  be  the  almoner  j 
(ihe  supplementary  almoner  over  and  above! 
the  necessarily  liard  measure  of  le^al  alms), 
of  those  who  cannot  be  their  own.  'Fo  he] 
the  ruler,  as  such  a  clergy  will  be,  by ' 
the  homely  poetic  precept  of  domestic: 
life:  j 

‘And  if  she  rule  him,  never  shows  she  rules.’' 

The  religion  of  such  a  cleriiv  will  not  be, 
the  religion  of  the  thirteenth  century,  nor! 
of  the  ninth  century,  nor  of  the  fourth  cen- ' 
tury,  but  it  will  be  the,  in  matiy  respects, 
better  religion  of  the  nineteenth.  Let  us 
boldly  say  that  the  rude  and  gross  and 
material  piety  of  former  ages  was  an  easy 
task  as  compared  to  rational,  intelligetit 
piety  in  the  present.  Mere  force  is  not 
strength,  but  force  under  command.  The 
cilice  and  the  scourge  are  hut  coarse  and 
vulgar  expediettts  to  subclue  the  will  to  the' 
yoke  of  (Christian  faith  and  love.  What  is' 
the  most  flagellant  asceticism,  the  niacera-l 
tion  of  the  body,  to  the  self-denial  of  a  great  j 
mind,  above  all  the  transitory  excitement, ' 
the  bustle  and  fashion  of  the  religionism  ofi 
his  day,  but  sternly  and  lu^pefully  striving' 
for  the  truth,  holding  with  steady  etpiipoise 
the  balance  of  reason  and  faith?  j 

Of  all  things,  such  a  clergy  will  be  j 
utterly  abhorrent  to  all  tampering  with 
truth  ;  they  will  place  themselves  high  above 
even  the  suspicion  of  profiling  by  untruth  J 
— not,  we  grieve  to  sav,  tinder  existing  I 
circumstances,  the  least  dilhcult  of  our  | 
trials.  For  among  a  truth-loving  jieople  j 
like  ourselves — at  least  comparatively  truth- . 
loving — the  sure  effect  of  the  slightest  dis- 1 
honesty  of  purpose  or  language  will  be  the  I 
total  estrangement  of  the  confidence  and  ! 
respect  of  the  people.  | 

‘Thus,  then  it  is’  (w’rites  one  of  the  hiogrn-  ; 
phers  of  the  Saints’):  ‘some  tliere  are  wliich  | 
have  no  memorial,  ami  are  as  though  they  have 
never  been  ;  others  are  known  to  have  lived  I 
and  died,  and  are  known  in  little  else:  they  | 
have  lelt  a  name,  but  they  left  nothing  besides  ; ! 
or  the  place  of  their  birth,  or  of  their  abode,  or  j 
of  their  death,  or  .some  one  or  other  striking  in-  j 
cideut  of  their  life  gives  a  character  to  their  j 
memory  ;  or  they  are  known  by  martyrolo- 
gies.  or  services,  or  by  the  tra  lifion.s  of  a  * 
neighhorhondt  or  by  the  titles  or  decorations 
of  a  church  ;  or  they  are  known  by  certain  n»i- 
raculous  interpositions  which  are  attributed 
to  them;  or  their  deeds  and  sulVerings  belong 
to  countries  far  away,  and  the  report  of  them 
comes  musical  and  low  over  the  broad  sea. — 
Such  are  some  of  the  small  elements  -which. 


whon  more  is  not  hnninh  faith  is  ft  in  tn  re- 
ceirf,  /ore  il welts  on.  meftitation  iinfnhls.  dispo¬ 
ses  and  forms,  till  by  the  sympathy  of  many 
mimls.  anti  the  concert  of  many  voicts.  anil 
the.  lapse  of  many  years,  a  certain  wholt^  fisr- 
nre.  ts  developed  with  words  and  actions,  a  his- 
tory  and  a  charwter,  whith  is  indeed  hnt  the 
pm  trait  of  th  e  m  iirinal,  yet  is  as  much  tis  a  por¬ 
trait,  an  imitation  rtdher  than  a  copy,  a  like¬ 
ness  on  the  whole  ;  bnt  in  its  paiticniars  more 
or  less  the  work  of  imttuinatitni.  It  is  but  col¬ 
lateral  and  parallel  to  the  truth;  il  is  the  truth 
under  assumed  comlitions;  it  brings  tnif  a  time 
idea,  yet  by  inaccurate  nr  defective  means  of 
e.rhibititm ;  it  savors  of  the  afre,  yet  it  is  the 
offspring  from  what  is  spit  itmil  and  everlast- 
inir.  It  is  the  picture  of  a  Sjiint,  who  di»l  other 
miracles,  if  not  these;  who  went  through  suf¬ 
ferings,  who  wrought  righteousnes.s,  who  died 
in  faith  and  peace — of  this  we  are  sure;  we 
are  not  sure,  should  il  so  happen,  of  the  when, 
the  where,  the  how.  the  why,  and  the  whence.’ 
— Life  of  St.  (iitndleiis,  pp.  4,  5. 

There  is  a  work  of  wliich  our  readers 
perhaps  have  heard  much,  hut  know’  little; 
the ‘Life  of  Jesus,’  by  Strauss  We  have 
sometimes  contemplated  an  attempt  t«  give 
our  readers  some  notion  of  this  book,  but 
have  been  deterred  partly  by  general  doubts 
as  to  the  expediency  of  such  a  course;  part¬ 
ly  by  the  difficulty  of  fairly  translating  the 
peculiar  mode  of  thought  and  expression, 
which  is  not  merely  German,  but  German 
according  to  a  special  philosophy — that  of 
Hegel.  It  is  done  to  our  hands  by  this  un¬ 
conscious  llegelite;  alter  a  few  words,  and 
we  are  reading  Stranss,  unfolding  the  pro¬ 
cess  by  w  hich  grew  up  the  great  Mytli  of 
(/hristianitv  ;  and  if  this  be  the  legitimate 
principle  of  (.liristian  history,  w  hat  criteri¬ 
on  of  superior  credibility  have  the  four  Gos¬ 
pels  over  the  fifth  by  S.  Bonaventure  ami 
Mr.  C)akley,  recently  jmblished  for  the  edi¬ 
fication  of  the  English  Church? 

We  have  quoted  but  one  sample;  we 
could  easily  give  fifty  in  the  same  strain. 
It  is  a  serious  question  to  deal  with  a  peas¬ 
antry  in  w  horn  legendary  faith  has  been,  as 
it  were,  a  part  of  their  baptismal  creed, 
w!io  have  been  nursed,  and  cradled,  and 
matured  in  this  atmosphere  of  religious  fic¬ 
tion,  lest,  when  we  pluck  up  the  tares,  we 
pluck  up  the  wheat  also.  But  deliberately 
to  load  Christianity  again  with  all  the  lies 
of  which  it  has  gradually  disburthened  it¬ 
self,  appears  to  us  the  worst  kind  of  infidel¬ 
ity  both  in  its  origin  and  in  its  consequen¬ 
ces ;  infidelity  as  implying  total  mistrust  in 
the  plain  Christianity  of  the  Bible;  infidel¬ 
ity  as  shaking  the  belief  in  all  religious 
truth.  It  may  be  well  to  have  the  tender- 
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est  compassion  for  those  who  have  been 
taught  to  worship  relics,  or  to  kneel  in  suj)- 
plication  before  the  image  of  the  Virgin  ; 
but  to  attempt  to  force  back,  especially  on 
an  unimaginative  people,  an  anticpiated  su¬ 
perstition,  is  assuredly  one  of  the  most  de¬ 
basing  offices  to  which  high  talents,  that 
greatest  and  most  perilous  gift  of  (jod,  can 
degrade  themselves.  If  mankind  has  no 
alternative  between  the  full,  uinpiestioning, 
all-embracing,  all-worshipping  faith  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  no  faith  at  all,  what  must 
be  the  result  with  the  reasoning  and  reflec¬ 
ting  part  of  it?  'Fo  this  (juestion  we  await 
an  answer  ;  but  let  this  question  be  answer¬ 
ed  by  those  only  who  have  considered  it 
calmly,  under  no  preconceived  system,  in 
all  its  bearings  on  the  temporal  and  on  the 
eternal  interests  of  mankind. 
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BY  MRS.  TROLLOPE, 

For  the  two  first  days  after  Bertha’s  agi- 
tatins  encounter  with  xMademoiselle  Labarr, 
she  spent  her  time,  excepting  when  meeting 
the  Roberts  family  at  table,  wholly  in  her 
own  apartment,  half  occupied  in  thanking 
Heaven  for  the  providential  meeting  vthich 
had  relieved  her  mind  from  such  a  wei^dit 
of  suffering,  and  the  other  half  in  almost 
counting  the  minutes  that  must  intervene 
ere  she  should  be  able  to  set  off  on  the 
journey  that  would  bring  her  to  her  suffering 
father,  and  enable  her  to  atone  for  the 
dreadful  suspicions  w  ith  which  she  had  load¬ 
ed  him,  by  her  dutiful  efforts  to  cheer  his  sol¬ 
itude,  and  soothe  his  remorse. 

During  the  first  vehemence  of  her  strong¬ 
ly  excited  feelings  these  thoughts,  together 
with  a  restless  disarrangement  and  re-ar¬ 
rangement  of  all  her  effects,  as  a  prepara¬ 
tion  for  packing,  sufficed  to  occupy  her 
time  But  at  length  she  remembered  that 
weeks  had  still  to  come  and  go  before  her 
eagerness  to  set  out  could  be  turned  to  any 
useful  account,  and  schooling  herself  into 
a  more  reasonable  state  of  mind,  she  deter¬ 
mined,  as  her  carriage  was  hired  by  the 
month,  and  must  be  paid  for,  to  turn  it  to 
profit  in  the  most  rational  w^iy  she  could, 
by  once  more  revisiting  the  objects  that  she 
most  wished  to  impress  accurately  on  her 
memory. 
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She  accordingly  set  out  one  morning  as 
soon  as  breakfast  was  over,  to  take  a  last 
walk  over  every  accessible  part  of  St.  Pe¬ 
ter’s  ;  and  having  spent  above  two  hours 
in  giving  a  last  lingering  glance  to  the  va¬ 
rious  points  that  most  deeply  interested 
and  delighted  her,  and  then  recollecting 
that  though  there  were  so  many  things 
to  be  looked  at  again  for  the  last  time, 
she  might  still  be  able,  the  very  day  be¬ 
fore  her  departure,  to  return  to  this  great¬ 
est  of  all  Rome’s  wonders  to  look  her  last 
farewell,  she  squeezed  herself  under  the 
unliftahle  leather  curtain  that  hung  over 
the  door,  and  walking  with  lingering  steps 
across  the  matchless  portico,  reached  her 
carriage  by  the  descent  leading  from  the 
Vatican. 

While  she  was  thus  leaving  the  most  glo¬ 
rious  of  Christian  temples  at  one  point,  two 
young  men  were,  arm-in-arm,  approaching 
it  at  another.  One  of  them  appeared  to 
have  no  eyes  for  any  thing  but  the  solemn 
splendor  of  the  Oibric  he  was  approaching, 
hut  the  other,  to  whom  it  was  more  familiar, 
while  he  submitted  to  the  creeping  pace  at 
which  his  friend  mounted  the  flight  of  steps 
that  lead  to  the  gorgeous  entrance,  permit¬ 
ted  his  eyes  to  wander,  and  caught  sight  of 
the  light  figure  of  Bertha  as  she  descended 
the  graduated  slope  to  her  carriage. 

“  Let  St.  Peter  alone  for  one  moment, 
Vincent,”  said  he,  “  while  you  give  one 
look  to  the  most  delicate  looking  creature 
that  ever  condescended  to  bestow  herself, 
par  amour,  upon  mortal  man.” 

“  IIow'  can  you  snfler  such  a  one,  let  her 
wear  what  guise  she  w  ill,  to  draw  your  eyes 
one  single  moment  from  the  awful  splendor 
of  this  portico,  Lawry  ?”  replied  the  person 
he  addressed,  “  let  us  go  on.  And  yet,  I 
declare  to  you  that  I  almost  tremble  at  the 
thought  of  entering.” 

‘‘Nonsense!  you  shall  not  enter  till  you 
have  looked  at  that  girl,”  replied  Lawry, 
forcibly  directing  the  steps  of  his  vexed 
companion  the  way  he  wished.  ‘‘  I  really 
want  you  to  look  at  her,  Vincent,”  lie  added, 
more  seriously,  ‘‘  for  upon  the  word  of  an 
English  gentleman  I  have  had  some  pretty 
vehement  struggles  with  myself,  notwith¬ 
standing  what  I  have  said  of  her,  to  prevent 
my  seeking  an  introduction  in  the  hope  of 
making  her  my  wife.” 

Tliis  startling  avowal  produced  the  effect 
intended,  and  induced  Mr.  Vincent  to  bend 
his  steps  in  the  direction  indicated.  'Phe 
first  glance  he  caught  was  imperfect,  for  a 
column  intervened,  yet  it  was  suflicient  to 
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convert  the  next  step  into  a  bouiul,  and  at 
the  third  he  began  fairly  to  run  as  fast  as 
his  1  egs  could  carry  him  towards  the  re¬ 
treating  Bertha. 

But  all  the  speed  he  could  use  only  suf¬ 
ficed  to  make  him  perfectly  sure  that  it  was 
his  yrning  cousin  that  he  saw  before  him, 
and  then  the  active  Lnini  having  closed  the 
carriage-door  and  sprang  to  his  seat  behind 
it,  drove  off,  leaving  him  gazing  after  it 
with  a  look  so  bewildered  as  to  cause  his 
friend  a  hearty  laugh  as  he  approached 
him.  ' 

A  moment’s  reflection,  however,  restored 
Vincent  to  his  usual  composure.  He  re¬ 
sumed  the  arm  of  his  friend,  and  turning 
back  towards  the  portico  said  very  (|uielly. 

“  Yon  have  made  a  blunder,  Lawry,  that 
young  lady  is  an  acquaintance,  nay  more,  a 
relation  of  nrine,  and  as  little  likely  I  assure 
you  as  possible,”  he  added,  with  a  smile, 

“  to  deserve  the  mysterious  imputation  you 
have  cast  upon  her,” 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear  Vincent,” 
said  Lawry,  suddeidy  standing  still.  “  But 
I  need  not  do  so,”  he  addeil,  shaking  ofl 
the  air  of  embarrassment  with  which  he  had 
begun  his  speech.  ‘‘  It  is  idle  to  pretend 
to  apologize  for  an  offence  it  is  impossible 
I  can  have  committed.  Your  cursory  view 
of  that  fair  creature  deceived  you,  Vincent. 
She  is  no  relation  of  yours,  lake  my  word 
for  it.” 

“  But  I  will  not  lake  your  word  for  it, 
my  dear  Lawry,”  replied  Vincent,  laughing. 

“  I  assure  you  that  I  know  my  young  cou¬ 
sin  by  sight,  and  the  only  reason  that  1  am 
now  with  you  instead  of  being  with  her  is, 
that  I  know  not  her  address,  as  I  have  al¬ 
ways  written  to  her  poita  nstantn,  which  1 
have  done  again  this  morning,  requesting 
to  know'  w  here  she  is,  and  I  have  no  doubts 
or  fears  but  that  I  shall  get  an  answer  from 
her  to-morrow’  morning.  1  am  not  nmch 
in  the  habit  of  betting,  Lawry,  but  I  will 
lay  ten  scudi  to  one  that  if  you  sec  that 
young  lady  to-morrow  you  will  see  me  by 
her  side.” 

“  But,  my  dear  friend,”  returned  Lawry, 
looking  a  good  deal  embarrassed,  ‘‘  it  is  not 
only  the  lady,  but  her  carriage  and  servants 
which  1  am  certain  I  cannot  mistake.  1 
am  half  ashamed  to  confess  it,  but  the  fact 
is  that  I  have  followed  that  young  creature 
about  from  church  to  church,  from  ruin  to 
ruin,  from  gallery  to  gallery  for  weeks  past. 
I  know  her  bonnet,  her  mantle,  and  her 
gray  and  black  parasol  as  well  as  she  does 
herself;  and,  moreover,  I  confess  that  1  have 


condescended  to  gossip  with  her  rakt  dr 
place  till  I  know  every  circumstance  con¬ 
cerning  her.” 

”  Do  you  know'  the  name  of  the  family 
with  whom  she  is  living  ?”  demanded  Vin- 
cent. 

”  I  doubt  if  I  do,”  replied  his  friend, 

“  the  Italian  pronounced  the  name  in  a  man¬ 
ner  which,  though  he  repeated  it  a  dozen 
times,  was  perfectly  unintelligible  to  me. 

He  says  they  are  ail  Lnglisli,  bju  the  name 
sounded  Italian.  Huberii,  I  think  he  said, 
or  something  like  it.” 

‘‘  And  her  ow  n  name,”  said  Vincent,  col¬ 
oring  slightly. 

‘‘  That  he  could  not  tell  me,  frankly  con¬ 
fessing  that  It  was  too  difficult  for  him  to 

o 

remember.” 

”  Did  you  ever  speak  to  the  lady  yon 
mention?”  demanded  Vincent.  ‘‘Never!” 
was  the  almost  eager  reply. 

“  There  was  something  in  her  appearance 
which  impressed  me  with  a  feeling  that 
would  have  rendered  it  impossible  to  ad¬ 
dress  her  as  one  might  do  any  other  woman 
in  the  same  circumstances.  1  knew'  I  should 
make  a  fool  of  myself  if  I  ventured  to  get 
ac(juainted  with  her,  and  therefore  I  have 
ne\cr  obtruded  myself sutficiently  to  attract 
her  notice  for  a  single  moment.” 

‘‘  Now  theti,  Lawry,  1  think  the  n>ystery 
becomes  less  difficult  of  solution.  Had  you 
conversed  with  her  1  might  still  have  been 
puzzled.  But  I  think  you  will  allow  that 
it  is  more  likely  you  may  have  blundered 
about  the  identity  of  a  lady  to  whom  you 
have  never  spoken,  than  that  the  daughter 
of  Sir  Christopher  Harrington,  and  mv 
greatly  esteemed  young  cousin,  should  be 
living  in  the  manner  you  mentioned.” 

I  ‘‘  Most  assuredly  I  should  so  decide  were 
■  that  the  only  alternative  before  us,  Vincent. 
But  it  is  not.  My  theory  is  that  you  have 
mistaken  my  less  fortunate  lady  for  your 
fair  cousin.” 

‘‘  Do  not  let  us  talk  any  more  about  it, 
Lawry.  1  do  assure  yon  it  is  (piite  too  ab¬ 
surd  to  suppose  there  can  be  any  ptissible 
mistake  on  my  part.  But  let  us  go  some¬ 
where  else.  I  will  not  enter  St.  Peter’s  to¬ 
day.  Imlerd  it  was  a  treason  against  my 
cousin  Bertha  to  think  of  seeing  it  w  ithout 
her.” 

“Bertha!”  repeated  Lawry,  suddenly 
standing  still,  and  when  Vincent  turned  to 
look  at  him  his  whole  face  was  scarlet. 

“  For  heaven’s  sake,  Lawry,  what  have 
you  got  in  your  head  now?  you  look  as  if 
you  w  ere  going  to  fall  into  a  fit  of  apoplexy. 


it. 
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Wliat  is  it  has  made  you  change  color  so  j  “  Have  you  any  room  you  can  take  us  into 


veheinentl V  V’ 


for  a  few  minutes  ?  I  want  to  have  a  little 


For  a  moment  the  young  man  stood  irre-  conversation  with  you.” 


solute,  and  then  replied,  “  1  was  startled  by 
the  name  you  mentioned.” 


”  You  shall  he  welcome,  sir,  to  the  best 
I  have,”  replied  the  man  courteously,  ”  and 


What  name,  sir  ?”  said  Vincent,  ab-1  the  other  signore  too  if  he  likes  to  enter. 


ruptly. 


‘‘  The  name  of  Dertha,”  replied  Lawry,  nor?” 


l*erh.ips  you  have  found  a  job  for  me,  sig- 


(juietly. 


They  entered  the  humble  apartment  of 


‘‘  lie  very  careful,  Mr.  Lawry,  neither  in  '  the  va/rt  di;  place  accorditigly,  and  Lawry 
jest  or  earnest,  l(»  meulion  that  name  light-  j  immediately  addressed  their  host  as  fol¬ 
ly  !  1  certainly  do  not  mean  to  threaten  j  lows : 

you.  You  know  me  too  well  to  suppose  it.  ‘‘  We  have  just  been  at  St.  Peter’s,  Lui- 
I  would  only  warn  you  against  doing  what  gi,  and  there  we  saw  you  and  your  carriage, 
your  own  excellent  nature  would  lead  you  j  and  the  lady  upon  whom  you  are  attending, 
to  repent  of  biileriy,”  said  Vincent,  solemn-  i  This  gentleman  thinks  that  Ite  has  known 
ly.  j  her  formerly,  and  wishes  to  learn  from  you 

”  For  mercy’s  sake,  Vincent,  let  us  both  |  all  you  know  respecting  her  present  siiua- 
be  reasonable,  if  we  can,”  returned  the  j  tion.” 

other.  ” 'J'here  is  probably  s(utie  blunder  |  ‘‘Formerly,  sir?”  said  the  man  ;  “the 
in  this  business  that,  if  we  are  wise  enough  poor  lady  is  l«u)  young,  I  should  think,  for 
not  to  (juarrel  fir.st,  may  make  us  both  laugh  I  any  one  to  have  known  much  of  her  long.” 
when  it  is  understotul.  The  name  of  the  |  ‘‘  Young  people  may  be  known  as  well 

young  person  1  have  been  speaking  of  is  |  as  old  ones,  my  frienti,”  said  Vincent. — 
liertha,  a  coincidence  loo  remarkable  to  be  I ‘‘  Hut  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  how'  much 
easily  dismissed  as  accidental.  Her  ser-  j  you  know  about  her,  for  I  am  accpiainted 
vant  in  speaking  of  her  constantly  called  ,  with  her  family,  and  all  you  can  tell  will 
her  ‘  1m  Signuruta  Il'i  tha.'  Instead,  there-  ■  be  interesting  to  them.  Do  you  know  her 
fore,  of  tormenting  ourselves  and  each  olh-  name,  my  good  fellow  ?” 
er  by  disputing  about  what  is  possible  or  ‘‘  I  am  afraiil  I  don’t  know  how’  to  pro¬ 
impossible,  let  us  go  to  this  man  Luigi  nounce  it  properly,”  he  replied,  ‘‘  but  I  cer- 
Mandorlo,  and  learn  from  him  what  right  tainly  ought  to  know  it.” 


he  has  to  make  such  assertions  respecting 
this  lady  as  he  has  made  to  me.” 

“  Do  you  know'  where  to  find  him  ?”  iii- 
(juired  Mr.  Vincent. 

‘‘  Yes,”  replied  Lawry,  “  I  commenced 


‘‘  Is  she  called  Bertha  Harrington?”  said 
Vincent. 

”  Yes,  sir,  that  is  her  name,”  answered 
the  man,  without  the  least  hesitation. 

‘‘And  what  do  you  know  about  her?” 


my  acijuaintance  with  him  by  iiniuiring  continued  Vincent,  looking  more  puzzled 
where  he  might  be  found  in  case  I  or  my  than  ;darmed. 


friends  should  have  need  of  a  valet  dt 
plate” 


‘‘  No  harm  whatever,  sir,”  replied  the 
man  ;  “  at  least,  nothing  that  any  reasona- 


‘‘  Come  along  then  in  the  name  of  com-  ble  gentleman  ought  to  call  harm.  Because 
mon  sense,”  said  Vincent,  and  the  two  such  things  are  all  their  own  doing.  All  I 
young  men,  once  more  arm-in-arm,  set  olV  know  is  that  she  has  hired  me,  as  many 
at  a  rapid  pace  for  the  Piazza  di  Spagrra.  other  pretty  ladies  living  in  the  same  man- 
There  they  readily  obtained  the  addiess  ner  have  done  before,  and  that  1  wait  upon 
of  Luigi  Mandorlo,  and  immediately  repair-  her  and  she  pays  me.  I  may  perhaps  have 
ed  to  his  lodgings;  but  the  man  was  not  yet  said  to  this  gentleman  that  she  goes  about 
returned  from  his  morning’s  attendance  on  in  a  way  that  don’t  look  as  if  she  w  as  over 
the  signorina,  and  a  good  deal  of  impa-  and  above  devoted  to  the  gentleman,  who- 
tience  had  to  be  endured  while  the  almost  ever  he  is,  that  she  lives  with.  But  that 
ecjually  anxious  friends  promenaded  the  re-  was  oidy  guess  work  on  my  part.  What  I 
markably  dirty  street  before  his  door.  Soon-  did  not  tell  him  though,  because  I  have  only 
er,  however,  than  he  could  have  been  rea-  just  found  it  out,  is,  that  I  suspect,  poor 
sonably  expected,  the  man  appeared,  and  young  lady,  that  she  is  not  contented  with 


civilly  saluted  Lawry. 


her  condition,  and  that  she  is  going  to  make 


”  1  want  to  speak  with  you  for  five  min-  a  nun  of  her.self  in  the  same  convent  where 
utes,  Luigi,”  said  that  gentleman,  assurn-  my  sister  is.  My  sister  says  she  iis  pretty 
iug  the  tone  of  an  old  acquaintance. —  well  sure  of  it,  because  the  poor  young  lady 
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was  shut  up  witli  Father  IMaurizio  for  above 
two  hours  on  Wednesday  ;  and  to  the  truth 
of  that  I  can  testify,  seeiiij^  iliat  I  waited 
for  her  at  tlie  door  of  the  Santa  Consolazi- 
one  on  that  day  for  a  great  deal  longer  than  it.” 

that.”  “  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  the  word  of  so 

“  And  all  that  you  know  al)out  this  young  perfect  a  gentleman,”  replied  Luigi,  with 
lady  then  is,  that  she  pays  for  her  own  car-  a  profound  how,  and  dipping  the  stump  t)f 
riagP,  goes  about  seeing  all  the  curious  an  antiipiated  pen  into  a  bottle  of  ink,  he 
things  in  Home  without  any  companion,  scrawled  in  tolerably  legible  characters  the 
and  that  she  Innl  a  long  conversation  with  address  of  the  lloberlscs’  abode, 
a  Roman  Catholic  priest  last  Wednesday,”  'Fhe  two  gentlemen  then  took  their  leave, 
said  Vincent,  with  the  air  of  a  man  com-  hut  Vincent  did  mit  now  pass  his  arm  nn- 
pletely  relieved  from  all  his  doubts  and  <ler  that  of  Lawry.  Hut  jierhaps  this  was 
fears.  only  because  he  now  meant  to  pursue  his 

“  Yes,  signor,”  replied  Luigi,  ‘‘that  is  way  alone, 
all  I  know,  excepting  that  the  Italians  gen-  After  walking  in  silence  the  few  steps 
orally  see  through  these  kitid  of  things  which  brought  them  to  the  corner  of  the 
pretty  quickly,  and  that  we  may  often  be 
said  to  know  a  good  deal  more  than  we 
see.” 

‘‘  And  this  is  the  case,  I  presume,  in  love 
and  religion,  Cijually,”  said  V^incent, 

“  otherw  ise  you  conhl  scarcely  be  so  sure 
of  her  intending  to  become  a  nun,  as  you 
appear  to  be.” 

“  Why,  as  to  that,  sir,  1  have  not  only 
the  opinion  of  my  holy  sister  to  enlighten 
me,  but  also  the  lact  that  she  has  told  me  belter  authority  than  mine,  respecting  the 
this  very  day  that  she  shall  have  no  occa-  real  position  (»f  the  lady  who  has  been  the 
sion  for  my  services,  nor  for  the  carriage  principal  theme  of  our  conversation?” 
either,  beyond  the  current  month  for  which  ‘‘  Be  generous,  Vincent!”  cried  Lawry, 
we  were  last  hired.”  with  considerable  emotion.  ‘‘  You  must 

‘‘  Well,  then,  Mr.  Luigi  Mandorlo,  I  will  know  well  enough,  without  my  telling  you, 
not  trouble  you  with  any  more  inquiries,  the  contempt  and  indignation  in  w  hich  1 
except  as  to  the  present  address  of  the  ln»ld  myself  for  Imving  listened  to  the  gab- 
young  lady  in  question.  She  is  my  near  ble  of  such  a  fellow  I  But  it  is  not  him 

whom  1  should  desjiise,  it  is  myself.  An 
Italian  lackey  may  be  well  excused  for 
judging  after  his  kind,  hut  that  an  English¬ 
man  should  look  at  such  an  Englishwoman, 
and  be  so  beguiled,  is  monstrous — 1  have 
no  one  to  blame  but  myself.” 

“  1  think  so  too,”  said  Vincent  (juietly. 
gentleman  did,  we  never  make  any  objec-  ‘‘'I'hen  1  supjHisc  yon  mean  to  cut  me  as 
tion  to  answering  them,  because  it  is  most  a  punishment  for  my  folly  ?”  said  Lawry, 
likely  that  it  may  be  advantageous  to  both  colouring  to  the  ears. 

parties.  But  relations  you  .see,  signor,  are  ‘‘  By  no  means,”  rejilied  Vincent,  liis 
quite  difierent  ;  and  I  don’t  feel  as  if  it  good-humor  (juite  restored  by  the  genuine 
were  quite  lionorable  to  tell  you  where  she  .‘‘Utfering  w  hich  he  read  in  the  countenance 
lives.”  of  his  unlucky  friend. 

Vincent  smiled,  and  drawing  out  his  ‘‘  On  the  contrary  I  shall  have  much 
purse,  drew  from  it  a  jiiece  of  gold,  w  hicli  [ileasure  in  presenting  you  to  my  young 
lie  presento<l  to  the  conscientious  valet,  relation,  ami  w  ill  promise  not  to  say  a  word 
saying,  about  the  flattering  sort  of  attention  you 

“  In  this  case,  my  good  friend,  I  do  as-  have  been  paying  her — only  asking  you  in 
sure  yon  that  you  have  nothing  to  fear,  return  to  be  more  cautious  in  your  judg- 
You  w  ill  do  no  harm,  believe  me,  in  giving  ments  for  the  future.  I  suspect  that  both 
me  the  lady’s  address,  for  I  am  quite  sure  Englishmen,  and  Englishwomen  too,  are 


relation,  and  1  wish  to  see  her  immediate 
ly.” 

“  I  hope,  signor,  I  have  not  brought  the 
young  lady  into  trouble  by  any  thing  1  have 
said  ?”  replied  the  man,  looking  greatly 
disconcerted.  ‘‘  When  young  gentlemen 
make  inquiries  abmit  young  lailies,  like  this 


street,  Vincent  stood  still,  and  turning  to 
his  companion  with  a  smile,  rather  more 
quizzing  than  cordial,  he  said,  “  And  now, 
.Mr.  Law  ry,l  must  wish  you  good  morning, 
us  1  certainly  do  not  mean  to  lose  a  mc- 
ment  in  waiting  on  Miss  Harrington,  in  or- 
1  der  to  inform  her  of  the  result  of  her  anti¬ 
quarian  researches.  But  before  we  part, 
do  me  the  favor  to  tell  me  if  you  think  the 
testimonv  of  the  Signor  Luigi  Mandorlo  of 


of  getting  it  frtuii  another  quarter  to-rnor- 
row'.  But  as  1  am  impatient  to  see  her,  1 
would  preler  taking  it  now'.  This  Napo¬ 
leon  will  pay  you  for  the  trouble  of  writing 
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likely  enough  to  blunder  in  their  estimates 
of  each  other  when  meeting  in  a  foreign 
land.  They  are  seen  in  a  new,  and,  what 
is  to  them,  a  false  liglit,and  I  conceive  that 
the  outline  is  often  a  good  deal  distorted  by 
it.  Good  by  !”  and  Vincent  held  out  his 
hand  with  a  smile. 

Lawry  took  it,  and  pressed  it  gratefully, 
but  looked  very  much  as  if  he  knew  not 
whether  to  be  most  gratified  or  most  friglit- 
ened  at  the  llioughls  of  the  promised  intro¬ 
duction. 


While  the  name  and  fame  of  poor  Bertha 
were  undergoing  this,  to  her,  most  unsus¬ 
pected  discussion,  she  was  herself  exposed 
to  an  adventure  ecpially  unexpected. 

Mrs.  Roberts  was  jierfecily  well  aware 
that  Miss  Harrington’s  usual  manner  of 
spending  her  mornings  brought  her  home 
about  an  hour  before  their  usual  time  for 
diniii'T!  and,  therefore,  although  a  short 
interview  with  her  son,  subsetpient  to  that 
which  has  been  recenily  descril>ed,  left  her 
very  desirous  of  seeing  her,  she  sat  down 
very  patiently  to  wait  for  her  return  at  the 
expected  time.  It  was  therefore  with  great 
satisfaction  that  she  saw  her  drive  up  to  the 
door  a  full  hour  earlier  than  usual,  upon 
her  return  from  her  farewell  visit  to  St. 
Peter’s. 

Mrs.  Roberts's  carriage,  with  her  two 
daughters,  and  the  man  servant  in  attend¬ 
ance  on  them,  was  not  expected  to  return 
till  rather  later  than  usual,  so  that  the  inter¬ 
view  with  M  iss  IlarringtC'ii,  projected  by 
her  hostess,  was  not  likely  to  be  interrupted. 

As  Bertha  mounted  the  stairs,  she  per¬ 
ceived  Mrs.  Roberts  on  the  landing-place, 
waiting  to  receive  her. 

“  My  dear  Miss  Harrington  !”  she  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  I  am  so  glad  you  arc  come  back  ! 
Step  into  the  draw  ing-room  for  one  moment, 
for  1  want  to  speak  to  you.” 

Had  Bertha  wished  to  refuse,  she  would 
have  found  it  very  dillicult  to  d<»  so  :  but 
she  really  did  not.  The  certainty  of  her 
approaching  dcj)arture  had  softened  her 
heart  so  greatly  towards  Mrs.  R(»berts  and 
her  whole  family,  that  she  would  not  have 
been  guilty  of  the  least  rudeness,  to  avoid 
speaking  to  eiliier  of  them;  she  therefore 
entered  die  drawing  room  with  rather  a 
smiling  bow  of  acipiiescence,  though  she 
held  in  her  hand  an  unopened  letter,  which 
the  maid  servant  had  given  her  before  she 
came  up  stairs.  Nevertheless,  she  knew  at 


[the  very  fir.st  glance  that  it  w-as  from  Vin- 
I  cent,  and  the  facility  with  which  she  thus 
j  submitted  to  delay  the  reading  it,  was  a 
strong  proof  that  the  heavy  load  which  had 
been  taken  from  her  heart  by  the  commu¬ 
nication  of  Father  Maurice,  liad  produced 
an  excellent  eflect. 

“  Now  then  my  dear,”  said  Mrs.  Roberts, 
shutting  the  door,  “  I  have  a  very  great  fa¬ 
vor  to  beg  of  you,  and  I  feel  almost  sure 
you  w  ill  grant  it,  because  I  have  never  troub¬ 
led  you  with  asking  any  such  favor  before. 

1  have  just  got  a  ticket  sent  me  to  admit  us 
to  see  that  greatest  of  all  curiosities  that  has 
been  dug  up  where  they  are  building  that 
grand  new  church  to  St.  Paul,  outside  the 
town,  you  know,  my  dear.  This  is  the 
last  day  it  is  to  be  exhibited,  and  the  girls 
won’t  come  home  with  the  carriage  till  it  is 
t«io  late.  Will  you  have  the  great,  great 
kindness  to  take  me  in  your  carriage? 
There  is  plenty  of  time  before  dinner.” 

‘‘  You  are  perfectly  welcome  to  the  car- 
■  riage,  Mrs.  Roberts,”  replied  Bertha.  ‘‘  1 
I  am  only  afraid  that  it  is  driven  away.” 
j  “  No,  it  isn’t,  my  dear,  for  I  told  the 
I  maid  to  slop  it,”  replied  Mrs.  Roberts,  ex- 
ultingly. 

”  But  at  any  rate,  ma’am,”  returned  Ber¬ 
tha,  with  a  good-humored  smile,  “you  must 
condescend  to  go  without  a  footman,  for  1 
sent  olT  Luigi  with  a  message  to  a  shop, 
where  tliey  have  something  to  do  for  me 
that  I  want  to  have  finished  directly.” 

“  Oh  !  my  dear  !  that  won’t  make  the  least 
bit  of  difference  in  the  world,”  replied  xMrs. 

!  Roberts.  “  It  is  not  as  if  we  were  setting 

o 

I  oir  to  pay  visits,  you  know — that  would  be 
j  (piitc  a  ditfereni  ihing.  But  I  ilon’t  know 
I  yet,  my  dear  Miss  Harrington,  if  you  are 
j  (piiie  aware  of  all  the  favor  1  meant  l(»  ask 
j  of  you.  The  ticket  is  for  the  whole  family, 
and  it  will  be  loo  dismal  for  me  to  go  alone. 

I  I  should  take  it  as  so  very  particularly  kind 
1  if  you  would  go  with  me!” 

This  was  a  sort  of  rctpiest  which  Bertha 
would  most  jirobably  have  refused  point 
’  blank,  or  at  any  rale  granted  very  ungra- 
Iciously  had  it  been  made  to  her  a  week  be- 
:  fore,  but  the  certainty  that  she  w  as  soon  go- 
,  ing  to  leave  for  ever  the  home  which,  thouirh 
!  ilislasleful,  had  afforded  her  at  least  a  toler¬ 
ably  peaceful  shelter,  softened  her  heart, 
and  she  replied  without  manifesting  any 
symptoms  of  repugnance,  that  she  would 
certainly  accompany  her,  if  she  would  have 
the  kindness  to  excuse  her  reading  the  let¬ 
ter  she  had  just  received,  as  she  went  along. 

Mrs.  Roberts  of  course  told  her  that  she 
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should  not  mind  it  at  all,  and  they  set  off  I  assure  you,”  re[)lied  Mrs.  Roberts,  com- 
together.  po.^edly. 

'J'he  letter  was  from  Mr.  Vincent;  and  Bertha  once  more  opened  her  letter,  and 
deeply,  oh!  very  deeply  did  Bertha  rejoice  read  it  through,  and  having  closed  and  de- 
as  she  discovered  that  it  was  dated  from  an  jiosited  it  in  her  pocket,  she  again  looked 
hotel  in  Rome.  The  only  circumstance  out  of  the  window,  and  apparently  saw  some 
which  she  thought  could  at  that  moment  «)bject  that  startled  her,  for  she  suddenly 
have  increased  her  satisfaction  at  the  heal-  exclaimed,  “  Now,  then,  I  am  very  sure 
ing  news  she  had  heard,  had  now  occurred,  that  we  are  going  wrong,  for  1  see  the  trees 
Slie  should  see  her  cousin  William  before  in  the  burying-groimd  near  which  we  ought 
she  left  Rome,  and  she  should  be  able  to  to  have  passed  precisely  at  right  angles,  or 
imj)lore  him  before  they  parted,  to  promise  indeed  rather  behind  us.  M’hat  does  all 
her  that  he  would  submit  to  be  reconciled  to  this  mean,  Mrs.  Roberts?  1  really  cannot 
her  father,  and  to  pay  them  a  speedy  visit  at  spend  all  the  afternoon  driving  about  in  this 
Castle  Harrington.  way — I  want  to  get  home,  ma’am — I  have 

8he  scarcely  remembered  at  that  happy  a  letter  to  write.” 
monmnt  that  she  would  have  some  difticul-  And  Bertha,  as  she  spoke,  got  up,  and 
ty  in  explaining  to  her  cousin  the  reasons  put  her  head  out  of  the  window,  evidently 
which  had  led  her  to  take  so  sudden  and  so  with  an  intention  of  stopping  the  coachman, 
important  a  resolution  ;  but  she  remember-  “  My  dear  Miss  Harrington!  what  are 
ed  that  she  had  never  fully  explained  to  you  afraid  of?”  incpiired  Mrs.  Roberts, 
him  her  own  ideas  as  to  the  reasons  which  playfully  throwing  an  arm  round  her.  “  Do 
she  had  supposed  her  father  to  have  had  for  you  think  the  horses  are  running  away?” 
sending  her  from  him,  and  with  ecpial  can-  But  playfully  as  this  was  done  and  said, 
tion  had  she  avoided  expressing  to  him  the  the  caressing  action  of  Mrs.  Roberts^  was 
terrible  feelings  which,  when  they  were  last  sufficiently  vigorous  to  retain  the  young 
together,  had  made  her  return  impossible,  lady  in  her  seat  as  long  as  it  lasted. 

She  flattered  herself,  therefore,  that  her  This  period,  however,  did  not  exceed 
promise  to  Fatlier  Maurice  wouhi  iu  no  about  three  minutes,  during  which  Bertha, 
way  embarrass  her,  but  that  she  should  be  more  displea.‘<ed  by  the  freedom  than  alarm- 
able  to  explain  her  dejiarture  by  simply  stat-  ed  by  any  suspicion  as  to  its  cause,  sat  with 
ing  the  fact  that  she  was  tired  of  staying  immovablestateliness,onlyrepeatingatin- 
with  tlie  Robertses,  and  preferred  taking  the  tervals  of  about  one  minute  each,  “1  am 
chance  of  finding  a  more  comfortable  home  afraid  of  nothing,  Mrs.  Roberts.” 
with  her  father.  But  just  as  her  indignant  sort  of  submis- 

lu  such  like  meditations,  and  in  again  sion  to  this  strange  embrace  was  about  to 
and  again  reading  her  precious  letter,  the  give  way  before  her  irresistible  desire  to  get 
time  passed  (piickly  enough  without  her  rid  of  it,  the  carriage  stopped,  the  arms  of 
having  recourse  to  the  conversation  of  Mrs.  Mrs.  Roberts  were  withdrawn,  the  carriage 
Roberts.  That  lady,  indeed,  seemed  much  <loor  was  thrown  open,  a  large  cloak  (in 
less  disposed  to  converse  than  usual,  sitting  the  regular  melo-dramatic  style)  was  thrown 
very  profoundly  still,  neither  drawing  up  over  her,  and  before  a  single  thought  could 
the  windows,  nor  letting  them  down,  as  was  arise,  as  to  what  it  all  meant,  Bertha  felt 
usual  with  her,  and  looking  altogether  so  herself  seized  upon,  and  dragged  out  \»ith 
demure  and  sedate,  that  she  might  have  a  degree  of  violence  that  spared  neither  fier 
been  taken  for  a  well-drilled  figure,  per-  limbs  nor  her  nerves,  and  then  deposited 
forming  a  part  iu  a  state  pageant.  in  another  carriage,  which  darted  off  as 

At  Fength,  liowever,  Bertha,  who  liad  rapidly  as  four  Roman  post-horses  could 
more  than  once  before  visited  the  growing  make  it. 

si)lendors  of  St.  I’aul  at  Rome,  began  to  Bertha’s  first  efforts  were  directed  to  the 
think  that  they  were  a  great  w  Idle  getting  doing  battle  with  the  folds  of  the  cloak  that 
there.  b^t^“  w  rapped  round  her,  and  she  did 

“  What  direction  did  you  give  to  the  it  so  effectually  that  she  had  no  need  to  e.x- 
coachnian,  Mrs.  Roberts?”  said  she.  “I  haust  her  faculties  in  wondering  as  to  who 
don’t  think  the  man  is  coming  the  right  could  be  the  audacious  perpetrator  of  the 
way,  and  he  ought  to  know  the  road,  too,  exploit,  for  there  sat  Mr.  Kdw’ard  Roberts 
for  lie  has  been  liere  w  ith  me  two  or  three  beside  her,  his  arms  folded  in  an  attitude 
tiiiies.”  of  bold  defiance  across  his  breast,  his  legs 

“  I  (rave  him  the  proper  orders,  my  dear,  I  thrust  out  to  the  furthest  extent  that  the  ve- 
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hide  permitted,  and  such  an  awful  and  de- '  for  liis  partner,  and  a  pretty  strong  convic- 
termined  frown  upon  his  brow,  as  might  tion  tliat  she  would  not  hear  it  for  an  ir.- 
have  daunted  the  heart  of  most  young  la-  i  stant,  and  therefore  that  it  might  make  her 
dies  situated  as  Miss  Harrington  was  at !  troublesome.  So  he  pretended  not  to  per- 
that  moment.  ceive  that  she  was  looking  at  him,  and  only 

But  by  some  strange  peculiarity  in  that  said  in  reply  to  her  (piestion,  “The  moment 
young  lady’s  character,  she  positively  felt  j  of  explanation,  Miss  Harrington,  is  not  yet 
almost  as  much  inclination  to  laugh  as  to  •  come.” 

scream;  however,  she  did  neither,  but  look- j  As  if  perfectly  satisfied  by  this  answer, 
ing  very  deliberately  at  the  young  gentle- i  Bertha  settled  herself  very  (juietly  in  the 
man  for  a  moment,  she  said,  (juile  in  her  i  corner  of  the  carriage,  and  in  order  to  les- 
usual  tone  of  voice,  “  Will  you  be  so  obli-  sen  the  awkwardness  of  the  silent 
ging  as  to  inform  me,  Mr.  Edward  Roberts,  j  she  again  drew  the  precious  letter  from  her 
what  may  be  your  purpose  in  arranging  this'  pocket. 

unexpected  interview  ?”  j  But,  precious  as  it  was,  it  certainly  did 

Perhaps  it  was  the  novelty  of  some  of  the  not  at  that  moment  occupy  her  wholly  ;  for 
circumstances  attending  the  startling  situa-j  notwithstanding  her  comfortable  contempt 
tion  in  which  she  found  herself,  which  pre-  for  Mr.  Edward  Roberts  and  his  ridiculous 
vented  the  spirits  of  Bertha  from  sinking ^  attempt,  she  did  nevertheless  condescend 
under  such  a  paroxysm  of  terror  as  usually  to  bestow'  a  little  of  the  leisure  she  seemed 
besets  young  ladies  when  they  are  run  away  likely  to  enjoy  in  meditating  on  the  proba- 
with  against  their  will.  hie  motives  of  the  young  gentleman,  and 

But  it  must  be  confessed  that  there  was  the  easiest  and  readiest  means  of  gettimr 
something  so  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  rid  of  him. 

such  alfairs  in  the  part  which  the  young  As  to  his  motives,  a  much  duller  girl 
gentleman’s  mother  had  performed,  and  than  Bertha  might  easily  have  gnes.^sed 
moreover  an  expression  so  perfectly  un-  them.  Little  as  she  had  been  accustomed 
hackneyed  and  original  in  the  countenance  to  mix  herself  with  the  family,  she  had  seen 
of  the  youth  himself,  that  it  is  not  much  to  enough  of  their  proceedings  to  convince 
be  wondered  at  if  the  impression  received  her  that  they  were  often  distressed  for  mo- 
by  her  nerves,  was  also  out  of  the  common  ney,  and  strange  as  her  position  in  their 
way.  family  had  been,  and  totally  inconsistent 

The  letter  which  she  had  just  received,  with  her  station  as  was  her  being  with  them 
too,  announcing  the  proximity  of  a  protect-  at  all,  she  w  as  by  no  means  ignorant  of  the 
or,  whose  mere  name,  she  suspected,  would  high  consideration  in  which  they  held  that 
be  sufficient  to  paraly'ze  the  courage  of  her  station,  or  of  the  exaggerated  estimate  which 
ravisher,  perhaps  aided  her  coii'^iderably  in  they  had  formed  of  her  probable  wealth, 
the  task  of  sustaining  her  dignity  and  pre-  from  the  expenditure  which  her  father’s 
sence  of  mind.  Whatever  the  cause,  the  liberal  allowance  permitted.  These  two 
fact  certainly  was  that  Bertha,  though  she  facts  placed  sitle  by  side,  naturally  enoiiah 
felt  exceedingly  angry,  was  very  little  alarm-  j  led  to  tiie  obvious  conclusion  that  Mrs.  Rob¬ 
ed,  anil  appeared  to  aw'ait  a  reply  to  the!  erts  and  her  son,  to  say  nothing  of  the  rest 
question  she  had  asked  with  great  compo- 1  of  the  family,  thought  that  the  best  thimr 
su*e.  1  they  could  do  would  be  to  get  possession  tff 

The  young  man,  meanwhile,  who  had  |  her  fortune,  by  getting  legal  possession  of 
been  preparing  himself  for  a  scene  of  great !  her.self.  As  she  came  to  this  conclusion, 
violence,  and  who  having  no  very  particu-!  which  she  arrived  at  pretty  rapidly,  she  fell 
larly  tender  feelings  towards  his  compan- j  disposed  to  give  Edward  some  credit  for 
ion,  was  determined  to  carry  his  point  hvithe  discernment  which  had  prevented  his 
every  sort  of  violence,  short  of  actually  sti-l  ever  attempting  to  make  love  to  her. 
fling  her  in  the  huge  cloak  with  which  he|  “He  has  taken  by  far  the  better  way,” 
had  provided  himself,  was  at  first  a  good  thought  she;  “  but  it  will  not  do,  for  all 
deal  puzzled  as  to  what  lone  he  ought  to  that.” 

take  with  so  self-possessed  a  heroine.  At  Edward',  meanwhile,  was  a  good  deal 
one  moment  it  struck  him  that  the  best  way  more  puzzled  by  the  young  lady’s  demean- 
would  be  to  begin  making  violent  love  to  or,  than  she  was  by  his. 
her;  but  a  twofold  feeling  stopped  him,  “  Is  she  too  much  struck  by  the  firmness 
namely  the  extreme  disinclination  w  hich  he  of  my  manner  to  utter  another  word  ?”  he 
felt  for  the  occupation  himself,  with  Bertha  asked  himself,  without,  however,  being  at 
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all  able  to  return  himself  an  answer;  ami  neck  beneath  the  so-called  “  golden  yoke  of 
then  the  new  idea  suggested  itself,  that  af-  Hymen,”  had  long  been  regarded  by  vvid- 
ter  all,  perhaps,  her  pride  and  reserve  had  owed  dowagers  and  single  ladies  in  general 
only  been  assumed,  to  prevent  his  seeing !  as  an  irreclaimable  old  bachelor.  But 
what  she  really  thought  of  him.  “  If  so,  |  however  legibly  the  doom  of  the  unwedded 
ihe  business  would  be  more  easy  than  he  ,  had  been  written  on  the  page  of  his  desti- 
had  expected  to  find  it.  But  for  that,”  ny,  none  in  all  the  circle  of  his  friends, 
thought  he,  “  I  care  not  a  single  rush.”  |  wide  and  warm  as  it  was  for  the  rich  and 
And  thus,  in  tacit  mutual  detiance,  they  ;  heirless  Lord  Elmsdale,  seemed  less  likely 
rolled  along,  without  exchanging  another  to  share  in  the  immunities  of  that  unenvied 
word.  ;  lot  than  his  niece ;  her  first  ball  was  sig- 

I  nalized  by  the  conquest  of  an  English  carl, 

_  j  the  second  by  the  capture  of  an  Austrian 

I  count,  her  third  (ladies,  it  took  place  at 
:  Apsley  House,  conquering-ground  in  those 
THE  BELLE'S  CHOICE.  j  days,  whatever  it  may  be  now)  was  crowned 

^  ,  with  the  special  notice  of  the  Prince  Re- 

From  rru-xcr  s  Magiirme.  ,  *141  1  1 

I  gent,  and  a  waltz  with  Alexander  1  aulo- 
Georue  hi.  sat  in  the  polar  night  of  his  vitch,  autocrat  of  all  the  Russias. 
life’s  long  winter,  and  good  (pieen  Charlotte,  ;  The  winter  passed  away,  and  with  it  the 
in  all  the  solemnity  (»f  her  old-fashione<l  allied  sovereigns ;  the  succeeding  summer 
slate,  at  St  James’s;  the  glory  of  Brum- ■  brought  other  occupations  for  them;  but 

niel  had  departed,  and  the  beauty  of  Dev- ;  the  desperate  game  was  played,  and  For- 

onshirc  was  in  its  wane,  but  new  lights  had  tune  had  made  them  winners  before  another 
risen  on  the  world  of  London.  Carlton  •  London  season  gathered  again  from  uater- 
llouse  was  now  its  magic  mirror;  and  the  ing-places  the  idly  busy  of  the  West  End. 
season  of  1814  commenced  w  ith  more  than  ■  On  tlowed  the  gay  but  scandal-bearing  days 
usual  brilliancy  under  the  patronage  of  the  I  of  the  Regency,  and  from  that  eventful 
allied  sovereigns,  whose  coming  seemed  to ;  night  whose  triumphs  we  have  recorded, 
turn  the  British  Babylon  to  one  great  hall  Lady  Adela  Percival  rejoiced  in  all  the 
of  rejoicing  over  the  golden  image  of  em-  royalty  of  a  reigning  belle,  which,  though 
pires  smitten  without  hands.  j  more  limited  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames 

It  was  the  first  winter  of  peace,  though  j  than  on  those  of  the  Seine  or  Danube,  is 
the  storm  was  not  yet  over  ;  but  the  rank  nevertheless  sovereign  while  it  lasts.  The 
and  the  royalty  of  the  Continent  mingled  |  Court  Journal  reported  her  dress,  with  all 
in  banquet  and  ball-room  with  the  elite  ofj  its  brilliant  particulars  ;  the  Annuals,  then 
our  island-city  when  Lady  Adela  Percival.  in  their  spring,  were  embellished  with  her 
made  her  debut  on  the  stage  of  fashion,  or,  j  picture,  on  which  all  the  fashionable  poets 
in  the  expressive  phraseology  of  the  Lon- 1  wrote  verses  in  her  album;  llattered  and 
don  beau  monde,  her  ladyship  “  came  out.”  j  followed  by  the  one  sex,  envied  and  imitat- 
Few’  there  were  to  whose  first  appearance  ed  by  the  other,  her  victories  multiplied  as 
Fortune  had  accorded  so  many  advantages,  rapidly  as  those  of  the  Gallic  eagle  before 
and  fewer  still  were  they  who  could  better  the  northern  winter  had  breathed  upon  his 
appreciate  or  improve  them  than  Lady  i  wing.  Royal  dukes  and  German  princes 
Adela;  she  was  a  beauty  by  common  con- j  were  reckoned  in  the  number  of  her  suit- 
sent:  though  in  an  inferior  station,  her  j  ors,  yet  Lady  Adela  Percival  was  Percival 
claims  to  that  distinction  might  have  been  |  still.  Perhaps  the  lady  was  discreetly 
described  as  those  of  a  tall,  slender,  blue- 1  choice,  perhaps  it  was  hard  to  choose 
eyed  blonde  ;  accomplished,  of  course,  as  i  among  so  many  ;  but,  “  out  upon  Time  !” 
all  ladies  are;  for  her  education  had  cm- 1  as  our  English  Rousseau  has  said,  for  he 
ployed  the  utmost  abilities  of  more  than  a  lays  his  withering  hand  on  the  empire  of 
dozen  governesses,  besides  masters  of  all  Beauty  as  well  as  that  of  nations,  and  both 
sorts  in  every  possible  branch  of  learning  grow  grey  beneath  it.  Though  born  an 
fit  for  the  difTlgliter  of  an  earl,  for  such  she  |  heiress  and  brought  up  in  the  calm  cool 
was,  the  only  child  and  heiress  of  the  Earl  consciousness  ot  a  peerage.  Lady  Adela 
and  Countess  of  Lexington,  a  peeress  in  !  felt  her  sceptre  beginning  to  waver ;  rivals 
her  own  right,  and  entitled  to  considerable  I  with  younger  faces  were  rising  in  every 
expectations  from  Lord  Elmsdale,  her  ina-|  quarter  in  the  form  of  girls  whom  she  had 
ternal  uncle,  who,  having  never  bent  his  i  left  in  the  nursery  ;  and  young  ladies  will 
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come  out,  however  unjustifiable  the  step  '  yet,  wliat  is  still  more’ singular,  1  have  been 
may  seem  to  their  seniors  ;  and  Lady  Adela  told  he  never  had  an  aij'aire  du  ca  ur  in  his  v 

might  well  see  the  impropriety  of  such  life.”  With  all  her  hal)itual  and  aristocratic  1 

things  at  the  prudent  age  of  twenty-eight,  coldness,  the  eye  of  J^ady  Adela  brightened  c 

Her  father  was  a  Whig,  and,  of  course,  strangely  at  her  uncle’s  remarks,  and  she  t 


miles  deep  in  politics  ;  her  mother  loved  j  intjuired  with  more  than  ordinary  earnest-  r 

poetry,  or  at  least  endeavored  to  impress '  ness  how  long  he  had  known  Sir  Charles  J: 

that  fact  on  all  her  acquaintances,  and  her  j  Merrion.  “  Five  years,  I  think,”  said  the  t 

whole  time  was  employed  in  patronizing  ;  experienced  peer,  whose  memory  had  al-  s 

the  would-be  “  Childe  Harolds,”  who,  with  ways  took  ])arts  for  the  whole  of  past  time;  s 

turned-down  collars  and  sentimental  faces, ;  “  we  became  acquainted  in  Ireland,  about  J 

mierht  be  heard  declaiminjx  on  the  woes  of  the  time  of  your  comiimout,  and  that’s  loner  r 

life  in  every  drawing-room  of  the  metropo-  enough  ago.  Seriously,  Adela,  you  ought  i 

lis,  for  Byron  was  then  planting  the  wild  to  be  married  !” 


'  ^  ••••• 
luxuriant  laurels  that  have  grown  so  glori- I  His  niece  might  have  returned  the  com- 

ously  about  his  grave  ;  and  all  seemed  to  '  pliment,  but  Lord  FImsdale  proceeded  with  s 

think  Lady  Adela  quite  competent  to  man-  steam-like  speed,  for  he  was  now  on  what  « 

age  her  own  affairs  as  regarded  matrimony, '  might  be  called  the  railway  of  his  heart.  < 

with  the  exception  of  her  uncle,  Lord  Flms-  He  enumerated  her  junior  friends  who  had  i 

dale.  He  was  a  man  who  had  passed  his  gained  the  goal  of  matrimony,  though  with  I 

grand  climacteric,  and  seen  much  of  what  j)rospects  far  inferior  to  hers.  He  proved 

is  called  life,  having  been  successively  a  to  a  demonstration  that  youth  an<l  beauty  ^ 

beau,  a  scamp,  and  a  politician;  and  now  could  not  last;  and  after  directing  her  at-  ; 

when  both  himself  and  life’s  excitements  '  tention  to  the  public  contempt  heaped  on  1 

were  exhausted,  his  last  refuge  from  rnnui  single  life  in  general  and  on  single  ladies  in  i 

lay  in  watching  over  the  concerns  of  his  particular,  concluded  by  advising  her,  if 

niece,  who  had  always  been  his  special  fa-  she  meant  to  delay  any  longer,  to  turn  Cath- 

vorite,  and  whose  prolonged  state  of  single  olic  and  take  the  veil  at  once,  as  that  was 

blessedness  had  become  to  him,  perhaps  the  most  respectable  way  of  living  a  spin-  ] 

from  his  own  experience,  a  cause  of  secret  i  ster.  < 

alarm  and  profound  consideration.  I  “  Dear  uncle,”  said  Lady  Adela,  who  felt  i 

Lady  Adela  sat  in  her  boudoir  one  clear  :  both  piqued  and  amused  at  his  anxiety  on  i 

cold  morning  of  the  early  spring  ;  she  sat  the  subject,  “you  forget  that  it  may  not  be 

alone,  but  it  was  not  to  count  her  conquests,  entirely  my  own  fault.” 

nor  deliberate  on  her  dress  for  the  coming  i  “  But  I  know  it  is!”  said  liord  KImsdale, 

evening,  but  to  read  word  for  word  the  ,  impatiently.  “  Look  how  many  good  olfers 

speech  of  Sir  Charles  Merrion,  M.  B.  for  '  you  have  literally  thrown  away!  There  is 

Westborough,  which  had  created  a  sensa-  Lord  Glastonbury,  who  was  desperately  in 

lion  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  now  love  with  you.” 

graced  the  columns  of  the  J/f/rw/w" //cr«/r/.  !  “Yes,  after  Miss  Cottenham  refused 
“  Reading  an  M.  P.’s  speech,  as  1  exist!”  him,”  observed  Lady  Adela. 
said  Lord  Flmsdale,  who  had  entered  un- 1  “And  the  Duke  of  Hunrrerford.  who 
observed,  and  now  bent  over  her  shoulder,  would  have  laid  his  coronet  at  your  feet.” 

“Why,  child,  1  thought  you  understood!  “  After  having  mourned  two  dear  depart- 
the  value  of  time  better;  but  who  is  the  ed  duchesses,  and  grown  old  enough  to  be 
speaker?  Ah!  Sir  Charles  Merrion,  the  iny  grandfather,”  rejoined  his  niece, 
gentleman  who  danceil  with  you  all  last  “  And  the  Prince  of  Koningsberg,  who 
night  at  Lady  Carisford’s  !”  recjuired  but  a  little  encouragement  to  pro- 

“  I  believe  so,”  said  Lady  Adela,  laying  '  pose  for  you  in  form.” 
down  the  paper  with  well-assumed  indiffer- j  “After  the  French  actress,  whom  he 
cnce,  and  the  feelings  of  one  who  sacrifices  [  married  in  sj>ite  of  his  friends  and  family, 
the  present  to  the  future,  for  she  could  have  :  was  divorced  for  eloping  with  a  lieutenant 
spared  the  old  gentleman’s  company  just  U>f  cuirassiers.  Dear  uncle,  such  proposals 
then  ;  but  people  who  have  legacies  to  leave  ^  are  common  enough,  but  I  have  determined 
expect  attention.  j  never  to  resign  my  maiden  freedom  except 

“  Sir  Charles  is  certainly  very  talented,”  ]  for  pure  love.  I  believe  the  heart  can  love 
continued  her  uncle,  “  and  rich,  too,  they  !  but  once,  and  if  that  first  affection  spring 
say.  How  strange  he  is  not  married,  for  I  not  for  me,  I  will  never  bind  myself  to  the 
always  thought  him  a  charming  man  ;  and  j  urn  of  another’s  memory.” 
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“  Well,  Adela,  who  could  imagine  there  ' 
was  so  much  romance  in  ^our  composition  !  , 
But  if  that  be  the  case,  Sir  Charles  Merri-  | 
on  is  the  man,  for  no  one  can  accuse  him  j 
of  one  hour’s  llirtation  in  the  whole  course 
of  his  pilgrimage.  Don’t  blush,  Adela  !  | 
Sir  Charles  is  certainly  a  capital  waltzer,  j 
thoujih  on  the  wrong  side  of  forty,  1  dare  ' 
say,  young  and  handsome  as  he  looks  :  but 
some  people  never  grow  old,”  said  Lord  ' 
Elmsdale,  glancing  sadly  at  bis  own  fur- ^ 
rowed  face  as  reflected  in  the  opposite  mir¬ 
ror. 

“  Indeed,  uncle - ”  said  Lady  Adela. 

“Indeed,  my  dear,  I  see  ho w' the  case 
stands,  though  your  husband  ought  to  wear 
an  earl’s  coronet,  at  least,  since  he  is  your 
choice.  I  see  no  objection,  for  Sir  Charles 
is  too  clever  and  too  useful  to  the  cabinet 
to  remain  long  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
But  good  morning,  Adela,  and  be  sure  I 
will  keep  your  secret  till  the  proper  time 
and  her  uncle  hurried  out  of  the  room  be¬ 
fore  Adela  could  finish  her  intended  remon¬ 
strance. 

From  that  day  Sir  Charles  Merrion  was 
a  constant  visitor  at  Lexington  House;  and, 
as  the  spring  advanced,  rumors  of  an  ap¬ 
proaching  marriage  “  in  high  life”  were  ^ 
circulated  by  the  London  newspapers;  alii 
the  usual  ceremonies  of  courtship  were  ob- j 
served  (they  are  much  the  same,  good  read-  ^ 
ers,  from  the  palace  to  the  hut).  In  due  j 
time  Sir  Charles  proposed,  and  the  earl  and  I 
countess,  though  at  first  astonished  at  his  ^ 
assurance,  could  not  oppose  the  wishes  of  ] 
their  only  child,  supported  as  they  were  by  j 
the  preponderating  iiitluence  of  Lord  El  ms- 
dale.  Their  consent  was  accordingly  ob¬ 
tained,  and  the  marriage-day  fixed  on  the 
last  of  the  following  month. 

All  London  wondered  over  the  news, — 
some  at  the  heiress  of  Lexington’s  choice, 
some  at  Sir  Charles’s  got)d  fortune,  and 
some  that  one  so  long  deemed  unengageable 
was  at  last  engaged  ;  but  after  passing  the 
usual  criticisms  on  both  parties,  all  their 
friends  agreed  it  w  as  a  love-match,  and  ^ 
wished  them  every  happiness,  as  a  thing  of 
cour.se.  Lord  Lexington  half  forgot  the, 
opposition  interest,  and  his  countess  the 
drawing-room  poets,  in  the  all-engrossing 
subject  of  their  daughter’s  trousseau.  Lady 
Adela  had  f^tired  into  the  country,  for,  as 
might  be  expected,  she  was  wondrous  pru¬ 
dent  ;  and  Lord  Elmsdale,  having  nothing 
better  to  do,  employed  himself  in  cultivat¬ 
ing  most  assiduously  the  friendship  of  his 
intended  nephcw-iii-law.  I'liey  had  been 


long  acquainted,  and  that  acquaintance  now 
ripened  into  the  warmest  intimacy ;  but 
time  wore  away,  and  all  preparations  were 
completed,  the  w’edding  cards  were  engrav¬ 
ed,  and  the  bridal  tour  arranged  ;  and,  on 
the  eve  of  that  day  which  people  designated 
“  happy/’  the  lights  burnt  long  and  late  in 
a  handsome  hotel  of  Grosvenor  Place  (the 
house  was  sacred  to  the  lodging  of  single 
gentlemen)  ;  but  its  inhabitants  were  now 
gone,  some  to  the  Opera,  some  to  the  club, 
and  some  to  the  last  gay  assemblies  of  the 
London  season;  but  in  one  solitary,  though 
elegant  apartment,  there  sat  a  tall,  hand- 
!  some  man,  in  the  prime  of  life,  with  hair 
on  which  time  had  shed  no  silver,  and  fine 
i  expressive  face,  though  deeply  marked  with 
i  lines  of  thought,  or  it  might  be  care,  about 
j  the  brow.  It  was  Sir  Charles  Merrion, 
[employing  the  last  few  hours  of  his  bache- 
j  lor  life  in  arranging,  for  reasons  best  known 
1  to  himself,  the  contents  of  a  small  neglected 
desk,  which  had  not  been  opened  for  years. 
It  was  filled  with  old  papers  and  letters, 
j  carelessly  heaped  together  :  many  of.them 
Sir  Charles  read,  and  some  he  burned  :  but 
I  at  last  he  came  to  a  small  bundle  of  letters 
bound  up  with  a  faded  riband  ;  it  was  but 
loosely  tied,  for  the  knot  gave  way  in  his 
hand,  and  out  of  it  fell  a  long  lock  of  bright, 
but  jetty  hair.  Sir  Charles  caught  it  ere 
it  reached  the  ground;  but  what  dreams 
were  hidden  in  the  night  of  its  blackness, 
that  he  stood  gazing  upon  it  with  an  eye 
that  seemed  to  look  far  backward  on  the 
morning  of  his  youth  1  There  was  a  quick 
tap  at  the  door,  but  Sir  Charles  did  not 
hear  it,  and  the  next  moment  Lord  Elms¬ 
dale  stepped  into  the  room. 

“  I  have  intruded  on  you,  my  dear  fel¬ 
low,”  said  he,  “  but  the  fact  is  I  have  not 
seen  you  these  three  days,  and  could  not 
help  wondering  why  you  did  not  come  out, 
as  ail  the  world  does,  to  see  Kean  in  Ham¬ 
let. 

\  Sir  Charles  was  by  this  time  restored  to 
I  the  outer  world,  and  he  requested  the  old  peer 
I  to  be  seated,  at  the  same  time  declaring  his 
I  belief  that  ceremony  was  unnecessary  be- 
j  tween  friends  ;  but  the  rich,  dark  tress  in 
his  hand  had  caught  Lord  Elmsdale’s 
I  eye. 

“  Ah,  Merrion,  what  magnificent  hair  is 
that?”  said  he.  “  It  is  not  your  own,  and 
I  am  sure  it  is  not  Lady  Adela’s,  and  they 
say  you  never  looked  on  other  locks!  But 
tell  me,  is  it  your  sister’s,  for,  oh,  Charles, 
I  am  an  old  man  now,  but  I  would  go  far 
yet  to  see  the  head  that  wore  it  1 
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“  And  you  might  go  in  vain,”  said  Sir' 
Charles,  ”  for  that  head  lies  low  in  a  village 
churchyard  beside  its  native  Shannon.” 

”  And  did  it  fall  early,  Merrion,  in  the 
depth  of  its  dark  glory,  like  a  tree  cut  down 
at  midsummer  that  saw  no  whitening  win¬ 
ter  ?  Are  there  old  love,  and  untold  memo¬ 
ries,  and  tears,  about  that  tress  ?  Say,  and 
forgive  me  ;  for,  Charles,  I  too  have  had 
my  gourd.  There  was  a  girl,  long,  long 
ago,  when  I  was  young,  but  she  made  a 
better  choice  ;  her  sons  and  daughters  are 
married  now,”  continued  Lord  Elmsdale, 

“  and  I  am  a  bachelor  yet ;  but  the  curls  are 
white  as  snow  of  which  she  was  once  so 
proud,  for  they  were  dark  and  rich  in  their 
abundance,  but  never  such  hair  as  that, 
Merrion.  It  might  grace  the  brow  of  a 
princess,  young  and  worshipped  as  Tasso’s 
Leonora.”  There  are  times  when  hearts 
grown  cold  with  the  frost  of  years  and  hard 
in  the  ways  of  the  world,  open  and  melt  be¬ 
neath  some  ray  of  memory  as  the  glacier 
touched  by  the  sunbeam,  and  it  was  so  at 
that  moment  with  the  proud  and  prosperous 
Sir  Charles  Merrion,  as  he  spoke,  half  un¬ 
consciously,  in  the  power  of  the  past, — 

“  She  was  no  princess,  Elmsdale,  but  the 
daughter  of  an  Irish  peasant,  whose  cottage 
stood  on  my  father’s  small  estate  near  Lim¬ 
erick,  when  I  had  the  portion  and  prospects 
of  a  younger  brother,  the  yomigest  of  seven, 
one  of  whom  was  born  to  a  burdened  in¬ 
heritance,  for  my  father  had  been  wild  in 
his  youth,  and  the  rest  to  be  provided  for 
by  the  usual  resources  of  poor  great  fami¬ 
lies,  the  church,  the  army,  and  the  navy  ; 
each  had  its  due  proportion  from  our  house, 
but  I  was  the  last,  and,  as  my  mother  said, 

‘  the  flower  of  the  family,’  whose  fortune 
she  determined  should  be  made  by  mar¬ 
riage.  In  pursuance  of  this  plan  she  kept 
her  eye  on  every  heiress  in  the  province, 
and  occupied  her  mind  with  profound 
speculations  as  to  which  might  be  most 
easily  secured  from  my  very  infancy,  for 
she  had  no  daughter  to  wed,  and,  being 
naturally  of  a  match-making  turn,  all  her 
cares  in  that  particular  were  centred  in 
me.  She  was  a  handsome  and  somewhat 
clever  lady  of  ‘  Old  Ireland.’ 

“  My  father  was,  like  many  of  his  day,  a 
country  gentleman,  who  hunted  all  morn¬ 
ing  and  drank  all  evening.  His  heir,  my 
eldest  brother,  seemed  likely  to  inherit  his 
habits  as  well  as  his  fortune  ;  and  the  other 
five,  who  had  been  early  disposed  of,  were 
considered,  as  the  French  say,  ^  comme  il 
fauV  in  their  respective  professions.  I  was 


[Dec. 

left  entirely  to  the  management  of  my  mo¬ 
ther,  who  early  endeavored  to  press  upon 
my  mind,  as  far  as  frecpient  repetition  could 
do,  the  fact  that  I  had  no  fortune,  and 
must,  therefore,  endeavor  to  make  one  by 
tnarrying  an  heiress.  Well  I  knew  the 
letter  though  not  the  spirit  of  that  daily 
homily,  for  such  words  find  no  place  in  the 
heart  of  youth,  and  with  me  they  never 
went  farther  than  the  ear.  In  order  to  en¬ 
sure  my  success  in  the  proposed  path,  my 
mother  bestowed  more  attention  on  my  edu¬ 
cation,  at  least  as  far  as  fashion  was  con¬ 
cerned,  than  had  been  deemed  necessary 
for  that  of  my  brothers.  I  was  sent  to 
Eton,  though  they  had  put  up  with  Irish 
schools,  and  returned  in  my  seventeenth 
year,  bringing  with  me,  besides  many  un¬ 
mentioned  accomplishments,  testimonials 
from  all  the  masters  of  the  establishment, 
suflicient,  in  my  mothers  estimation,  to 
prove  that  I  was  like  all  favorite  sons,  a 
prodigy  of  learning  and  genius.  From 
home  I  adjourned  to  Trinity  in  Dublin. 
But,  Elmsdale,  do  you  remember  your 
seventeenth  summer?  You  shake  your 
head,  and  I  know  it's  long  ago,  but  some¬ 
how^  the  light  of  that  summer  linorers  lon^r 
tipon  the  memory,  like  the  sunset  of  child¬ 
hood,  rich  and  ro.sy  still.  Well,  it  w'as  one 
long  day  of  that  uuforgotten  summer,  when 
evening  was  falling  bright  and  breathless 
on  the*silvery  Shannon,  where  it  lies  lovely 
among  broad  meadows  and  busy  hamlets, 
waving  woods  and  swelling  hills  clad  in  my 
coufitry’s  everlasting  green;  I  had  been 
engaged  all  day  in  the  delectable  sport  of 
angling,  not  for  an  heiress,  but  salmon- 
trout,  for  old  Walton’s  craft  w'as  dear  to  me  ; 
but  I  had  baited  since  the  morning  and 
caught  nothing,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
giving  up  in  despair,  hard  as  il  is  to  go 
home  with  an  empty  basket,  when  about 
sunset  I  hooked  a  noble  one,  and  now'  bore 
it  in  triumph  to  my  mother.  The  way  was 
long,  for  I  had  w'andered  far  down  the 
broad  river’s  side,  and  the  district  was  com¬ 
paratively  new  to  me;  so  I  w'alked  on  ad¬ 
miring  alternately  the  scenery  and  my  trout, 
when,  on  passing  a  small  grove  or  rather 
copse  that  sheltered  a  sweet  green  valley 
at  a  sudden  bend  of  the  river,  I  was  startled 
by  a  young  voice  singing  at  my  very  side — 
but,  oh,  how’  sw’eet  and  clear  !  Elmsdale, 
its  tones  are  in  my  memory  yet,  aud  at 
limes  they  come  upon  my  sleep.  I  had 
not  been  at  Eton  for  nothing,  so  I  crept 
into  the  copse  and  peeped  through  at  the 
singer.  She  was  a  girl  about  my  own 
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years,  tall  and  slight,  and  beautifully  formed,! 
with  a  pale  xMilcsian  face  and  eyes  that: 
mij;lit  have  belilted  ‘Darllmla;*  for  they  | 
were  dark  as  night  ami  deep  as  the  sea  or  j 
the  southern  heaven  when  it  lies  without  a; 
cloud  in  the  light  of  its  uncounted  stars  j 
But  her  hair,  Elmsdale  !  you  see  this  tress,  j 
it  has  survived  her  many  a  winter,  and  j 
Time  has  dimmed  though  he  couhl  not  j 
blanch  it;  think,  then,  what  must  have; 
been  the  glory  of  the  living  growth  !  It  had  ^ 
fallen  from  its  simple  band,  and  almost! 
readied  the  ground  where  she  sat  spinning! 
at  that  lonely  cottage  door.  Her  garb  as' 
well  as  her  eiiijiloyment  spoke  her  of  the| 
humblest  class,  but  from  that  hour.  Elms- 1 
dale,  she  was  a  queen  to  me.  Her  song 
was  the  spirited  and  then  popular  ballad 
(for  it  was  the  year  ITBT),  ‘Ah,  grama- 
chree,  sweet  liberty,  poor  Ireland  asthore  !’ 
'I'here  were  high  hopes  and  visions  of  free-j 
doni  about  my  country  then,  caught  from 
the  mirage  of  the  French  Revolution.  ln| 
common  with  nearly  all  the  youth  of  the 
period  I  had  caught  a  portion  of  that  de¬ 
scending  mantle,  which  became  the  pall  of 
so  many  brave  hearts;  for  the  chill  of  pru¬ 
dent  years  and  interested  schemes  had  not 
yet  fallen  upon  me,  and  to  my  ear  the  song 
of  that  fair  young  girl  seemed  the  very  voiced 
of  inspiring  Liberty.  Some  words  might ' 
have  escaped  me,  but  I  know  not  what,  for! 
1  was  recalled  to  myself  by  seeing  the  girl  | 
slightly  redden,  and  then  burst  into  invol-| 
untary  laughter  as  she  saw  my  face  thrust! 
forward  and  stupidly  staring  upon  her  | 
through  the  leaves.  Thus  discovered  I ! 
could  not  leave  the  spot,  and  made  all  pos¬ 
sible  excuses  for  staying  ;  first  I  asked  for  a  j 
drink,  then  for  leave  to  rest,  and  lastly  pre-| 
sented  her  with  my  much-prized  salmon- j 
trout ;  for  alas !  by  this  time  my  mother  j 
and  her  chosen  heiresses  were  alike  for¬ 
gotten. 

“  ‘  Oh,  no,  sir!*  said  the  girl,  while  her  j 
look  betrayed  some  suspicions  of  my  sanity  ; 

‘  but  wait,’  she  added,  with  native  delicacy, 

‘  and  I’ll  bring  you  the  drink  in  a  thousand 
welcomes;  sure  it’s  sorry  I  am  that 
there’s  nothing  better  than  milk  in  the 
house  1’ 

“  But  her  glance  had  upset  my  Eton 
assurance,  for  I  was  but  seventeen,  and 
casting  trout,  basket,  and  all  at  her  feet,  1 
rushed  through  tiie  copse  and  never  ceased 
running  till  at  least  half-a-mile  nearer  my 
father’s  residence.  But  then  my  courage 

*  An  Irish  beauty  of  ancient  celebrity. 
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returned,  and  I  would  have  given  more  than 
I  have  ever  won  since  to  recall  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  speaking  to  her  which  had  been 
so  foolishly  lost.  Back  I  ran  on  the  im¬ 
pulse  of  the  moment,  but  by  the  time  I 
reached  it  the  cottage  was  closed,  and, 
peeping  through  a  crevice  in  the  low  door, 

I  saw  its  inmates  assembled  at  their  hum¬ 
ble  supper.  The  family  consisted  of  an 
elderly  but  fine-looking  man,  such  as  are 
sometimes  found  among  the  Irish  peasant¬ 
ry,  though  they  look  rather  like  the  sons 
of  princes.  From  his  resemblance  to  the 
dark-eyed  girl  who  sat  by  his  side  I  con¬ 
cluded  he  must  be  her  father;  and  with 
them  sat  a  young  man  of  their  own  rank, 
tall  and  powerfully  made,  with  a  dark  face, 
which  might  have  been  handsome  but  for 
the  small-pox  by  which  it  was  terribly 
marked.  I  knew  him  to  be  a  guest  from 
the  hospitable  attentions  paid  him,  which 
are  not  wanting  in  even  in  the  lowest  hut 
of  Ireland,  perhaps  a  remnant  of  the  land’s 
I  better  days,  when  it  was  called  the  ‘  Home 
1  of  Strangers ;’  and,  to  complete  the  picture, 

!  my  trout  was  hissing  on  the  coals,  doubtless 
I  to  give  savor  to  the  potatoes  which  smoked 
I  before  them.  Long  I  lingered,  but  I  could 
not  venture  in,  and  it  was  late  before  I 
reached  home  that  night.  But  it  is  need¬ 
less  to  repeat  the  ingenious  story  by  which 
the  absence  of  both  fish  and  fishing-tackle 
was  explained  ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  it  went 
otr  well,  and  from  that  evening  I  became  a 
most  devoted  angler.  Mv  station  was 
always  chosen  in  the  sunny  and  sheltered 
nook  where  that  cottage  stood,  for  the  girl 
was  always  spinning  at  its  open  door,  and, 
as  might  be  expected,  our  acquaintance 
[irogres.sed  rapidly.  She  learned  my  name 
and  1  hers;  it  was  Catherine  O’Neill. 
Her  mother  and  three  young  brothers  had 
been  swept  to  the  grave  many  years  before 
by  that  terrible  but  frequent  visitant  of  the 
the  Irish  cabin,  typhus  fever;  and  she  lived 
alone  with  her  fatiier,  who  was  a  small 
farmer,  or  rather  cottar,  but  regarded  with 
some  degree  of  deference  in  the  neighbor- 
hood,  not  only  as  a  prudent  man  and  a  very 
,  pious  Catholic,  but  also  as  the  descendant 
1  of  one  of  the  once  noble  but  now  nameless 
;  families  of  Ireland,  and  the  slnadow  of  that 
I  fallen  house  seemed  to  hang  about  the  old 
,  man,  for  his  language  and  manner  were  as 
I  much  superior  to  those  of  an  ordinary 
j  peasant  as  his  personal  appearance ;  and 
!  the  same  distinctions  had  literally  descend¬ 
ed  to  his  daughter.  There  was  an  appear¬ 
ance  of  taste,  too,  about  their  cottage,  alas ! 


i 
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and  at  once  recognized  liim  as  the  young 
man  I  had  seen  in  tliat  stealthy  peep  at  the 
interior  of  the  cottage,  for  his  fierce  and 
deeply  marked  features  were  not  easily  mis¬ 
taken.  I  afterwards  learned  that  his  name 
was  Maurice  O’Laughlin,  that  he  was  a  dis¬ 
tant  relation  and  a  Iona  declared  lover  of 
solitary  cottage  with  its  well-enclosed  and  j  Catherine,  who  possessed  both  a  cottage 
better-cultivated  garden,  the  small  green  |  and  a  boat  of  his  own,  for  by  trade  he  was 
in  front,  and  the  rose  and  honeysuckle  j  a  boatman  of  the  Shannon,  and  his  father 


tjO/m 

but  rarely  found  among  the  humbler  homes  j 
of  Ireland,  which  I  then  ascribed,  as  1  | 
would  have  done  any  improvement,  to  the 
presiding  genius  of  Catherine. 

“  They  rise  before  tne  still  in  the  light  of 
those  summer  days;  the  sweet  sequestered 
valley,  the  green  overhanging  grove,  the 


trained  over  its  white  walls  and  round  its 
shining  windows  till  their  blossoms  crowned 
the  summit  of  the  low  roof,  and  Catherine 
seated  beneath  their  shadow  at  the  open 
door,  with  her  clean  linen  gown  and  still 
unrivalled  beauty,  and  the  broad  river 
sweeping  on  like  a  sheet  of  broken  light, 
with  my  rod  stuck  fast  into  the  sunny  bank 
and  my  line  floating  idly  on  its  waters, 
while  I  sat  beside  her  scarcely  moving 
wheel.  Wonder  not,  Elmsdale,  nor  blame 
my  girl  for  lending  such  a  ready  ear  to  one 
so  far  above  her  station  ;  but  remember  we 
were  both  young,  and  you  see  not  the 
gradations  by  which  our  friendship  grew. 
Yet,  young  as  we  were,  had  the  shadow  of 
a  passing  traveller  crossed  the  nearest  road 
or  a  sound  reached  our  ears  like  the  com¬ 
ing  of  Catherine’s  father,  oh,  how  rajiidly 
was  the  motion  of  Catherine’s  wheel  in¬ 
creased,  and  how  quickly  did  I  retreat  to 
my  fishing  station  and  become  absorbed  in 
the  mysteries  of  hook  and  line. 

“  All  stratagems  are  lawful  in  love  and 
war,  and  for  some  time  the  secret  was  our 
own.  Catherine’s  father,  who  fished  some- 


and  mother,  whose  only  child  he  was,  had 
died  about  the  time  that  O’Neill’s  family 
was  made  so  small ;  but  the  old  man  was 
opposed  to  his  suit,  for  Maurice  was  known 
to  be  a  wild  character,  and  a  most  active 
member  of  one  of  those  secret  societies 
which  were  then  so  common  among  the 
Irish  peasantry  :  jierhaps  he  thought  justly, 
that  a  politician  of  any  rank  rarely  makes 
a  good  husband  ;  and  Catherine  seemed  to 
be  much  of  her  father's  opinion. 

“  What  Maurice  said  to  her  I  could  not 
hear,  for  the  sound  of  her  wheel,  and  the 
low  tone  in  which  he  spoke,  eflectually  pre¬ 
vented  me;  but  at  first  his  words  were  sad 
and  earnest,  judging  by  the  expression  of 
his  face  ;  and  at  length  it  ajipeared  he  said 
something  which  displeased  Catherine,  for 
her  eye  flashed  and  her  colour  heightened  : 
she  had  a  high  spirit,  though  born  to  s[)in 
at  a  cottage-door.  Maurice,  too,  grew  an¬ 
gry,  but  it  passed  (piickly  away  ;  and  they 
jiarted  with  a  few  cold  words,  yet  1  marked 
his  dark  eye  which  had  rested  on  her  with 
a  glance  so  soft  and  sorrowful,  kindle  with 
a  wild  and  scorching  fire  as  he  turned  on 


times  himself,  observed  my  devotion  to  the  j  me.  1  looked  the  young  peasant  full  in  the 
sport,  and,  knowing  me  to  be  the  son  of  his  face,  with  a  full  consciousness  of  the  advan 


landlord,  he  often  gave  me  the  benefit  of  his 
experience,  till  by  degrees  we  became 
intimate.  But  I  soon  found  a  more 
troublesome  acquaintance.  One  morning, 
when  O’Neill  had  gone  to  work  in  his  field 
as  usual,  and  I  had  stolen  up  to  sit  with 
Catherine,  we  were  surprised  by  hearing 
the  plash  of  oars,  and  looking  up  I  saw’  a 
light  boat  rowed  by  a  single  man  coming 
rapidly  down  the  river.  Of  course  I  was  ,  pride  and  anger;  and  I  added,  in  the  might 
off  to  my  rod,  but  had  scarce  touched  it  j  of  my  chivalry,  ‘  I  am  determined  to  horse- 
when  the  stranaer  brought  his  boat  to.the  whip  him  if  ever  he  comes  here  again!’ 
bank  on  which  I  stood,  and  fastening  it  to  j  Catherine  looked  me  in  the  face  with  a 
an  old  tree  that  bent  almost  to  the  water, 
he  leaped  on  the  sand  and  walked  directly 


tage. which  my  rank  and  personal  attrac¬ 
tions,  real  or  imaginary,  had  given  me  ;  he 
paused  for  a  moment,  as  if  about  to  speak, 
and  then  seeming  suddenly  to  recollect  him¬ 
self,  jumped  into  his  boat,  cut  the  fastening, 
and  w'as  out  of  sight  in  a  few  moments. 

“‘Catherine,  my  girl,’  said  I,’  ‘what 
did  that  fellow  say  to  ofl’end  you?’  for  the 
young  man's  behaviour  had  roused  both  my 


up  to  Catherine,  who  was  now’  spinning 
with  the  most  praiseworthy  diligence  ;  con¬ 
trary  to  the  usual  customs  of  Ireland,  he 
passed  me  without  either  sign  or  salute, 
except  a  wild  glance  of  anger  and  suspi¬ 
cion.  1  knew  he  had  observed  us  together. 


'  smile,  for  she  w  as  far  w  iser  than  I ;  and  it 
might  be  that  the  impossibility  of  fulfilling 


my  threat  crossed  her  mind  at  the  moment, 
for  Maurice  could  have  twisted  me  like  a 
green  withe ;  but  her  look  grew  more  seri¬ 
ous  as  she  said, — 

“  ‘  No,  no,  Charles,’  for  I  had  petitioned 
against  being  called  Mr.,  and  love  broke 
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tlown  the  barriers  that  rank  had  raised  be-'  ’08,  so  fatal  to  the  hopes  and  liomcs  of  Irc- 
tween  us;  ‘  don’t  mind  him,  for  he  is  strong  ^  land  :  many  of  my  college  companions  were 
and  fierce,  and  does  not  value  gentlemen  deeply  engaged  in  the  insurrection,  and  I 
besides,  he  never  said  or  meant  ill  to  me, ,  might  have  heen  so,  heart  and  hand,  for  my 
only  he  has  thoughts  of  his  own  about  youth  was  full  of  dreams  ;  hut  the  events 
this  world,  and  they’re  still  dark.’  I  felt  of  a  single  day  had  power  to  turn  the  cur- 
half  displeased  with  Catherine  for  keeping  rent  of  my  elforts  and  aspirations  to  a 
the  conversation  from  me,  convinced,  as  1  colder,  but  far  more  safe  and  certain  course, 
was,  that  it  regarded  myself;  but  she  seem-  “  Sometime  before  the  outburst,  while 
ed  determined  on  silence,  and  ever  after,  the  country  was  still  ipiiet,  though  rumors 
though  she  received  me  kindly,  and  often  of  discontent  and  conspiracy  reached  us 
watched  for  my  coming,  yet  she  was  always  from  every  cpiarter,  1  returned  home  to 
more  reserved,  and  at  times  very  thought-  spend  the  Christmas  holydays,  to  the  great 
ful.  Her  father,  too,  seemed  to  entertain  delight  of  my  mother,  as  it  afforded  an  op- 
some  suspicion,  for  he  lingered  longer  about .  portunity  of  cultivating  the  acipiainfance  of 
the  cottage,  and  returned  more  frequently  the  Livingstons,  an  aristocratic  English 
from  his  work  when  I  was  in  the  neighbor-*  family,  though  a  small  one,  for  it  consisted 
hood;  and  his  conduct  towards  me  became  i  only  of  a  widow  lady  and  her  daughter,  to 
coldly  respectful.  All  this  I  attributed  to  whom  1  had  been  introduced  in  Dublin,  and 
Maurice  O’Laughlin,  though  he  did  not  who  were  now  on  a  visit  in  our  iieighbor- 
again  visit  Catherine,  and  she  never  spoke  hood.  My  mother  had  become  very  inti- 
of  him.  But  I  saw  him  often  with  his  boat  mate  with  them  ;  for,  as  she  remarked, 
on  the  river,  as  if  watching  n»y  movements;  ‘  'riiey  were  suitable  acquaintances.’  'Fhe 
and.  Heaven  forgive  me,  I  could  willingly  Hon.  Mrs.  Livingston  was  a  large,  hand- 
have  sunk  him,  boat  and  all,  had  thatchari-  some,  but  mindless  woman,  for  whom  this 
table  act  been  in  my  power  :  but  the  season  wide  and  wondrous  world  afforded  but  two 
passed,  and  1  must  go  to  Trinity, — Cathe-  subjects  of  conversation — the  state  of  her 
rine  and  I  parted.  Alas,  for  those  first ,  nerves  and  the  state  of  the  weather;  her 
partings!  they  come  on  our  after-days  like  daughter,  whom  she  called  Sophia  Matilda, 
the  sorrow  for  the  early  dead,  sad,  but  was  cast  in  the  mother’s  moidd  ;  but  hav- 
blessed  in  its  memory.  We  parted  as  the  ing  been  a  maid  of  honor  to  old  (lueen 
young  and  the  loving  part,  with  tears,  and  Charlotte,  she  had  studied  conventional 
vows,  and  hopes,  never  to  be  fulfilled.  No  rules  and  court  etiquette  till  both  life  and 
letters  passed  between  us;  for  the  arts  of  thought  seemed  frozen  within  her,  and  she 
page  and  pen  were  as  little  known  to  Cuth- ;  walked  the  world  like  a  living  glacier,  clear 
erine  as  they  were  at  the  period  to  most  of  and  faultless,  but  chilling  the  atmosphere, 
her  sex  and  station;  and  she  could  not  as  far  as  her  influence  extended  ;  but,  Elms- 


bring  herself  to  employ  the  hedge-school-  dale,  she  was  an  heiress,  with  a  clear  in¬ 
master  as  amanuensis,  general  and  confi- ;  come  in  her  owji  right  of  more  than  ten 
dential  secretary  though  lie  was  to  the  whole  thousand  a-year.  I  know  not  how  it  was 
neighborhood ;  but  she  wore  a  small  locket  that  my  mother  discovered  so  many  tokens 
with  my  hair  set  in  it, — the  only  present :  of  the  lady’s  partiality  for  me,  which  I  could 
the  girl  ever  would  accept  of  all  that  means  never  perceive  :  but  the  season  was  a  gay 
and  inclination  prompted  me  to  offer.  It  one  in  our  district  in  spite  of  a  coming  re- 
was  given  in  exchange  for  one  long  and  [  hellion  ;  and  my  mother  manoeuvred  admi- 
jetty  curl — the  same  that  you  have  looked  rably,  for  we  sat  next  each  other  at  three 
on,  Elmsdale  ;  but  the  curling  beauty  has  |  dinner-parties,  danced  four  times  at  two 
gone  from  it  now.  The  night  was  deepen-  j  consecutive  balls,  and  then  1  found  an  op¬ 
ing  around  us,  and  our  farewell  was  hurried  I  portunity  of  stealing  away  to  see  Catherine 
and  stealthy,  when  I  received  that  ringlet,  |  in  her  quiet  cottage  on  the  banks  of  the 
but  it  kept  her  memory  with  me  sacred  in  Shannon.  I  should  have  done  so  long  be¬ 
lts  silence,  through  the  strife  of  college  fore,  for  my  heart  was  true  to  the.  peasant- 
emulation  and  scenes  of  city  gaiety  ;  ami  |  girl ;  but  she  and  her  father  had  been  ab- 
often  when  ^n  the  brink  of  the  darker  vor-jsent  in  a  distant  part  of  the  county,  per- 
tex  of  city  vice,  into  which  many  of  my  j  forming  what  was  called  ‘  A  Station,’  at 
companions  plunged  so  deeply,  the  light  of  one  of  those  holy  wells  which  popular  su- 
that  clear  young  eye  would  rise  upon  my  '  perstition  then  regarded  as  the  ‘  Belhesdas’ 
soul,  winning  it  back  to  purity  ar  d  peace.  '  of  the  west. 

“  The  following  year  was  that  of  luckless  [  “1  had  gone  out  on  the  old  pretext  of 
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fishing;  it  was  a  cold,  clear  winter  niorn-J 
iHg,  and  1  concluded  the  old  man  was  gonej 
to  work,  but  on  approaching  the  cottage  I 
heard  the  sound  of  voices  within,  and  my 
own  name  pronounced  in  a  lone  of  scorn,  1 
which  made  me  pause  involuntarily  at  the 
door :  it  was  not  entirely  closed,  and  through  ; 
the  openinor  I  saw — though  they  evidently  ^ 
had  not  observed  me — Catherine  and  Mau¬ 
rice  O’Laughlin  in  earnest  conversation J 
The  girl  seemed  troubled,  and  1  thought 
looked  paler  than  when  I  had  seen  her  last;  j 
but  Maurice  continued  with  vehemence, — 

“  *  Don’t  mind  him,  Catherine;  with  all 
his  fair  promises  there’s  no  truth  or  trust 
in  any  of  his  sort, — sure  they  think  no  more  ( 
of  us  than  the  green  grass  they  trample  on,  j 
as  if  we  were  made  for  their  service  or 
pleasure;  that’s  the  very  notion  of  the  | 
young  graceless.’  i 

“  ‘He  is  not  graceless,’  said  Catherine, 
fiercely.  j 

“  ‘  He’s  graceless  and  shameless,  too,  j 
Catherine,’  said  Maurice,  in  a  deeper  tone, 

‘  or  he  would  not  try  to  cross  a  poor  girl’s  j 
way.  Would  he  stoop  to  marry  a  Catholic 
and  a  cottar’s  daughter,  or  would  his  bigot- 
ed  father  and  his  proud  mother  suffer  it? 
No,  no,  girl,  they  would  see  him  in  his 
grave  first  ;  but  the  villain  has  no  such 
thought — he  will  marry  one  of  the  wax- 
works  they  call  ladies,  when  he  has  spent 
enough  of  his  father’s  money  at  college  in 
learning  all  the  evil  Dublin  can  teach  him 
— and  little  teaching  will  do,  God  knows. 
But,  Catherine  dear,  choose  a  boy  of  your 
own  station,  for  you  never  knew  a  girl  come 
to  good  by  thinking  of  one  the  world  set 
above  her;  not  that  I’m  speaking  for  my¬ 
self,  for  I  know  your  heart  never  warmed 
to  Maurice.  God  send  you  a  better  hus¬ 
band,  and  a  wiser  one  ;  but,  Catherine,  I 
am  going  away,  and  may  never  see  you 
more.’ 

“  ‘  And  where  are  you  going,  Maurice?’ 
inquireil  Catherine. 

“  ‘  Oh,  no  matter,  dear;  but  there’ll  be 
great  work  in  the  country  by-and-by,  for 
the  day  of  reckoning’s  coming.’ 

“  ‘  You  speak  strangely,  Maurice,’  said 
the  girl,  looking  earnestly  in  his  face,  as  he 
spoke  the  last  words ;  ‘  but  when  will  you 
come  back  ?’ 

“  ‘  Maybe  never,  Catherine  ;  there  was  a 
wise  woman  when  1  was  born,  that  told  my 
mother  ‘  I  had  far  to  go,  and  much  to  see,’ 
for  there  was  strange  fortune  before  me. 
But  it’s  not  for  that  I  care.  Oh,  Cathe¬ 
rine,  Catherine  dear,  take  care  of  yourself; 
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)ut  if  you  should  ever  come  to  trouble,  and 
vant  a  friend,  mind  that  Maurice  O’Laugh- 
in  is  your  brother,  and  he’ll  be  even  with 
them  that  would  bring  a  tear  to  your  eye, 
or  a  breath  on  your  fair  fame.’ 

“  ‘  I  saw'  Maurice  moving  to  the  door, 
and  would  not  be  caught  listening,  so  I 
darted  into  the  little  grove  behind  the  cot¬ 
tage,  and  the  next  moment  saw  the  young 
man  come  out,  accompanied  by  Catherine, 
whose  hand  he  clasped  with  a  murmured 
blessing  in  Irish,  and  a  look  of  affection, 
whose  depth  1  felt  even  then  was  purer  far 
than  mine  ;  then,  turning  hastily  away,  he 
walked  rapidly  down  the  river-side,  and  was 
soon  beyond  my  vision. 

“  Catherine  stood  still  in  the  place  where 
he  had  left  her  ;  but  there  was  a  strong  ex¬ 
pression  of  great  mental  suffering  and  fixed 
resolution  in  her  look,  as  if  some  dark  but 
mighty  conviction  had  reached  her  spirit 
for  the  first  time  in  her  life. 

“  ‘  Catherine,’  said  I,  emerging. from  my 
hiding-j)lace,  for  the  girl’s  look  half-fright¬ 
ened  me,  and.  the  words  of  Maurice  were 
still  ringing  in  my  ears.  She  turned  and 
recognized  me,  but  did  not  smile  as  usual, 
though  her  self-possession  seemed  restored  ; 
but  she  w'elcomed  me  home  in  something 
like  her  wonted  tone.  ‘  Catherine,’  said  1, 

‘  I  w'ould  have  come  to  see  you  before,  but 
they  told  me  you  w'ere  at  the  Holy  Well.’ 

“  ‘  Ah,  no  matter,  Mr.  Merrion,  you  have 
fine  ladies  to  see  ;  but  listen,’  she  continu¬ 
ed,  laying  her  hand  on  my  arm,  for  I  was 
w^ild  with  surprise  and  anger,  ‘  come  to  see 
me  no  more.  I  wish  you  well,  Mr.  Mer¬ 
rion  ;  and  I’ll  think  of  you  well  and  kindly 
maybe,  when  I  am  an  old  woman  ;  but 
poor  Catherine  O’Neill  is  not  the  girl  for 
you  to  think  of.  Now',  w  hat  would  your 
father  and  mother  say,  and  what  would  you 
say  yourself,  if  any  of  your  great  friends 
would  find  it  out?’ 

“  ‘  I  don’t  regard  them,  Catherine,’  cried 
I,  for  I  fell  that  this  was  the  work  of  Mau¬ 
rice;  an<l  I  could’nt  bear  to  think  that  he 
had  made  even  Catherine  suspect  me ;  for, 
ah,  Elmsdale,  the  heart  of  the  young  is  still 
faithful,  and  I  was  young  then.  ‘  I  don’t 
regard  them.  I’ll  marry  you,  Catherine, 
this  night,  this  minute,  if  you’re  willing  ? 
Let  my  father  and  mother  say  as  they  will ; 
when  we  are  once  married,  they  can’t  part 
us;  and  should  they  disown  me,  we  will  be 
all  the  world  to  each  other.’ 

“  Catherine  looked  me  in  the  face  with  a 
sad  and  a  solemn  gaze,  and  then  said  in  a 
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tone  so  calm,  and  almost  so  stern,  that  I’ 
scarce  believed  it  was  her  voice, —  ^ 

“  ‘  Mr.  Merrion,  for  the  loss  of  your  place 
and  station — for  the  loss  of  your  mother’s 
love,  and  your  father’s  fortune,  what  would 
you  gain  hy  marrying  me  V  I 

“  ‘  All  1  want — your  love,  your  beauty,' 
Catherine.’ 


“  ‘  Ay,  with  poverty  and  shame,’  said 
the  girl,  her  last  words  struck  a  chord  that 
had  not  been  touched,  and  made  me  think 
of  the  ways  and  means ;  in  positions  like' 
mine  at  that  moment,  such  matters  are  apt ! 
to  be  overlooked  ;  but  Catherine  was  no  | 
trifler,  and  her  last  warning  words  made  me! 
feel — oh,  how  keenly — my  utter  depend¬ 
ence  on  the  will  of  my  family,  and  from  ' 
that  moment  my  resolution  was  taken. — 

‘  You  speak  true,  Catherine,’  said  I ;  ‘to 
marry  now  would  plunge  us  both  in  pover¬ 
ty,  for  my  friends  would  never  forgive  it  ; 
but  we  are  both  young.  I  will  work  ;  1 
will  strive  to  make  a  fortune  of  mv  own, ' 
and  then,  Catherine,  you  will  share  it  with 
me.  Let  us  promise.  Here’s  my  hand.’  | 

“  ‘No,’  said  Catherine.  ‘  Merrion,  you  ' 
are  the  same  to  me  you  ever  were  ;  but  let  | 
there  be  no  promises  between  us,  for  they 
cannot  keep  hearts  from  forgetting  ;  and  I 
will  not  forget  you.  But  come  here  no ; 
more ;  my  father  would  be  angry,  and  so  | 
would  yours.  Such  meetings  bring  no  good,  i 
and  we  can  be  true  without  them.  You  i 
will  see  many  a  fairer  face,  and  when  you  ' 
see  them,  remember  you  are  free.  But  keep  ! 
the  long  curl  I  gave  you,  for  I  have  the 
locket  yet ;  and  farewell.  Go,  go,  for  there 
comes  my  father.’ 

“  Catherine  wrung  my  hand  as  she  spoke ; 
but  she  had  gone  into  the  cottage  and 
closed  the  door  almost  before  I  was  aware, 
and  when  the  old  man  came  in  sight  I  was 


most  diligently  fishing  at  my  old  station  on 
the  river’s  side. 

“  Many  a  cold  morning,  and  many  a  win¬ 
ter  day,  I  was  there  while* the  holydays 
lasted,  but  I  saw  no  more  of  Catherine,  and 
at  last  discovered  that  she  had  gone  on  a 
sort  of  visit  to  the  house  of  a  rather  wealthy 
relative  situated  in  the  neighborhood.  I 
knew  the  girl  too  well  and  respected  her 
too  much  to  attempt  intruding  upon  her 
there.  But  on  the  very  day  on  which  we 
parted,  while  listening  with  all  the  patience 
I  could  muster  to  a  long  lecture  from  my 
mother  on  the  impropriety  of  being  out 
when  Mrs.  Livingston  and  her  daughter 
called,  as  she  said,  on  purpose  to  see  me 
(for  the  good  lady’s  confidence  in  the  pow¬ 


I 


I 


er  of  my  attractions  was  not  yet  shaken), 
there  arrived  a  letter  from  one  of  our  rela¬ 
tives  who  had  been  long  connected  with 
the  Irish  government,  and  was  regarded  as 
a  person  of  considerable  infiuence  and  dis¬ 
tinction.  I  know  not  whether  it  was  the 
pride  of  place  and  power,  or  the  chilling 
pressure  of  ofiiciai  business,  that  estranged 
the  man  from  his  kindred,  but  that  letter 
was  the  first  token  of  remembrance  we  had 
receivied  from  him  for  many  years.  Per¬ 
haps  the  troubled  prospect  of  the  times 
brought  the  feeling  of  age  and  its  loneliness 
upon  him,  for  he  had  never  married,  and 
having  no  son  to  provide  for,  he  at  length 
remembered  me  as  being  his  namesake,  and 
wrote  in  the  tone  of  a  great  relation  promis¬ 
ing  all  sorts  of  |-aironage  and  an  official 
situation  as  soon  is  I  was  cpialified  to  fill  it*. 

“  Here  was  a  prospect  of  working  my 
own  way  to  independence  and  honor — of 
being  enabled  one  day  to  marry  Catherine, 
and  realize  the  dream  of  my  heart  by  rais¬ 
ing  her  to  a  station  which  I  still  believe  she 
would  have  adorned.  No  sacrifice  seemed 
too  great  for  that,  and  though  I  loved  my 
official  relative  little,  and  still  less  the  path 
he  had  marked  out  for  me,  yet  I  caught  at 
the  proposal  as  a  climber  grasps  at  the  first 
rough  branch  that  may  help  his  uncertain 
fooling.  F'rom  that  hour  I  was  indefatiga- 
ble  in  the  studies  requisite  for  my  appoint¬ 
ed  path,  which,  crooked  and  dusty  as  it 
was,  appeared  the  only  sure  one  to  interest 
and  preferment.  Rest,  pleasure,  and  friend¬ 
ship,  alike  were  disregarded;  the  old  love 
of  fatherland  and  liberty  was  forgotten  ;  but 
Catherine’s  eye  was  still  the  star  that  lighted 
me  on. 

“The  Irish  rebellion,  long  anticipated, 
and  it  was  said  secretly  fomented  by  the 
then  government,  burst  forth  only  to  be 
overthrown  and  crushed.  The  first  panic 
was  over,  and  the  work  of  proscription  and 
vengeance  going  on,  and  I  who  had  yet 
neither  part  nor  lot  in  the  tumult  of  the 
limes,  was  returning  late  one  sultry  even¬ 
ing  from  the  house  of  a  college  friend, 
through  a  part  of  the  fast-decaying  and  half- 
deserted  liberty  of  Dublin.  I  was  alone, 
and  my  thoughts  went  back  to  Catherine ; 
but,  searching  for  the  jetty  tress  in  my 
breast,  where  it  was  worn  for  many  a  year 
while  that  bosom  kept  its  youth,  1  found  it 
was  gone,  having  probably  fallen  at  a  spot 
where  I  recollected  partially  opening  my 
coat  and  vest,  when  oppressed  by  the  close 
and  stifling  heat  of  the  atmosphere.  Late 
as  it  was,  1  hurried  back,  for  that  tress  was 
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to  me  like  the  liond  of  hope  ami  memory  ;  1 
hut,  ou  approaching  the  jilace,  judge  of  my  : 
surprise  when  I  perceived  hy  the  light  of  the 
moon  that  now  shone  over  the  roofs  of  the  j 
dark  high  houses,  a  stranger  in  the  dress 
of  a  seaman,  with  the  long  shining  lock  in  i 
ms  hand.  I  saw  the  moonlight  glistening  on 

^  O  O  1 

the  hair,  hut  the  stranger’s  face  1  could  not , 
see,  for  it  was  bent  down  and  earnestly  gaz- 1 
ing  on  his  prize.  My  hand  was  on  it  be-; 
fore  he  perceived  me;  but  at  my  request  to; 
have  it  restored,  he  looked  up,  and  1  knew  ! 
Maurice  O’Laughlin.  | 

“  'riiere  was  a  wild  expression  of  grief, 
and  fierceness  in  his  eye  as  he  recognized  ; 
me.  j 

“  ‘  And  what  business  have  you  with  that 
hair?’  he  said,  sternly;  ‘and  where  did] 
you  get  it?  Listen  :  1  have  long  thought 
you  had  designs  on  that  girl,  and  I  know 
the  doings  of  your  kind;  but  now  I  warn 
you  if  evil  to  her  or  hers  comes  of  it.’ 

“  ‘  Take  that  for  your  warning,’  cried  I, 
striking  him,  for  the  little  discretion  1  had 
seemed  to  forsake  me  at  the  moment ;  his 
words  had  recalle«l  in  full  force  all  I  heard 
him  say  at  the  cottage,  and  those  dark  sug¬ 
gestions  had  lain  like  an  iron  weight  on  my 
memory,  for  there  was  a  shadow  of  truth 
in  them,  and  I  knew  they  had  influenced 
Catherine,  and  my  feelings  towards  him 
were  those  of  a  slandered  rival.  i 

“  The  blow  was  scarcely  given  when  he' 
sprung  upon  me  with  the  force  and  fury  of 
a  tiger;  and  it  might  be  that  he  had  cause; 
for  hatred  too.  Though  far  his  inferior  in  ; 
strength,  I  grappled  with  him,  for  anger  and  ; 
desperation  had  given  me  power;  but  ouri 
conflict  was  short,  for  the  night  patrol 
pounced  upon  us,  and  both  were  taken  into ; 
custody.  I 

“  Maurice  made  desperate  eflbrts  to  es- ; 
cape,  and  no  wonder ;  for,  as  I  afterwards  j 
discovered,  his  name  had  been  long  on  the  j 
list  of  the  proscribed  as  one  of  the  most 
active  agents  of  the  late  rebellion  ;  for. 
though  a  peasant,  his  zeal  and  knowledge 
were  far  above  his  class.  Now,  however, 
he  was  arrested,  and,  as  might  be  expected, ' 
my  name  was  conspicuous  on  his  trial  and  ' 
conviction,  which  almost  immediately  fol¬ 
lowed.  Willingly,  indeed,  would  I  have 
given  up  all  connexion  with  the  aflfair,  but 
circumstances  drew  me  into  it,  and  as  the 
transaction  facilitated  in  some  degree  my 
appointment  to  the  promised  post,  I  was 
henceforth  numbered  among  the  many  who 
had  ‘  found  a  way  out  of  the  rebellion’s 
wreck  to  rise  in.’  The  last  thing  I  heard 


[Dec. 

of  Maurice  O’Lauglilin  was  that  he  was 
under  sentence  of  death  in  Kilmainham 
jail ;  but  the  night  before  his  intended  ex¬ 
ecution  he  contrived  to  escape,  by  wrench¬ 
ing  the  bars  off  his  w  indow  and  scaling  the 
prison  wall.  Some  time  after  I  received 
through  the  post-oflice  in  a  blank  cover  the 
long  lock  that  had  led  to  his  arrest,  which  I 
had  tried  in  vain  to  recover,  for  the  dread 
of  involving  Catherine’s  name  had  prevent¬ 
ed  me  from  taking  aught  but  secret  mea¬ 
sures,  and  1  know  not  why  it  was  sent  at 
last.  What  became  of  Maurice  was  never 
known,  but  my  friend  Major  Phillips  has 
told  me  of  a  Colonel  Count  O’Laughlin,  one 
of  the  bravest  oflicers  of  the  Irish  legion  in 
the  service  of  France,  who  fell  at  the  head 
of  his  regiment  at  Vittoria  ;  and,  Elmsdale, 
from  his  description,  I  believe  him  to  have 
been  the  same  with  tiie  boatman  of  the 
Shannon. 

J  “  Meantime,  the  march  of  changing 
I  years  went  on,  old  friends  died  and  young 
j  ones  were  married  ;  some  of  my  family 
.  went  and  did  likewise,  and  the  Hon.  Miss 
I  Livingston  became  the  Countess  of  Lexing¬ 
ton  and  mother  of  Lady  Adela  l*ercival. 
They  said,  indeed,  that  the  lady’s  brilliant 
marriage  was  much  to  her  mother’s  liking 
and  little  to  her  own;  but  she  gained  a 
coronet,  and  has  been  lady  patroness  of  the 
British  Helicon  ever  since.  Manhood 
came  upon  me  in  the  midst  of  strife  and 
toil,  the  bustle  of  public  business,  and  the 
thirst  of  sleepless  ambition.  Some  of  my 
hopes  were  crowned,  and  some  were  dead 
that  had  once  been  brightest,  and  I  felt  the 
greenness  departing  from  my  soul.  The 
alter  had  grown  dim,  but  the  faith  was  still 
unchanged,  for  still  one  light  of  my  better 
days  shone  on  through  many  shadows — the 
love  and  the  memory  of  that  peasant  girl. 

“  I  had  written  innumerable  letters,  but 
never  received  an  answer ;  I  had  often  tried 
to  see  her  in  secret,  but  ail  in  vain,  for  she 
kept  her  first  resolution,  and  we  met  no 
more  ;  but  I  learned  from  time  to  time  that 
he  w'as  well,  still  unmarried,  and  residing 
with  her  father  in  the  same  quiet  cottage. 
Seven  years  bring  many  changes ;  I  had 
toiled  up  the  slippery  steps  tliat  led  to  pow¬ 
er  and  fortune,  1  had  served  the  powers 
that  were  with  useful,  if  not  disinterested 

zeal,  and  having  secured  a  considerable 
1  *  “ 

;  estate,  to  prove  1  was  not  forgetting  myself, 
I  was  created  a  baronet,  and  returned  as  a 
{  ministerial  member  for  an  English  borough. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  natural 
1 1  should  wish  to  visit  my  native  place. 
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“  I  did  so  with  a  brilliant  retinue,  an  iin-I  not  all  for  that,  hut  the  boy  you  spoke  of. 
worn  title,  and  a  splendid  equipage,  yet  j  God  f«)rgive  the  hand  you  liad  in  his 
less  from  the  pride  of  proving  that  I  had  I  troubles.  He  said  what  he  believed,  and 
made  my  own  fortune,  than  from  the  desire  it  was  spoken  for  good,  for  he  was  brave 
of  showing  Catherine  how  much  1  could  and  true,  and  never  left  the  cause  of  his 
offer  her  with  my  hand.  1  country  when  things  went  wrong  with  it 

“  The  first  congratulations  of  my  family  for  peace  and  profit  like  the  sons  of  the 
and  friends  (the  latter  had  multiplied  mar-  gentry.’ 
vellously  of  late)  were  scarcely  over,  and 
their  first  inquiries  answered,  when  I  took 
my  way,  alone  and  unattended,  though  not 
with  all  the  caution  of  former  days,  for  now  of  my  unchanging  constancy,  the  return  for 
I  went  with  the  consciousness  of  one  who  ^  all  the  sacrifices  1  had  made,  and  all  I  came 
had  the  will  and  the  power  to  make  a  noble  to  offer  ?  I  could  not  well  speak,  for  I  felt 
offering  to  that  early  shrine.  '  like  one  who  had  raised  a  strong  and  stately 

“  It  was  a  dav  of  that  same  sweet  summer  ,  edifice  and  saw  it  falling  in  ruins  at  his  feet, 
time  in  which  I  first  beheld  them.  The  |  But  I  rememher  some  harsh  and  scornful 
river,  the  valley,  and  the  cottage,  were  the  words  about  wedding  one  who  would  not 
same  ;  I  saw  (VNeill  far  off  at  work  in  the  deign  to  be  her  mistress,  and  Catherine  and 
fields,  and  there  was  Catherine  herself  I  parted  for  ever. 

spinning  in  the  old  accustomed  jilaceat'  “  Elmsdale,  I  stood  on  that  spot  again, 
the  open  door.  But  the  traces  of  age  1  had  tried  distance,  and  politics,  and  plea- 
seemed  deepened  on  the  old  man’s  frame,  sure,  and  another  year  had  passed,  but 
and  the  girl  had  grown  to  a  dark  and  stately  nothing  would  grow  over  the  trace  (jf  that 
woman,  yet  the  same  queenly  beatity  was  first  love,  and,  iti  spite  of  anger,  in  spite  of 
still  u[)ou  her  brow,  and  the  same  dark  disajipointments,  ay,  and  in  spite  of  pride, 
glory  on  the  jetty  hair.  I  sought  the  cottage  once  more  ;  but  her 

“I  was  by  her  side  in  an  instant,  and  slie  father  dwelt  there  alone,  for  Catherine’s 
knew  me  at  the  first  glance,  but  betrayed  grave  was  green  beside  her  mother’s  in  the 
neither  surprise  nor  joy,  and  merely  an-  village  churchyard. 

swered  my  warm  salutation  with  ‘Good  “  The  people  of  that  parish  have  won- 
morning,  Sir  Charles  Merrion.’  !  dered  to  see  a  marble  monument  over  the 

“  The  sound  of  that  new  title  from  her  cottar’s  daughter  ;  and  the  old  man’s  soli- 
lips  fell  upon  my  heart  like  early  frost,  and  tary  days  went  down  in  peace  and  plenty, 

I  spoke  in  the  pride  and  pi(jue  of  the  mo-  but  they  were  not  long;  and  1  have  kept 
ment,  ‘  Catherine,  I  am  Charles  who  spoke  that  lock  bound  up  among  my  mother’s  lel- 
to  you  of  marriage  when  a  boy  without  por-  ters  and  tokens  of  early  friendship,  things 
tion  or  prudence.  The  slanders  of  an  en-  which  to  other  minds  might  seem  to  have 

vious  peasant  made  you  suspect  me  then,  but  small  affinity,  but  to  me  they  unite  in 

and  now,  with  wealth  and  honor,  I  return,  pointing  out  the  bright  sjiots  of  the  past, 
to  prove  the  truth  of  my  first  promise,  while  the  rest  of  my  j»)urney  lies  far  iii  the 
Catherine,  will  you  be  Tiady  Merrii>n  V  shadow  of  darker  years.” 

“Catherine  looked  me  in  the  face,  and  “And  shall  I  tell  this,”  said  the  listener, 
her  eye  was  clear  and  cold,  but  I  thought  half  musingly,  “to  Lady  Adela  Percival, 
the  desolation  of  years  was  in  its  depth  who  seeks  for  nothing  but  first  love  in  a 
as  she  said, —  .  husband  ?” 

“  ‘  No,  no,  Sir  Charles,  I  was  not  born  “  .Vsk  of  your  own  discretion,  Elmsdale, 
to  a  title,  and  1  don’t  covet  it.  1  am  thank-  and  let  your  experience  say  how  many  of 
fill  and  sorry,  too,  that  you  should  have  this  world’s  wedtled  can  tell  what  steps  have 
thought  so  long  of  the  poor  girl  you  liked  passed  over  the  heart  before  them.  But 
when  you  were  young  and  simple,  but  your  the  girl  who  loveil  me  in  my  youth  and  left 

wife  should  be  your  equal  in  birth  and  me  in  my  splendor  is  of  the  dead,  and  can 

breeding,  which  I  am  not,  as  your  friends  have  no  rival,  for  time  has  no  power  to  de- 
know  well^and  you  would  soon  discover,  stroy  that  untried  illusion,  as  he  does  with 
and  I’ll  be  the  cause  of  no  man’s  late  re- '  all  liviim  love.” 

,  O 

pentance.  Between  your  people  and  mine  ! 

there  is  a  great  gulf  of  separation  ;  it  can-’  The  following  day  was  rich  with  bridal 
not  be  passed  in  this  world,  and  they  say  it  robes  and  gay  with  a  bridal  cortegr,  but 
is  as  wide  in  the  world  to  come.  Yet  it’s  i  the  wedding  passed  like  other  weddings 


“  1  could  have  borne  all  the  rest,  but 
Catherine’s  last  words  were  like  a  two- 
edged  dagger.  Was  this  the  recompense 
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valley  to  the  very  verge  of  the  pastures. 
Until  of  late  years,  tlie  prevailing  opinion 
existing  in  the  vicinity  was,  that  these  sum- 
inits  were  inaccessible;  experience  had 
however  (in  the  case  of  one  of  them) 
proved  the  contrary  ;  tlie  Shreckhorn,  or 
Peak  of  Terror,  having  been  surmounted 
by  three  Swissnaturalisls,  with  their  guides, 
after  immiuent  danger  and  dilliculty,  leav¬ 
ing  on  the  summit  an  undeniable  proof  of 
their  achievement  in  tlie  shape  of  a  llag- 
statf,  which  1  afterwards  discovered  through 
a  telescope :  nevertheless,  by  the  guides 
and  chamois  hunters  of  the  Grindelwald, 
the  exploit  is  not  yet  credited. 

The  untr«)dden  summit  of  the  central  or 
great  peak  of  the  Wetterhorn  had  therefore 
been  to  me  an  object  of  ambition  for 
months  ;  it  was  not,  however,  until  my  ar¬ 
rival  at  Interlacken  that  I  jiroceeded  to 
obtain  information  as  to  the  feasibility  of 
my  project.  Among  the  resident  guides, 
there  were  but  two  really  good  mountain- 
ger.  ^Ve  have  now  the  pleasure  to  publish  eers ;  by  one  of  these  I  was  informed  that 
an  interesting  personal  narrative  of  that  bold  all  attemjits  to  scale  the  Wetterhorn  from 
and  hazardous  adventure.]  Grindelwald  had  proved  fruitless,  and  that 

The  valley  of  Grindelwald,  situated  in  the  only  plan  was  to  proceed  to  tlie  Grim- 
the  heart  of  the  Pernese  Oberland,  may  scl  (situated  at  a  height  of  (5, 570,  feet),  on 
justly  be  considered  the  formidable  rival  to  the  southern  slope  of  the  great  chain,  and 
that  celebrated  spot,  above  which  tower  that  here  we  should  meet  tlie  most  intrepid 
the  mighty  masses  of  the  monarch  of  all  and  adventurous  mountaineers  of  the  lier- 
European  mountains.  It  is  true  the  valley  nese  Oberland — the  men  by  whom  the  in- 
of  Grindelwald  cannot  boast  the  presence  vincible  Jungfrau  had  been  successfully 
of  a  Mount  Blanc;  it  is,  nevertheless,  the  compiered  some  years  previous.  Acting, 
chosen  spot  around  which  the  giants  of  therefore,  on  the  advice  of  this  guide, 
the  Swiss  Alps  have,  as  if  by  one  consent,  whom  I  immediately  engaged,  we  started 
grouped  themselves.  from  Interlacken,  on  Thursday,  the  4th  of 

This  valley  is  bounded,  on  its  southern  j  July,  at  six  o’clock  in  the  evening,  arriv- 
aspect,  by  three  mountains,  the  loftiest  (if  ing  at  Grindelwald  at  ten  P.  M.  1  now 
we  except  the  Pinsteraarhorn)  of  the  whole  had  full  opportunity  of  satisfying  myself  as 
range;  to  the  right,  the  Klein  lligcr,  or  regards  the  previous  statement  of  the  guide. 
Great  Giant,  in  the  centre  the  Mettenberg,  which  I  found  to  be  perfectly  correct.  We 
surmounted  by  the  Shreckhorn  (Peak  of  therefore  left  Grindelwald  the  following 
Terror),  and  on  the  left  the  three  summits  morning,  proceeding  across  the  Great  Shie- 
of  the  Wetterhorn,  (Peak  of  Tempe.'ts) ;  deck,  passing  at  the  foot  of  the  glaciers  of 
the  first  of  these  (the  Eiger)  attains  the  Schwartzwald  and  llosenlaui,  &:.c.,  and  ar- 
height  of  1*2,000  feet;  the  second,  10,201  riving  at  Meyringen  at  eight  in  the  even- 
feet;  the  last,  1*2,11)4  feet  above  the  sea  ing.  We  again  left  at  an  early  hour,  con- 
level.  Seen  from  the  village  of  Grindel-  tinuing  our  course  up  the  valley  of  the  Aar, 
wald,  they  present  the  appearance  of  stu-  passing  the  villages  of  Im  Grand  and  Gut- 
pendous  walls  of  rock,  rising  almost  verti-  tanen,  and  the  celebrated  fall  of  the  Aar 
cally  for  thousands  of  feet:  these  vast  at  llandeck.  Since  our  departure  from 
black  masses  are  surmounted  by  fields  of  ‘ 
snow  and  ice ;  which,  in  their  turn,  are 
crowned  by  the  peaks  themselves  :  whilst 
in  the  wide  intervals  which  exist  between 
the  three  mountains,  the  two  seas  of  ice, 
known  as  the  superior  and  inferior  glacier 
of  Grindelwald,  stream  downwards  into  the 


Meyringen,  the  ascent  had  been  continual, 
as  was  now  testified  by  the  frequent  oc¬ 
currence  of  large  patches  of  snow,  and  by 
the  presence  of  a  few  immense  avalanches, 
which  impeded  our  course  in  no  trifling 
degree.  Vegetation  was  visibly  decreas¬ 
ing  as  we  approached  the  Griinsel,  the  Al- 


among  the  great  and  gay,  and  “  the  happy 
pair”  lived  like  most  of  those  who  have 
vowed  at  the  altar,  for  Lady  Adela  was 
satisfied  she  had  at  length  inspired  a  first 
aflection,  and  her  friends  unanimously  de¬ 
clared  that  on  both  sides  it  was  certainly  a 
love-match. 


From  tlic  -Athonspum. 

ASCENT  OF  THE  WE  rTERIIORN,  OR 
PE.VK  OF  TEMPESTS, 

IN  THK  VALLEY  OK  O  RI N  U  E  L  W  A  LI),  CANTON  OF 


[The  Berne  and  Zurich  journals  latelyr  an¬ 
nounced,  as  we  mentioned  at  the  time,  that  the 
central  Peak  of  the  Wetterhorn,  one  of  the 
highest  of  the  Oberland  Alps,  had  been  as-  j 
cended  by  a  young  Engli.shman,  the  son  of 
Dr.  Speer,  a  feat  heretoibre  unaccomplished, 
and  not  unattemled  with  diliiculties  and  dan- 


! 
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pine  rose  alone  flourishing  in  tliese  wild’  trusting  the  body  to  so  frail  and  deceptive  a 
regions,  whilst  the  fallen  masses  of  rock, :  support.  Proceeding  thus  along  the  centre 
a  few  blasted  pines,  and  the  roaring  of  in-  of  the  glacier  for  three  hours,  we  arrived 
nutnerable  torrents,  bore  melancholy  testi-  oj)posite  the  little  hut,  constructed  for  M. 
inony  to  the  unbridled  fury  of  the  wintry!  .Agassiz  [see  Athcnainn,  No.  Tl'J,  in  or- 
elements — the  whirlwind,  the  snow-storm,  i  dcr  to  enable  him  to  carryout  more  lully 
and  the  falling  avalanche.  On  our  arrival !  his  e.xperiments  on  the  increase  and  ad- 
at  the  Grimsel,  a  consultation  was  held  be-j  vance  of  the  glaciers.  Situated  fuliy  3U0 
tween  the  host  (a  hardy  old  mountaineer),'  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ice,  it  is  in  a 
myself,  and  three  of  the  guides,  as  to  the  great  measure  sheltered  from  the  fall  of 
proceedings  to  be  adopted,  and  also  as  re- ;  avalanches  and  from  the  effect  of  tho.<e 
gards  the  probable  result  of  the  undertak-  hurricanes  and  snow-storms  to  which  these 
ing.  This  terminated  satisfactorily:  two  [elevated  regions  are  so  liable.  'J'he  sun 
of  the  boldest,  J.  .laun  and  Caspar  Al|)han-  was  now  gradually  declining,  the  innumer- 
alph,  volunteered  to  accompany  me,  atid  as  able  ice-bound  peaks  and  glaciers  being 
both  one  and  the  other  had  trodden  the  lit  up  by  its  last  rays,  until  the  whole  chain 
summit  of  the  .lungfrau,  I  instantly  placed  presented  the  appearanceof  burnished  gold, 
all  confidence  in  them  ;  and  leaving  them  j  This  magnificent  spectacle  suddenly  ceased, 
in  company  with  my  former  guide  to  pre- 1  and  every  tibject  resumed  its  ghastly  blu- 
pare  for  our  expeditirui,  I  retired  early,  |  ish  tinge,  as  the  shades  of  night  shut  them 
knowing  that  the  ensuing  night  would  ne-jout  from  our  view,  merely  leaving  the 
cessarily  he  spent  on  the  glacier  of  the  Aar 
— a  locality  not  very  favorable  to  repose.  The 
morning  broke  without  a  cloud,  and  1 
found  the  three  mountaineers  fully  equip- '  precaution  to  guard  against  the -severe 
ped  with  hatchets,  ropes,  crampons,  long  [cold;  in  this  latter  we  jiartially  succeeded, 
poles  shod  with  iron,  blue  veils,  &:.c.,  not  j  Sleep,  however,  was  tardy  in  its  ajiproaches, 
forgetting  provisions  for  two  days,  and  the!  the  novely  of  the  situation  being  too  cxcit- 
flag  which  we  fondly  hoped  should  bear  '  ing.  Towards  midnight,  several  vast  ava- 


e  glacier  of  the  Aar.  Having  attained  the  well,  round  three  sides  of  which  walls  of 

y  summit  of  this  wall,  by  scaling  the  rocks  ice  rose  almost  vertically.  Up  these  walls 

on  its  border,  we  perceived  the  vast  glacier  it  was  necessary  to  ascend,  in  order  to  ef- 
•f  of  the  Aar  itself  spread  out  before  us  for  !  feet  our  exit  from  our  cold  dismal  prison. 

many  miles  and  surrounded  by  the  gigantic  j  Jaun,  our  mihlc  chrf,  commenced  cut- 
i-  peaks  of  the  Finsteraarhorn,  Shreckhorn,  •  ting  out  steps  in  tlie  ice,  and  in  a 

i-  Oberaarhorn,Vischerhorner,  and  Lauteraar- i  short  time  we  all  emerged  from  our  re- 

r,  horn,  the  former  rising  to  the  height  of ;  treat,  and  stood  safely  on  the  glacier  of  the 

t-  14,000  feet;  the  remainder  ranging  be-  Lauteraar,  at  its  junction  with  that  of  the 

ir  tween  11,000  and  1*1,000  feet  above  the  i  Finsteraar.  The  former  descends  from 

tn  sea  level.  Following  the  course  of  the  ter- j  the  Shreckhorn  and  Col  de  Lauteraar; 

l1,  minal  moraine,  we  reached  the  pure  un- j  the  latter  from  the  Finsteraarhorn,  audits 


IS-  considerable  caution  was  necessary  in  j  riod  being  dangerously  slippery.  The 

U-  sounding  them  with  the  poles,  previous  to  [doubtful  crevasses  were  sounded  and  the 


sullied  sufTace  ol  the  glacier  itself,  which  atienuant  peaKs.  uur  course  was  now 
we  now’  found  thickly  spread  with  crevasses,  directed  across  the  glacier  towards  the  Ab- 
all  running  parallel  with  each  other ;  the  scliwung,  along  the  base  of  w  hich  we  cau- 
majority  of  these  being  filled  with  snow,  tiously  proceeded,  the  ice  at  this  early  pe- 


testimony  oi  me  lormcoming  expioii.  v./ii 
leaving  the  Grimsel,  our  course  lay  among 
fallen  rocks,  up  a  desolate  valley,  bounded 
on  the  left  by  the  Leidelhorn,  and  on  the 
right  by  the  .luchliberg  and  the  lironilierg. 
This  valley  (situated  about  T, 000  feet  above 
the  Mediterranean)  ajipeared  gradually  to 
enlarge,  and  we  perceived  its  further  ex¬ 
tremity  to  be  closed  from  side  to  side  by 
a  wall  of  dingy-looking  ice,  rising  vertical¬ 
ly  between  two  and  tliree  hundred  feet  in 
heitrlu :  this  was  the  termination  of  the 


Jciiiciiva  icijy  »iiii  kh  iiiu 

lliunder,  on  the  ojiposite  side  of  the  glacier. 
This  was  quite  sullicient  to  banish  all 
drowsy  sensations  ;  we  were  soon,  there¬ 
fore,  on  foot,  prejiaring  in  earnest  for  the 
anticijiated  seventeen  hours  of  successive 
climbing  over  snow  and  glacier.  'J’he  first 
point  to  be  accomplished  was,  the  descent 
to  the  surface  of  the  glacier,  into  the  re¬ 
cesses  of  which  (owing  to  its  disruptured 
condition)  we  found  it  necessary  to  pene¬ 
trate,  finding  ourselves  at  the  bottom  of  a 


white  outline  ot  tlie  nearer  peaks  discerni¬ 
ble.  AVe  now  aitenqitcd  to  obtain  a  few 
hours’  sleep,  after  taking  every  possible 
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viiuning  ones  avoided  as  far  as  possible; 
these  at  leiifrtli  (on  our  attaining  an  eleva¬ 
tion  t»f  feet)  ceased  in  a  great  degree, 

and  the  surface  of  tlie  glacier  appeared  cov¬ 
ered  h)r  miles  in  extent  with  a  thick  coat 
of  unsullied  and  unbroken  snow,  whilst  in 
front  of  us,  and  fully  three  hours’  inarch 
distant,  rose  the  ('ol  do  Lauteraar,  10,000 
feet  in  height,  hitherto  considered  iinjirac- 
ticahle.  Its  brilliant  white  crest  being  cut 
out  in  the  strongest  relief  against  the  deep 
blue  skv,  temjjted  us  into  the  belief  that  it 
was  close  at  hand  ;  we  soon,  however,  be¬ 
came  aware  of  our  inability  to  calculate 
distances  in  regions  where  the  vast  size  of 
the  surrounding  objects,  combined  with  the 
peculiar  light  rellected  from  the  snow  and 
glaciers,  bailie  any  such  attemjit.  For 
iumrs  we  continued  surmounting  long 
sh)pes  of  snow,  sinking  at  every  stej)  half 
way  to  the  knee,  and  as  yet  no  visible  de-  * 
crease  of  distance  appeared.  At  length 
we  reache<l  the  first  range  of  those  great 
crevasses  usually  found  at  the  foot  of  the 
steepest  ascents ;  among  these  it  was  ne¬ 
cessary  to  proceed  with  the  utmost  caution  ; 
the  whole  party  were  lashed  togetlier,  and 
we  threaded  our  way  through  this  laby¬ 
rinth  of  blue  and  ghastly  abysses  to  the  very 
foot  of  the  rebouhted  Col  de  Lauteraar, 
which  now  rose  (piasi  jierpendicularly  far 
above  our  heads  for  many  hundreds  of  feet, 
whilst  on  its  ridge  we  perceived  a  mass  of 
overhanging  snow,  which  from  its  threat¬ 
ening  aspect  caused  us  great  uneasiness; 
in  fact,  a  more  formidable  or  apparently  in¬ 
accessible  harrier  could  scarcely  he  witness¬ 
ed  ;  it  was,  nevertheless,  necessary  to  sur¬ 
mount  it,  and  the  (piestion  now  was,  how 
is  it  to  he  done  ?  At  our  feet  lay  a  large 
crevasse,  on  the  opposite  side  of  which  the 
wall  of  snow  rose  immediately,  not  leaving 
the  smallest  space  on  which  to  place  the 
foot.  Our  head  guide,  however,  nothing 
daunted,  by  means  of  his  long  alpenstock, 
succeeded  in  excavating  a  hole  in  the  snow, 
into  which  we  might  jump  without  much 
danger  of  ialling  into  the  yawning  gulf  be¬ 
low  ;  he  first  crossed,  and  extending  his 
baton  to  assist  the  next  comer,  1  seized  the 
friendly  aid  and  jumped  ;  the  snow,  how¬ 
ever,  gave  way,  and  1  remained  suspended 
over  the  abyss,  grasping  with  all  my  strength 
the  extended  pole  ;  from  this  perilous  posi¬ 
tion  1  was  instantly  rescued,  and  the  rest 
of  the  guides  having  crossed  in  safely,  we 
found  ourselves  clinging  to  the  wall  of 
snow  which  constitutes  the  southern  aspect 
of  the  Col.  The  ascent  now’  commen- 


[Dec. 

ced  in  earnest,  the  first  guide  having 
been  relieved  by  the  second  in  command, 
who  (hatchet  in  hand)  assiduously  dashed 
holes  in  the  snow  in  which  to  place  the 
hands  and  feet ;  the  steepness  of  the  Col 
being  such  that  the  necessary  inclination 
of  the  body  forwards,  which  all  ascents  re- 
<piire,  brought  the  chest  and  face  in  close 
c«)ntact  w'ith  the  snow,  the  excessive  bril¬ 
liancy  of  which,  notwithstanding  our  blue 
glasses  and  veils,  proved  singularly  annoy¬ 
ing.  In  this  critical  position  our  progress 
upwards  was  of  necessity  very  slow',  the 
advance  of  the  foot  from  one  step  to  the 
succeeding  one  being  a  matter  of  careful 
consideration,  as  a  slip,  the  least  inclina¬ 
tion  backwards,  or  even  giddiness,  must 
inevitably  have  proved  fatal  to  one  or  other 
of  the  party.  Thanks,  how'ever,  to  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  hardy  mountaineers,  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  Col  was  at  length  attained,  five 
hours  after  our  departure  from  the  night 
encampment.  For  some  time  previous 
our  sphere  of  vision  had  necessarily  been 
limited  by  the  interposition  of  the  Col  de 
Lauteraar ;  its  crest,  however,  being  at¬ 
tained,  we  beheld  a  great  portion  of  Swit¬ 
zerland  stretched  out  like  a  map  far  helow', 
w  hilst  on  either  side  rose  the  summits  of 
those  gigantic  harriers  w’hich  hound  the 
Valley  of  (irindelwald.  On  the  left  the 
great  and  little  Shreckhorn  and  the  Met- 
tenherg,  and  on  the  right  the  object  of  our 
ambition,  the  three  peaks  of  the  VVetter- 
horner,  the  Wetterhorn,  the  Mittalhorn, 
i  and  Rosenhorn  :  below  us  lay  the  fields  of 
snow  which  descend  from  these  summits 
and  crown  the  superior  glacier  of  Grindel- 
wald. 

i  It  was  now'  deemed  necessary  to  descend 
a  poftion  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  Col 
we  had  just  surmounted,  previous  to  ar¬ 
riving  at  the  foot  of  the  great  peak,  which 
appeared  to  rise  in  close  proximity  to  the 
■  height  of  feet  above  the  plateau  of 

snow'  on  which  we  stood,  and  which  in  it¬ 
self  .attained  an  elevation  of  10,000  feet. 
We  now  began  our  descent,  which,  al¬ 
though  not  so  steep  as  our  [)revious  ascent, 
was  j)erhaps  more  nervous  :  the  precipices 
of  ice  and  snow',  together  with  the  wide 
I  crevasses  thickly  spread  at  their  feet,  he- 
'  ing  constantly  before  the  eyes.  Great 
!  stress  being  laid  on  the  ropes  and  hatchets, 
i  this  descent  was  in  turn  safely  accomj)lish- 
led,  and  we  again  began  to  ascend  slope 
after  sloj)e  of  snow  (at  times  threading  our 
!  way  w  ith  much  difiiculty  among  the  gaping 
I  crevasses,  all  of  wliich  presented  the  ap- 
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pearance  of  the  deepest  azure),  our  course  ities,  and  at  one  o’clock  precisely  the  red 
being  directed  towards  the  base  of  the  su-  banner  fluttered  on  the  summit  of  the  cen- 
perb  central  peak,  known  as  the  Mittalhorn,  tral  peak  of  the  Wetterhorn. 
which  now  towered  above  our  heads;  ap-  We  had  thus,  after  three  days’  continu- 
parently  a  huge  pyramid  of  the  purest  ice  al  ascent  from  the  level  of  the  plain,  at- 
and  snow.  To  me  it  appeared  so  impossi-  tained  a  height  of  12,154  feet.  Up  to  this 
ble  to  scale  it,  that  I  ventured  to  impiire  period,  our  attention  had  been  too  much 
of  the  guides  whether  they  expected  to  at-  occupied  in  surmounting  the  opposing  ob¬ 
tain  the  summit ;  to  this  they  replied,  that  stacles  which  lay  in  our  route,  to  allow  us 
they  assuredly  did  so.  I,  therefore,  held  to  contemplate,  with  attention,  the  aston- 
my  peace,  thinking  myself  in  right  good  ishing  panorama,  which  gradually  unfolded 
company,  and  the  south-w'estern  aspect  of  itself.  The  summit  being  under  our  feet, 
the  Peak  being  deemed,  to  all  appearance,  vve  had  ample  leisure  to  examine  the  rela¬ 
the  most  practicable,  we  began  the  arduous  live  position  of  the  surrounding  peaks,  the 
task  of  scaling  this  virgin  mountain.  The  greater  portion  of  which  appeared  to  lie 
ascent  in  itself  strongly  resembled  that  of  far  beneath  us.  To  the  north  we  perceiv- 
the  Col  de  Lauteraar  described  above;  its  ed  the  Faulhorn  and  the  range  of  moun- 
duration,  however,  being  longer,  and  the  tains  skirting  the  Lake  of  Brienz  ;  behind 
coating  of  ice  and  snow  being  likewise  these  the  passfige  of  the  Brunig,  together 
more  dense,  the  steps  hewn  out  with  the  with  the  Lakes  of  Lungerne  and  Lucerne, 
hatchet  required  to  be  enl.arged  with  the  on  the  banks  of  which  rise  the  pyramids 
feet  preparatory  to  changing  our  position,  of  the  Righi  and  the  Mont  Pilate,  the  sum- 
In  this  singular  manner  we  slowly  ascend-  mits  of  which  (the  boast  of  so  many  tour- 
ed,  digging  the  left  hand  into  the  hole  ists)  appeared  as  mole-hills.  Towards  the 
above  our  heads,  left  by  the  hatchet  of  the  east,  the  eye  wanders  over  an  interminable 
advancinfT  cruide,  and  ffradually  drawing  up  extent  of  snow-clad  summits,  extending  to 
the  foot  into  the  next  aperture ;  the  body  the  utmost  verge  of  the  horizon,  a  perfect 
reclining  full  length  on  the  snow  between  ocean  of  mountains.  Turning  to  the  south, 
each  succeeding  step ;  in  this  truly  delect-  however,  w'e  there  perceive  the  nionarchs 
able  situation,  our  eyes  were,  every  mo-  of  these  Bernese  Alps  rising  side  by  side, 
inent,  greeted  with  the  view'  of  the  vast  the  Rosenhorn  and  Berglislock  raise  their 
precipices  of  ice  stretching  above  and  be-  snow’-clad  crests  in  close  proximity  ;  sepa- 
low' ;  impressing  constantly  on  our  mind,  rated  from  them  by  the  Col  de  Lauteraar, 
the  idea  that  one  false  step  might  seal  the  we  perceived  the  rugged  Shreckhorn,  aptly 
fate  of  the  whole  party ;  connected  as  we  denominated  the  Peak  of  Terror,  whilst 
were  one  to  the  other,  such  in  fact  might  the  loftiest  of  the  group,  the  Finsteraar- 
easily  have  been  the  case.  We  had  now  horn,  appears  peering  among  his  compan- 
been  three  hours  on  the  peak  itself,  and  the  ions.  To  the  right  of  these  two  peaks, 
guides  confidently  alTirmed  that  in  another  the  brilliant  Vischerhoerner  next  came  into 
hour  (if  no  accident  occurred)  we  should  view,  beyond  which  we  discover  the  three 
attain  the  summit ;  the  banner  was  accord-  celebrated  sister  summits  of  the  Eiger,  the 
intrly  prepared,  and  after  a  few’  minutes’  Mounch  and  the  Jungfrau  ;  the  w  hole  group 
repose,  taken  by  turning  cautiously  round  exceeding  the  height  of  12,000  feet.  At 
and  placing  our  backs  against  the  snow,  the  base  of  these  gigantic  masses  lies  the 
we  stretched  upwards  once  more,  the  Weiigern  Alp,  apparently  a  mere  undula- 
guides  singing  national  songs,  and  the  ut-  tiou  ;  whilst  far  below  the  outline  of  the 
most  gaiety  pervading  the  wliole  party  at  village  of  Grindehvald,  may  be  faintly  dis- 
the  prospect  of  so  successful  a  result.  The  cerned  the  river  Lutchinen,  winding,  like 
brilliant  white  summit  of  the  Peak  appear-  a  silver  thread,  through  the  valley.  On  all 
ed  just  above  us,  and  when  w  ithin  thirty  or  sides  of  the  peak  on  w'hich  we  now  stood 
forty  feet  of  its  apex,  the  giiuh  chef,  con-  (on  the  summit  of  which  a  dozen  persons 
siderately  thinking  that  his  employer  would  could  scarcely  assemble)  we  beheld  vast 
naturally  wj^h  to  be  the  first  to  tread  this  glittering  precipices ;  at  the  foot  of  these 
unconquered  summit,  reversed  the  ropes,  lie  the  plains  of  snow  which  contribute  to 
and  placing  me  first  in  the  line,  directed  the  increase  of  the  numerous  glaciers,  situ- 
me  to  take  the  hatchet  and  cautiously  cut  ated  still  lower,  viz. ;  to  the  left  the  supe- 
ihe  few  remaining  steps  necessary.  These  rior  glacier  of  Grindehvald  and  that  of 
injunctions  I  obeyed  to  the  best  of  my  abil-  Lauteraar,  to  the  right  the  glaciers  of 
Vol.  VI. _ No.  IV.  3G  Gauli,  of  Reufen,  and  of  Rosenlaui,  out  of 
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which  rose  the  peaks  of  tlie  Wellhorn,  the  [ 
Loseiihorn,  and  Engelhorner.  j 

Many  anxious  looks  were  now  cast  in  | 
this  direction  ;  the  guides  having  determin- 1 
ed  to  reach  Koseiilaui  through  this  unex- 1 
plored  region.  We  had  remained  above  | 
twenty  minutes  on  the  summit,  exposed  to 
a  violent  wind  and  intense  cold,  although  ! 
in  the  plain,  on  that  day,  the  thermometer  ' 
of  Fahrenheit  stood  at  93  degrees  in  the  ; 
shade.  The  sudden  appearance  of  a  few  • 
lleecy  clouds  far  below,  caused  us  some  | 
misgivings,  we  therefore  (after  firmly  se- ; 
curing  the  flag-staff)  commenced  our  de- j 
scent  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  peak  to  ^ 
that  by  which  we  had  ascended,  in  order  j 
to  reach  the  plains  of  snow  surmounting ' 
the  great  glacier  of  Rosenlaui.  From  the  j 
excessive  steepness  of  this  slope,  and  the  j 
absence  of  crevasses,  it  was  deemed  advisa- 1 
ble  to  sit  and  slide  down  the  snow,  guiding  i 
our  course  with  the  poles.  In  this  man- j 
iier  we  descended  with  the  greatest  rapidi-| 
ty  to  the  plateau.  Here  again  great  cau-  j 
tion  was  required,  many  of  the  crevasses  ; 
being  covered  with  a  slight  coating  of  fresh  ' 
snow,  incapable  of  sustaining  the  weight  of. 
the  human  body.  After  crossing  this  pla- ! 
teau  we  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  Tosen-  j 
horn.  This  is  a  lofty  peak,  situated  at  the 
junction  of  the  glaciers  of  llosenlaui  and 
Keufen,  which  at  this  point  become  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  great  slope  of  snow  descend¬ 
ing  from  the  Wetterhorner.  This  region 
being  a  terra  incognita  like  the  preceding, 
our  advance  was  slow  and  wavering  ;  and 
on  the  descent  of  the  Tosenhorn  the  dilli- 
culties  appeared  rather  to  increase  than  di¬ 
minish  :  the  loose  rocks  and  stones  cover¬ 
ing  the  southern  aspect  of  the  peak,  reced¬ 
ing  continually  from  under  the  feet,  and 
falling  in  showers  over  the  precipice  ;  be¬ 
low  which,  at  a  fearful  depth,  we  could 
discern  the  deep  blue  crevasses  and  bris¬ 
tling  minarets  of  the  glacier  of  llosenlaui. 
Quitting  the  rocks,  we  again  found  our¬ 
selves  on  slopes  of  snow  so  vertical  that  for  a 
long  period  of  time  it  was  necessary  to  de¬ 
scend  backwards  as  if  on  a  ladder,  the  hatch¬ 
et  being  in  full  play.  At  the  foot  of  one  of 
these  slopes,  the  snow  broke  suddenly 
away,  leaving  a  crevasse,  apparently  about 
four  yards  in  width,  the  opposite  border  of 
which  was  fully  twenty  feet  lower  than  that 
on  which  we  stood  ;  this  at  first  sight  ap¬ 
peared  insurmountable,  the  guides  them¬ 
selves  being  bewildered,  and  all  giving  ad¬ 
vice  in  one  breath;  we  were  at  this  time  cling¬ 
ing  to  the  slope  of  snow,  over  the  very  verge 
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of  the  blue  gulph  below.  Jaun  at  length 
volunteered  the  hazardous  experiment  of 
clearing  it  at  a  bound — this  he  accordingly 
did,  arriving  safely  on  the  inferior  border. 
The  ropes  being  detached,  the  remainder 
of  the  party  mustered  resolution,  and  des¬ 
peration  giving  fresh  courage,  we  all  in 
turn  came  flying  across  the  crevasse  upon 
the  smooth  snow  below.  Our  successful 
triumph  over  this  alarnjing  obstacle  having 
greatly  inspirited  us,  we  prepare  to  cross  a 
narrow  slope  of  ice,  on  which  our  lead¬ 
er  was  diligently  hacking  a  few’  steps  ;  a 
sudden  rumbling  sound,  however,  arrested 
our  attention — the  rear  guides  drew  the 
rest  back  with  the  ropes  with  violence,  and 
the  next  moment  an  avalanche  thundered 
down  over  the  slope  we  had  been  preparing 
to  cross,  leaving  the  whole  party  petrified 
with  horror  at  the  narrowness  of  their  es¬ 
cape.  The  clouds  of  fine  snow  in  which 
we  had  been  enveloped  having  subsided, 
we  again  descended,  during  three  hours, 
a  succession  of  steep  walls  of  ice  and  snow; 
reaching  the  glacier  of  Rosenlaui  at  five 
o’clock  P.  M.  The  passage  of  this  glacier 
resembles  in  every  respect  that  of  the  far- 
famed  glacier  de  Bossons  on  the  Mont 
Blanc,  the  crevasses  being  so  numerous  as 
to  leave  mere  ridges  of  ice  interposed  be¬ 
tween  them  ;  and  these  ridges  being  the 
only  means  of  progress,  the  eye  was  con¬ 
stantly  expose<l  to  the  view  of  the  surround¬ 
ing  gulphs  of  ice  w  hich,  at  every  step,  ap¬ 
pear  ready  to  swallow  up  the  unfortunate 
individual  whose  jiresence  of  mind  should 
tail ;  whilst  the  pinnacles  of  ice  rising  over 
head,  often  totter  upon  their  unsteady 
foundations.  In  our  present  fatigued  con¬ 
dition,  tlie  passage  of  the  glacier  w  a.s  indeed 
highly  perilous;  the  extreme  caution  and 
courage  of  the  guides  fortunately  prevent¬ 
ed  the  occurrence  of  any  serious  accident, 
and  at  eight  P.  M.  we  bade  a  final  adieu  to 
those  fields  of  snow  and  ice-bound  peaks, 
over  which  our  course  had  been  directed 
for  seventeen  consecutive  hours.  All  dan¬ 
ger  w  as  HOW'  past,  and  the  excitement  hav¬ 
ing  ceased,  the  tedious  descent  over  rocks 
and  fallen  pines  became  insuflerably  fa¬ 
tiguing.  The  baths  of  Rosenlaui  werestill 
far  below  at  our  leet ;  w  hilst  the  sombre 
hue  of  the  pine  forests,  stretching  down 
into  the  valley,  formed  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  uninterrupted  glare  of  so  many  pre¬ 
vious  hours.  Night  was  now  gradually 
throwing  its  veil  over  the  surrounding  ob¬ 
jects  ;  the  glimmering  of  lights  soon  be¬ 
came  visible,  and  at  nine  P.  M.  we  all  ar- 
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rived  safely  at  the  baths  of  Roseiilaui,; 
where,  for  several  hours,  considerable  ex¬ 
citement  had  prevailed — the  llag  fluttering 
on  the  summit  of  the  peak  having  been 
discovered,  by  means  of  a  powerful  tele¬ 
scope.  Four  small  black  dots  had  like¬ 
wise  been  noticed  at  an  immense  height  on 
the  otherwise  unsullied  snow,  which  dots 
having  been  likewise  seen  to  change  their 
position,  the  inhabitants  of  the  valleys  wise¬ 
ly  concluded  that  another  of  their  stupen¬ 
dous  mountains  was  in  a  fair  way  of  losing 
its  former  prestige  of  invincibility. 

Oil  the  following  morning  I  took  leave  of 
the  two  intrepid  cliamois  hunters,  to  whom 
on  several  occasions,  during  the  previous 
eventful  day,  I  had  owed  my  preservation. 
1  was  shortly  afterwards  informed  that 
these  poor  fellows  (though  so  hardy)  were 
confined  bv  an  illness  arising  from  the  se- 
verity  of  their  late  exploit.  For  myself,  I 
escaped  with  the  usual  consequences  of  so 
long  an  exposure  to  the  snow  in  these  ele¬ 
vated  regions,  viz.,  the  loss  of  the  skin  of 
the  face,  together  with  inflammation  of 
the  eyes;  and  accompanied  by  my  remain¬ 
ing  guide,  who  was  likewise  in  a  very  in  a 
doleful  condition,  we  recrossed  the  Great 
Shiedeck,  arriving  at  Interlacken  the  10th 
of  .Inly. 

We  here  learnt,  for  the  first  time,  that 
two  days  previous  to  our  ascent  some  Swiss 
gentlemen,  indignant  at  the  idea  of  allow¬ 
ing  “  un  Anglais”  to  be  the  first  to  scale 
their  virgin  peak,  had,  in  company  with 
three  chamois  hunters,  made  another  at¬ 
tempt  from  Grindelwald.  To  our  gratifi¬ 
cation  it  proved  a  failure;  the  parlies,  hav¬ 
ing  mistaken  their  locality,  ascended  apeak, 
the  summit  of  which  had  been  first  reached 
in  1844  by  the  same  men  who  had  so  ably 
a.ssisted  me  in  the  ascent  just  described. 
Paris,  August  20ih,  1845. 


Earthquakfs  and  Mf.tf.oroi.ogicai,  Phfnom- 
F.NA  IN  India. — Our  readers  are,  perliajis,  not  a- 
ware  tfiat  a  ^ery  curious  meteorological  plienom- 
enoii  look  place  on  Saturday  evening  last,  the  2d 
instant,  in  the  south  part  of  Calcutta.  It  was  a 
very  smart  fall  of  rain,  with  a  bright  starlight  sky 
without  clouds !  between  eight  and  nine  o’clock 
in  the  evening.  The  fall  did  not  extend,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  as  far  up  the  Clu>vvringhee-road  as  the 
Sudder-lioard  office  ;  and  thus  the  rain-guage  of 


the  Surveyor-Ccnerars  office,  which  is  fixed  there, 
did  not  indicate  the  quantity  whirh  fell.  At  the 
-Mauritius,  this  phenomenon  is  said  not  to  be  un¬ 
common,  of  rain  without  cloud  ;  but  it  rarely 
falls  heavily.  It  is  analogous,  no  doubt,  to  the 
icy  spicuhe  which  fall  in  high  northern  lattiudes, 
and  on  the  passe.s  and  plateaux  of  mountain-chains 
before  storms  of  snow.  We  learn  from  our  in¬ 
formant,  that  some  natives,  one  a  man  who  had 
been  many  years  at  Lucknow,  and  another  who 
has  lived  at  almost  every  station  between  (’alcut- 
ta  and  Delhi,  stated,  that  this  is  not  uncommon, 
and  that  it  happens  every  year  once  or  twice  ! — 
We  should  be  obliged  by  any  of  our  readers  in¬ 
forming  us  of  any  well-ascertained  instances  ol 
rain  without  clouds,  either  formerly  or  that  may 
happen  in  future.  Much  attention  is  (at  last)  be¬ 
ing  paid  to  meteorological  phenomena  at  home, 
and  the  peculiar  ones  which  form  the  “  outstand¬ 
ing  ”  and  “  residual  ”  instances,  are  calculated  to 
throw  light  on  such  re.searches. 

Another  shock  of  an  earthquake  was  very  dis¬ 
tinctly  felt  on  the  morning  of  yesterday,  the  7th 
instant,  at  ten  minutes  to  2  a.  in.;  and  from  llurri- 
sal,  we  learn,  that  “  two  distinct  and  rather  severe 
shocks  of  an  eartinpiakc  were  felt  at  this  station 
at  ^Ih  ’.15m.  of  the  *2.‘id  of  July — a  third  and  last 
shock  was  very  slight  indeed.  A  clock,  the  pen¬ 
dulum  of  which  was  swinging  east  and  west, 
stopped  at  that  hour  ;  but  another  clock,  in  a  con¬ 
trary  position,  and  near  it,  was  not  at  all  aflected.’’ 

We  hear  that  three  shocks  of  earthquake,  two 
of  them  severe,  have  been  experienced  in  various 
parts  of  .Assam  :  one  at  (Jowahatte,  at  4  a.  m.  of 
the  •J'Jd  of  July,  which  startled  the  good  folks  from 
their  downy  couches,  and  was  accompanied  with 
considerable  noise  and  undulations  of  the  earth. 
.Another  occurred  at  the  same  station,  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  night  of  the  *J5th  of  last  month,  stated 
also  to  have  been  a  severe  one.  We  have  learnt 
nodetailed  particulars  of  these  subterraneous  com¬ 
motions,  but  trust  that  if  any  memoranda  have 
been  taken  of  their  duration,  exact  direction,  with 
the  atmospheric  phenomena  observed  at  the  time, 
they  will  be  made  known.  It  is  only  by  a  careful 
and  accumulated  record  of  facts,  that  the  laws  and 
phenomena  regulating  such  occurrences  can  be 
correctly  ascerlained,  or  any  useful  practical  con¬ 
clusions  be  deduced  from  them. 

During  the  continuance  of  the  shocks  of  earth¬ 
quakes,  felt  in  and  near  Calcutta  and  its  suburban 
(listricts,  an  account  was  received  of  a  meteor 
having  been  seen,  particularly  bright  and  lumi¬ 
nous.  It  is  described  as  being  of  a  form  resem¬ 
bling  a  star  ;  its  centre  of  a  brilliant  brightness, 
and  its  edges  of  a  fine  light  blue,  passing  rapidly 
in  a  direct  line  from  nortii  to  south  It  had  a  tail 
of  considerable  length,  and  in  its  passage  was  ac¬ 
companied  with  asimilar  noise  to  that  made  bv  a 
rocket;  it  did  not  appear  to  be  more  than  one 
quarter  of  a  mile  above  the  houses  ;  and  from  the 
time  of  the  observance  to  that  of  its  disappearance 
lasted  somewhat  more  than  five  seconds. 

At  Agra  the  rains  have  been  very  heavy  this  sea¬ 
son.  The  Jumna  has  risen  unprecedentedly  high, 
so  that  parts  of  the  strand  were  under  water,  and 
a  portion  of  it  under  the  fort  is  impassable.  Seve- 
cral  old  houses  had  fallen  in,  by  which  some  lives 
had  been  lost. 

fSeveral  severe  shocks  of  earthquake  continue  to 
be  felt  in  various  parts  of  the  country. — From  the 
Calcutta  Englishman. 
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THE  GRAVE  OF  L.  E.  L. 

BV  MRS.  CHARLES  TI.NSLEY. 

Not  where  spread  thine  own  blue  .skies, 
Where  thy  native  wild  flowers  grew, 
Not  where  treasured  nieniories 
At  each  step  around  thee  drew 
Haunting  records  of  the  past. 

Hast  tliou  won  true  rest  at  last. 

Winds  that  wither  as  the  breath 
Of  the  peace-opposing  world. 

O’er  thy  lonely  couch  of  death 

Have  their  baleful  wings  unfurl’d; 
And  the  solemn  stranger  sea 
Svveepeth  round  it  mournfully. 

Tl  icre  thou  sleepest  with  the  dream 
Might  not  from  thy  soul  depart; 

With  thy  fancy’s  gorgeous  stream, 

With  thy  trusting  woman's  heart; 
With  the  wild  but  garnish’d  strife 
That  made  up  thy  sum  of  life. 

Think  they  of  thee — they  that  here 
Bask’d  in  all  thy  spirit’s  light.’ 

Hold  they  one  remembrance  dear 

Link’d  with  thee,  thou  meteor  bright.’ 
Poor  return  if  so  it  be, 

These  alone  should  think  of  thee  ! 

Think  of  thee  but  with  the  charm 
That  thy  playful  fancy  threw 
Over  all  things  rich  and  warm. 

Pure  as  nature,  and  as  true  ! 

Yet,  oh  !  yet,  in  sadder  mood 
Who  hath  shared  thy  solitude  .’ 

Who  has  seen  thy  heart’s  hot  tears. 
Freely  pour’d  as  summer  rain, 

On  those  rank  weeds,  doubts  and  fears. 
Growths  that  none  sought  to  restrain  .’ 
Who  ’mid  those  that  lov’d  thee  best 
Labor'd  for  thy  spirit’s  rest .’ 


For,  amid  thy  fever  dreams, 

Holier,  deeper  thoughts  will  come, 
Thirsting  for  the  cpiiet  streams 
Of  some  heart-encircled  home; 
Yearnings  of  the  shrine  of  love. 

All  thy  proudest  heights  above. 

Ne’er  to  thee,  lone  child  of  song. 

Was  decreed  that  happier  rest. 

And  the  homage  of  the  throng 
Left  its  deep  void  in  thy  breast ; 

And  stern  knowledge  of  a  lot 
Seeking  peace  where  peace  was  not. 

But  though  no  love-hallowed  hearth 
Lost  its  light  when  thou  wert  gone. 
Thy  heart’s  true  and  gentle  worth 
Shall  be  felt  round  many  a  one; 

And  thousand  clinging  thoughts  of  thee 
Shall  wander  to  that  stranger  sea  ! 


TRIFLES. 

How  is  it  o’er  the  strongest  mind. 

That  trifles  hold  such  sw'ay  .’ 

A  word — nav,  e’en  a  look  unkind 
May  darken  all  life's  day. 

Oh,  in  this  world  of  daily  care. 

The  thonsand.s  that  have  erred 
Can  any  hardship  better  bear 
Than  they  can  bear  a  icord ! 

The  man  who  with  heroic  heart 
Can  stern  misfortujte  meet, 

Unflincinaly  perform  his  part. 

And  struggle  ’gainst  defeat 
With  faith  unaltered — yet  can  lose 
His  tem{)er,  e’en  for  ought 
Which  falls  not  as  his  will  would  choose. 
Or  proves  nut  what  he  sought ! 


All  thy  lavish  treasures  paid 
Of  deep  feeling  coldly  met. 
Little  understood,  betrayed. 

By  life’s  hope  to  its  regret. 

In  a  world  whose  heart  is  stone. 
Thou  wert  left — alone  !  alone  ! 

Fame  !  cold  cheat  of  woman  still. 
Dearly  sought  for,  hardly  won. 
Latent  cause  of  many  an  ill, 

Little  worth  when  all  is  done  ; 
Sad  for  her  thy  dower  must  be, 
Won,  yet  winning  only  thee  ! 


And  w’oman  can  forgive  a  w'rong 
Which  casts  her  on  the  world 
Far  better  than  forgive  the  tongue 
'['hat  may  some  sneer  have  hurled  ; 
A  thousand  times  prefer  a  lot 
As  har<l  as  w  ant  deplores. 

Than  feel  or  think  herself  forgot 
By'  one  her  heart  adores  ! 

A1  as,  the  human  mould’s  at  fault; 

And  still  by  turns  it  claims 
A  nobleness  that  can  e.xalt, 

A  littleness  that  shames  ! 
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Of  strength  and  weakness  still  combined, 
Compounded  of  the  mean  and  grand  ; 

And  trifles  thus  will  shake  the  mind 
That  would  a  tempest  stand. 

Give  me  that  soul-superior  power, 

’I'hat  cornpiest  over  fate, 

Which  sways  the  weakness  of  the  hour. 
Rules  little  things  as  great; 

That  lulls  the  human  waves  of  strife 
WiTli  words  and  feelings  kind. 

And  makes  the  trials  of  our  life 
Tile  triumphs  of  our  mind  ! 

Charles  Swain. 


THE  CO.MING  TIME. 

“  There  Bhall  be  Bung  another  Gulden  Age.” 

lijiRKCLEV. 

It  is  horn  ! — 1  mark  its  advent. 

As  the  rainbow's  througli  the  raincloud. 
Rapine,  Rattle,  Blood,  in  vain  cloud 
That  bright  vision — still  it  shines! 

Yet  my  emotions  find  no  glad  vent 

As  i  ga/.e.  The  wretch  who  pines 
In  a  dungeon’s  darkness 
Loathes,  not  loves,  to  think  how  teems 
(ion’s  fair  earth  witli  life  and  heautv. 
Death  in  all  its  ghastly  starkness 
Haunts  alone  his  dismal  dream. 

And  thus  I,  too,  feel  and  fare. 

Seeing  afar  the  golden  booty 
Which  1  dare  not  hope  to  share. 

Yes! — despite  the  baleful  myriad 
Agencies  that  mar  its  progress, 

(Time  destroys  them,  as  the  Ogress 

Slays  the  brood  herself  brings  forth) 

It  will  come,  the  Illuming  i’niion. 
Kindling  souls  from  south  to  north  ! 

And  thou,  land  1  adore  most ! 

O,  mine  own  Germania,  thou. 

Eagle-eyed  and  lion-hearted. 

Thou,  be  sure,  shalt  flourish  foremost 
Of  the  nations  then,  ns  now  ! 

Rut,  that  ere  the  grand  event 
This  race  will  liave  long  departed 
All  must  feel,  and  most  lament  I 

All  must  feel  it,  most  lament  it. 

Others  lighllier,  1  more  inly  ; 

1  more  inly,  as  more  thinly 
Day  by  day  the  fugitive  hairs 
Shade  my  brow.  .'My  life  hath  spent  it- 
Self  to  nought  in  blank  despairs. 

Pains,  and  swindling  pleasures  ; 

And  now,  glancing  from  'I'o-Day’s 

Watch-towers  o’er  the  looming  Morrow, 
And  surveying  the  wondrous  treasures 
Mankind’s  Future  Time  displays, 

I  feel  manacled  as  a  slave  ; 

And  -ftiy  h.  nging  and  my  sorrow 
Bow  me  doubly  towards  the  grave  ! 

Yet,  this  eve,  as  ’neath  the  glorious 
Heaven  of  Italy  I  wander, 

1  can  bear  to  look  with  fonder 
Eyes  on  Life  ;  above  the  wreck 
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Of  mine  years  Hope  soars  victorious. 

And  in  cheerier  mood  1  check 
M  iiie  ungenerous  wailing. 

Hark  !  the  holy  vesper  bell. 

Pealing  far  o’er  plai.n  and  grotto, 

Calls  my  thoughts  from  this  travailing 
Scene  to  where  the  angels  dwell  ! 

Cling  no  more,  iny  soul,  to  dust. 

Rut  be  this  thy  iininortal  motto, 

“Jesus  reigns — in  Him  1  trust.” 

Werner. 


FAREWELL. 

Farewell  !  oh,  what  a  mingled  train 
Of  crowding  thoughts  rush  through  the  brain, 
When  parting  friends  have  said  and  heard 
That  simple,  sadly-uttered  word  ! 

Feeling,  that  when  its  thrilling  tone 
Their  lips  have  tremulously  spoken. 

The  spell  by  girlhood  o’er  them  throw'n 
Will  he,  alas,  tor  ever  broken  • 

For  many  a  summer’s  fervid  ray 

]Must  darken  those  clear  brows  ere  they — 

The  playmates  once  in  careless  glee, 

The  parted  now  by  land  or  sea — 

Can  ho])e  again,  with  pleasant  greeting, 

To  hail  another  happy  meeting. 

Oh,  who  can  tell  what  joys,  what  tears. 

Will  mark  those  yet  unwritten  years  ' 

The  untried  future  will  it  be. 

When  proved  by  stern  reality. 

Indeed  so  bathed  in  sunny  gleams 
As  pictured  in  youth’s  radiant  dreams  ^ 

Or  rather  w'ill  not  fancy  weave, 

’.Mid  cares  that  harass,  thoughts  that  grieve. 
Bright  memories  of  the  early  days. 

When  yet  unchilled  by  worldly  guile. 
They  spake  in  kind  afl’ection’s  phrase. 

And  smile  was  met  by  answering  smile.' 
Ah,  yes  !  amid  the  fluttering  throng. 

And  pleasure’s  gayest  bowers  among. 

The  parted  heart  is  lonely  still. 

And  feels  a  melancholy  thrill. 

Sighing  to  bring,  with  yearnings  vain. 
Childhood's  companions  back  again. 

How  shall  they  meet? — not  as  they  parted. 
With  youth’s  clastic  step  and  air, 

For  ever  hopeful  and  light-hearted  ; 

Changed  will  be  then  the  golden  hair, 

The  raven  tresses.  On  each  brow 
Time’s  lingers  will  be  graven  deep; 
Afflictions  may  have  laid  them  low. 

Or  sorrow  will  have  bid  them  weep. 

But  pause  ! — it  may  be,  that  on  earth, 

Within  the  land  that  gave  them  birth. 

They  meet  no  more.  Pause  and  repeat 
With  solemn  thought — how  shall  they  meet? 
How  meet  their  spirits  ?  Once  they  knelt 
Around  one  altar  here  below; 

Still  be  the  hallowing  influence  felt 
Uniting  them,  that,  whether  so 
In  earth  or  heaven  their  portion  be 
“  The  bright  wave  of  eternity.” 
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Earthquake  and  Euuption  of  Mount  IIec- 
LA. —  Copeiihagerty  Oct.  4  :  “  Tlie  English  journals 
have  already  staled  [see  Lit.  Gaz.  No.  14i!G]  that 
the  largest  of  the  Orkney  Isles  was,  during  a  vio¬ 
lent  storm  from  the  north-west,  on  the  night  of 
the  ‘^d  ult.,  covered  with  fine  ashes,  resend)ling 
ground  pumice-stone  ;  and  that  it  was  thought  | 
they  had  been  driven  by  the  wind  from  Mount  | 
Hecla,  in  Iceland,  as  similar  appearances  had 
been  observed  from  a  great  eruption  some  years 
ago.  We  now  learn,  that,  on  the  same  or  f«dIow- 
ing  night,  the  crew  of  a  vessel,  bound  to  this  port 
from  Reikjavik,  observed,  whilst  about  eighteen 
tinglish  miles  from  land,  volcanic  flames  on  the 
southern  coast  of  Iceland.  On  t^eptember  3d,  two 
vessels  near  the  Eawe  Isles,  were  also  covered 
with  ashes.  According  tt)  letters  which  havebecn 
received  here,  an  earthquake  occurred  on  the  pre¬ 
vious  day  in  the  west,  north,  and  east  portions  ol 
Iceland.  More  recent  intelligence  has  arrivetl 
from  the  southern  part,  and  it  appears  that  the 
eruption  was  more  violent  than  any  that  had  taken 
place  there  during  the  last  si.xty  years.  The  latest 
accounts  are  of  September  15.  They  confirm  the 
intelligence  of  a  volcanic  eruption  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  island  on  t^eptember  2d,  the  first  since 
the  memoiableone  which  occurred  nineteen  years 
ago.  The  e.xtent  of  the  fall  of  sand  and  ashes,  is 
not  yet  known,  but  it  is  ascertained  that  tbe  pop¬ 
ulous  districts  adjacent  to  the  volcano  have  not 
been  seriously  injured,  except  that  the  grassplots 
near  the  mountain  were  destroyed.”  Uamburgh 
liorsenhalle.  Since  copying  the  above,  the  hjo- 
benharnspost^  a  Danish  journal  has  been  received, 
and  gives  the  following  account  of  the  eruption  ; 
“  llecla,  after  reposing  eighty  years,  threatens, 
according  to  private  letters,  to  ravage  Iceland. — 
In  the  night  of  the  1st  September,  a  frigbtful  sub¬ 
terranean  groaning  filled  the  inhabitants  around 
it  with  terror.  This  continued  till  mid-day  on  the 
2d,  when  the  mountain  burst  in  two  places  with 
a  horrible  crash,  and  vomited  masses  of  fire.  In 
former  times  these  explosions  came  from  the 
summit,  where  llecla  has  no  regularly  formed 


crater  ;  but  this  time  torrents  of  lava  flowed  down 
two  gorges  on  the  flanks  of  the  mountain.  Let¬ 
ters  from  Reikjavik  of  the  I3lh  state  that  up  to 
that  day  no  great  damage  had  been  done  in  the 
Sy.ssels  of  Rangervalla  and  Arnds,  situated  close 
to  the  moutitain,  inasmuch  as  the  openings  w  hence 
the  ignited  masses  issue  are  fortunately  on  the 
north  and  north-west  sides,  and  consequently  took 
that  direction,  in  which  there  is  nothing  but  bar¬ 
ren  heutbs.  Resides,  tbe  wind  liav  ing  constantly 
blown  from  the  south  and  south-west,  has  driven 
the  ashes  and  dust  towards  the  opposite  points. — 
j  From  the  clouds  of  smoke  and  vapor,  the  top  of 
the  volcano  could  not  be  seen.  The  sheej)  on 
the  heaths  were  driven  down  to  the  plains,  but 
not  till  several  of  them  were  burnt.  The  waters 
of  the  neighboring  rivers  near  the  eruption  became 
so  hot  that  the  fish  were  killed,  and  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  for  any  one  to  ford  them  even  on  hor.<eback. 
.-MthongLi  the  lava  and  ashes  took  a  northern  di¬ 
rection,  the  eruption  was  not  known  on  that  side 
of  the  island  till  after  the  11th,  and  even  as  late 
as  the  Ihth,  the  people  at  the  Syssels  of  Mule,  in 
the  north-east,  were  ignorant  of  it.  In  the  west¬ 
ern  parts,  the  noise  accompan}ing  the  eruption 
was  distinctly  heard,  like  the  rolling  of  distant 
thunder.  Nothing  was  heard  at  Reikjavik.” — 
Literary  Gazette. 

On  Mui.tiplying  Plants. — .M.  E.  Delacroi.x 
writes,  that  his  experiments  last  summer,  on  mnl- 
tiplying  [)lants,  were  very  successful.  In  the 
month  of  Jntie,  branches  ol’ rose-trees,  in  full  ve- 
gr'tation  and  covered  with  leaves,  were  placed  in 
vials  full  of  water.  Outside  the  neck  of  the  bottle 
the  branch  was  tightly  tied.  The  vials  were 
then  put  into  the  ground,  so  that  the  ligature  was 
buried  about  ten  centimetres.  A  bulging  out  (wn 
bourrclet)  was  formed  above  the  tie ;  roots  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  it,  and  in  tw  o  months  the  cuttings  in¬ 
creased  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  centimetres.  M. 
E.  Delacroix  says,  that  ligatures  made  on  young 
wood  did  not  answer  ;  whilst  those  made  on  wood 
a  year  old  were  perfectly  successful.  The  exj  err 
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ments  were  conducted  in  common  earth,  and  in  only  fear  that  it  may  induce  in  us  such  Iiahits  of 
the  open  air  and  sun. — Lit.  Gaz.  idleness  and  indulgence  tluit  the  Gazette  will  he 

the  worse  for  it.  We  have  fastened  it  to  our  al- 
SiDON  Sarooph.\gus.— A  correspondent  informs  ready  easy-chair,  and  found  our  ease  made  far 
us  that  the  ‘  t^idon  Sarcophagus,’  a  magnificent  more  easy.  Attached  to  a  couch,  or  s«*fa,  the 
specimen  of  anticpie  art,  has  been  unpacked,  and  temptation  was  still  more  seductive  ;  and  we  al- 
niay  be  seen  in  the  vaults  of  the  British  Museum,  most  wished  to  be  an  invalid^  to  have  a  ralid  ex- 
“  The  front  and  back,”  he  observes,  “are  in  a  cuse  for  resorting  to  it.  Ashamed  of  this,  we  tried 
nearly  perfect  state,  and  represent  a  combat  of  |  a  cane-bottom  ;  and  must  add,  that  even  therein, 
Amazons,  in  alto-relievo^  having  almost  the  effect !  we  felt  so  comfortable,  that  we  are  almost  afraid 
of  detached  stntuary  ;  and,  in  contradiction  to  He- {  to  recommend  to  all  readers  to  provide  them 
rodotus,  the  left,  not  the  right,  breasts  of  the  Am-  \  selves  with  this  agreeable  and  ingenious  inven- 
azons  are  compressed.  Tlie  anatomical  details  tion. — Lit.  Gaz. 
and  contours  are  open  to  criticism  ;  but  the  com¬ 
position  is  harmonious,  and  the  figures  are  full  of  Tombs  of  Gluck  and  xMo/.art. — It  is  a  re¬ 
tire  and  life-like  expression.  From  the  depth  of  markable  fact,  that  the  tombs  of  the  two  greatest 
the  relief,  there  is  a  sotto  piano  of  grooms,  with  German  composers  of  the  last  century,  (iluck  and 
the  Nubian  expression  of  countenance,  holding  M  ozart,  should  have  had  the  same  strange  fate  of 
horses  ;  which  gives  a  completeness  often  deside-  j  oblivion  ;  so  complete,  in  the  case  of  each,  that,  up 
rated  in  works  of  a  like  character.  The  lid  is  '  to  the  present  time, no  man  has  been  able  to  “  show 
wanting, — having  been,  on  the  excavation  of  the  I  where  they  have  laid  him.”  The  grave  of  the 
sarcopliagus  cohVirted  into  mortar  by  the  modern  j  latter,  in  spite  of  anxious  inquiry,  is  yet  to  seek  ; 
Sidonians.’ — .dtkoueum.  and  the  reader  will  remember  the  summons  sent 

a  year  or  two  ago,  by  the  Austrian  government. 
Artistic  Associatio.v  in  Athens. — The  ob-  to  his  aged  widow,  to  come  up  to  the  capital,  in 
jects  proposed  by  a  new  Artistic  Association  re-  her  extreme  decline,  that  she  might  help,  by  the 
cently  formed  in  the  city  of  Athens,  under  the  ti-  flickering  light  of  her  almost  burnt-out  memory, 
lie  of  “  National  Association  of  the  Fine  Arts,”  in  seeking  for  the  place  w'here,  fifty  years  before, 
and  ha\ing  the  Royal  sanclion,  are  stated  to  be  she  had  left  the  husband  of  her  youth.  Up  this 
as  follow's; — First,  the  encouragement  through  long  vista  of  half  a  century  of  widowhood,  her 
out  Greece,  of  the  study  and  practice  of  the  fine  j  thoughts  travelled  in  vain.  The  fume  of  the  il- 
arts  in  general — sculpture,  painting,  architecture,  |  lustrious  dead  has  accompanied  her  all  that  lime, 
and  music  in  particular;  secondly,  the  forming  of  brightening  the  weary  way  ;  but  the  tomb  itself 
collections  of  the  works  of  Art ;  thirdly,  the  foun-  lies  in  the  shadow  of  that  far  past, — and  will  nev- 
dation  of  a  school  for  the  gratuitous  leaching  of  er  be  known,  save  by  some  such  accident  as  has 
those  who,  giving  proof  of  a  special  vocation  for  just  revealed  the  resting-place  of  (iluck.  in  re- 
ihe  arts,  are  yet  without  the  pecuniary  means  to  j  pairing  one  of  the  walls  of  the  village  of  Mntzlc- 
pursiic  them.  The  society  already  numbers  up-  indorf,  near  Vienna,  the  workmen  found,  inclined 
W'ards  of  two  hundred  ami  twenty  members,  in-  j  against  the  base  of  the  wall,  below  the  level  of 
eluding  the  leading  men  of  .Athens;  the  (iueen  i  the  soil,  a  small  tablet  of  grey  marble,  engraved 
of  (Jreecc  has  accepted  its  presidency,  and  Messrs,  j  with  the  following  inscription,  in  the  (ierman 
Koletti  and  Andreas  Metaxas  have  been  named  tongue  and  Roman  characters; — “Here  reposes 
vice  presidents. — Speaking  of  instruction  in  Art,  a  brave  (ierman,  zealous  Christian,  and  faithful 
we  may  mention  that  the  (listribution  of  the  prizes  |  spouse, — t'hristopher  Chevalier  de  (iluck,  a  great 
at  the  Athenxum  of  Bruges  has  been  marked  by  |  master  in  tbe  sublime  art  of  music.  He  dietl  on 
one  of  those  rare  and  touching  instances  of  the  the  15th  of  November,  1787.” — .dthenteuni. 
conquest  of  a  native  genius  over  material  disabil¬ 
ities,  of  which  the  French  painter  Ducornet  is  Antiquities  of  Greece.— The  follow  ing  mon- 
another  example.  The  first  prize  in  landscape-  uments,  the  fruit  of  the  travels  of  M  I.e  Bas,  in 
painting  was  awarded  to  a  young  artist,  Charles  (Jreece,  are  about  to  be  placed,  by  order  of  tlie 
Felu,  ot  W  aermaerde,  who  had  to  receive  it  by  yijnister  of  Fublic  Instruction,  in  France,  in  a 
the  hands  ot  his  brother — being,  himsell,  without  |,.||)  ^|,e  Ucnivre  assigned  to  them  by  the  King, 

arms  ! — .ithemeum.  beside  the  Museum  of  Antiquities  and  the  collec¬ 

tion  brought  fr»»m  Nineveh  ; — a  V'otive  bas-relief, 
Disinfecting  Liqi  in.  -M.  .M.  Lp»loyen  and  i-epresenting  Theseus,  naked,  invoked  as  the  pro- 
Raplianel  have  patented  a  disinfecting  li(|uid,  com-  i  tector-hero  of  Attica  ; — a  funeral  shaft,  or  broken 
posed  ot  12-)  grammes  ol  nitrate  of  lead  to  1000  ,  column,  of  a  good  period,  presenting  a  young  girl 
grammes  of  water.  It  is  said  to  be  very  etlica-  |  j„  .,0^  of  bidding  adieu  to  ber  father  and  moth- 
cious  ;  tlie  nitrate  is  readily  decomposed,  and  sul-  fragment  of  a  fri<*ze,  supposed  to  have 

phuret,  chloride  and  sulphate  of  lead  formed  ;  the  belonged  to  one  of  the  small  teniples  of  the  Acro- 
nitric  acid  going  otl  as  ammonia,  or  combining  p,,lis  destroyed  by  time  or  by  war — and  represent- 
with  the  soda  present. — Lit.  Gaz.  j„g  scene  in  the  Combat  of  the  Amazons; — a 

Votive  bas-relief,  from  Cortynia  in  Crete,  which 
The  Patent  Reading  Easel. — In  one  of  our  exhibits  Jupiter,  seated, — on  his  right,  Hebe  and 
Variety  paragraphs  last  week,  we  described  the  Mercury, — or  rather,  perhaps,  Enropa  and  Cad- 
production  of^i  very  hand.some  carriage,  upon  nius,  who  were  particularly  worshipped  in  Cor- 
which  all  the  town,  we  presume,  has  had  an  op-  tynia.  In  the  right  corner,  is  a  draped  figure,  less 
portunity  of  exercising  its  judgment  in  the  streets  ;  in  size  than  the  three  divinities,  and  in  the  atti- 
and  we  now  direct  attention  to  an  object  which  tude  of  a  suppliant ; — the  fragment  of  a  small  stat- 
can  only  be  seen  and  appreciated  in  the  penetra-  ue,  wanting  the  head  and  part  of  the  arms  and  legs, 
tion  of  the  domestic  interior— the  study,  or  bou-  but  which  it  is  easy  to  recognize  as  Hercules  seat- 
doir.  We  have  tried  this  easel-apparatus  ;  and  cd  on  a  rock,  by  the  lion-skin  spread  on  the  rock 
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and  the  club  still  remaining; — a  bas-relief,  in 
which  figure  the  nine  Muses,  with  their  attributes 
hitweeu  Mercury  aud  Apollo, — and  appearing, 
from  the  inscription  on  the  plinth,  to  he  a  monu¬ 
ment  consecrated  to  the  latter  pod.  It  is  of  coarse 
workmanship,  and  a  late  period, — scarcely  de¬ 
serving,  it  is  said,  the  name  of  Art ;  and  interest¬ 
ing  only  as  a  page  in  the  history  of  its  decline 
among  the  Greeks,  and  a  proof  of  the  servivul  of 
the  Hellenic  usages  down  to  the  latest  times  of 
paganism  ; — a  leaden  weight — a  mina — from  the 
island  of  Chius,  representing  a  iSphynx  seated  on 
a  vase  ; — together  with  a  dozen  marbles,  having 
inscriptions, — all  from  the  town  of  Mylasa,  in  Ca- 
ria, — and,  all,  it  is  said,  of  historic  importance. — 
Atlumium. 

ExTRAOKt»I!»ARY  APPEARANCE  OF  THE  PlANET 
Mars. — We  have  lately  hud  our  attention  invited 
to  the  singular  appearance  now  worn  hy  the  plan¬ 
et  Mars.  Hitherto  this  planet  has  been  distin¬ 
guished  by  a  fiery  redness  of  solor,  which,  to  use 
the  language  of  Sir  John  Hersehel,  indicates,  no 
doubt,  an  ochrey  tinge  in  tlie  general  soil,  like! 
what  the  rcd-sundstone  districts  of  the  earth  may 
possibly  offer  to  the  inhabitants  of  Mars.”  Such 
is,  however,  no  longer  the  case,  tliat  planet  liav- 
ing  lost  all  appearance  of  redness,  and  put  on  a 
brilliant  while  aspect,  vying  in  apparent  magni¬ 
tude  and  brightness  with  the  planet  Jupiter  itself. 
The  only  changes  which  have  heretofore  been  j 
noticed  in  Mars  are  those  onr  knowledge  of  which  : 
was  derived  from  observation  with  the  large  re- ! 
fleeting  telescopes  of  Hersehel.  These  telescopes  | 
exliihit  the  appearance  of  brilliant  white  spots  at 
the  poles,  which  spots,  from  the  circumstance  of 
their  always  becoming  visible  in  winter  and  dis¬ 
appearing  as  the  poles  advanced  towards  their 
summer  position,  Jiave  reasonably  enough  been 
attributed  to  the  presence  of  snow.  The  novel 
appearance  now  described  to  us,  however,  by  the 
Honorable  Company’s  astronomer,  Mr.  Taylor,  is 

such  as  that  the  w  hole  of  the  planet,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  moderately  broad  equatorial  belt,  as¬ 
sumes  a  decidedly  white  aspect,  strongly  con¬ 
trasting  with  wiiat  he  lias  ever  before  noticed 
\\  e  look  forward  with  great  anxiety  and  interest 
to  those  observations  on  the  above  planet  which 
may  he  cx[»erled  to  have  been  made  tbrougli  the 
medium  of  llie  numerous  and  pow^erful  telescopes 
now  at  work  in  Europe. — Madras  Spectator^  .S a <r. 
26. 


leaden  chests,  have  been  exhumed,  and  are  in 
the  custody  of  the  rector  of  SSouthover. — Lit. 
Gaz. 

Covfriiale’s  IliRLE,  folio,  l.")3r),“is,”  says  our 
informant,  “supposed  to  have  been  printed  at 
Zurich.  No  perfect  copy  is  know  n  ;  the  one  at 
Hulklinm  makes  the  nearest  approach  to  what  the 
hook  was  when  first  issued  from  the  press,  pos¬ 
sessing,  asit  dues,  the  original  title  page  in  a  per¬ 
fect  state,  and  a  fragment  of  the  original  prologue, 
neither  of  wliirh  are  known  to  e.xist  in  any  other 
copy,  ^^'llat  is  deficient  in  the  Holkliam  copy  is 
also  wanting  in  every  oilier,  viz.  the  remainder  of 
the  prologue  in  the  satne  type  as  the  body  of  the 
book,  liefore  the  discovery  of  the  llolkham 
copy,  it  was  generally  supposed  that  the  prologue 
was  first  added  to  the  hook  on  its  arrival  in  Eng¬ 
land,  ill  consequence  of  the  ditlerent  type  with 
which  it  is  printed  ;  the  fragment  already  spoken 
of  proves  tliat  such  was  not  the  case.  From  tlie 
first  chapter  of  Genesis  to  the  last  of  the  Apoca¬ 
lypse  the  llolkliam  copy  is  quite  perfect,  and  in 
a  beautiful  stale  of  preservalitm.”  The  foregoing 
is  the  answer  from  flolkbnm  to  our  inquiry  re¬ 
specting  this  literary  treasure.  We  arc  informed 
from  another  quarter — “The  book  was  in  the 
library  along  with  other  valuable  works,  and  in 
I'SiiT  examined  and  eol bated  by  Xlr.  Pettigrew 
when  on  a  visit  to  Holkliam.  It  is,  indeed,  men¬ 
tioned  by  that  gentleman  in  the  second  volume  of 
bis  Bibliutlitca  Sussexiuna,  and  is  there  described 
as  having  the  title-page,  wliicli  is  of  very  great 
rarity,  but  as  defective  both  of  dedication  and 
preface.” — Lit.  Guz. 

Cor.uMN  OF  THE  Grano  Army,  at  Eoui.ogne. 
— Alter  forly-oiie  years  of  labors  and  their  sus¬ 
pension,  the  column  of  the  (irand  Army,  at  Uou- 
iogne,  is  at  length  completed,  on  the  original  plan 
designed  by  its  first  architect,  M.  Labarre,  and 
I  voU'd  on  tlie  2rth  Tliermidor,  in  the  year  12  of 
;  the  Kepublic,  or  18(!4  of  our  era.  This  pillar, 

i  w  liicii  in  its  unfinished  state  is  well  known  to  a 
large  body  of  onr  readers,  is  of  the  Doric  order — 

I  a  hundred  and  fifty  feel  in  height,  and  crowned 
I  liy  a  collossal  statue  adding  fourteen  more.  It 
stands  on  the  beiglils  that  border  the  sen,  looking 
over  to  F.ngland.  Its  foiiiidations  are  of  the  rocks, 

,  Jiiid  itself  t)f  the  marbles,  of  the  neigliboriiood — 
tliose  of  the  pedestal  heiiigdark,  and  lliose  of  tlie 
!  column  a  sort  of  ash-colored  grey,  variegated 
■  frith  shadows — known  nowin  the  country  hy  the 
name  of  “  marble  of  the  column.”  The  entrance 


A  Daughter  of  Wii.i.iam  the  Conqueror 
ANu  her  Husband  disinterred  by  a  Railway  !! 
— M  R.  M.  A,  Lower,  one  of  the  most  ctlicient  ^ 
members  of  the  Rrilish  Archeological  Associa-  i 
tion,  and  well  known  w’itliin  its  circle  hy  his  con-  I 
trihutiuns,  as  well  as  to  the  antiquarian  world  at  ^ 
large  hy  his  popular  puhlicationson  Heraldry  and 
the  Origin  of  iSurnumes,  has  communicated  to 
the  central  committee  a  very  interesting  discove- 1 
ry  made  on  Tue.sday  last,  the  2dth  ult.,  and  of  ^ 
wliicli  we  have  been  favored  with  an  account  for: 
early  insertion. 

In  the  course  of  the  railway  excavations  through 
the  site  of  the  priory  of  St.  Pancras,  at  Lewes, 
the  hones  of  Gundred,  fifth  daughter  of  W'illiam 
the  Conqueror,  and  those  of  her  husband,  the  first 
Earl  of  VVarenne,  the  founders  of  this  renowned 
monustery,  have  been  brought  to  light!  Two 


to  the  monument  is  guarded  hy  two  lions,  on 
platforms;  and  the  whole  surrounded  hy  a  double 
enclosure  — one  of  niarLde  and  the  other  of  stone 
— the  latter  encircled  hy  alleys  of  trees.  Two 
bas-reliefs  occupy  the  principal  front  of  the  mon¬ 
ument  and  its  opposite.  The  first  represents  the 
presensation  hy  the  army  to  Napoleon  of  the  plan 
of  the  column  which  they  propo.sed  to  erect  to  his 
honor  : — in  the  second  the  emperor  distributes,  in 
the  field  of  Tcriinctliun,  the  decorations  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor.  The  two  other  faces  have  in¬ 
scriptions — one  in  Latin,  the  other  in  French  ; — 
of  which  the  following  is  an  English  translation: 
— “On  this  coast,  on  the  IGih  of  Aiigu-t,  1804, 
Napoleon,  in  the  presence  of  the  Grand  Army, 
distributed  decorations  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  to 
the  soldiers  and  citizens  who  had  deserved  well 
of  the  country.  The  fourth  corps,  commanded 
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by  .Marshal  Soijlt,  and  the  Flotilla,  under  the  or- 
<lers  of  Vice-Admiral  Bruix, determined  to  perpe¬ 
tuate  the  memory  of  that  day  by  a  monument. 
Louis  I’hillipe  I.,  King  of  tlic  French,  undertakes 
the  completion  of  this  column,  consecrated  by  the 
Grand  Army  to  Napoleon — lr!4l.”  The  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  works  and  e.xtensive  cnihellisiiments 
was  entrusted  to  .Mr.  Henry  Faudier,  of  Bou¬ 
logne.  Notorious  as  is  the  monument,  it  yet  de- 
iiiands  this  word  of  description  on  its  completion, 
— for  the  salce  of  the  remarkable  project  of  which 
it  stands  tlie  sole  record,  and  of  the  striking  mu¬ 
tations  in  its  own  growth  to  maturity.  The  plan 
itself — its  subsefjuent  long  suspension — and  its 
final  resumption  and  termination  are  themselves, 
as  it  were,  expressions  of  the  great  leading  facts  of 
the  last  fifty  years. — 

Houses  ofLutiikr  Axn  Mf.i.anctiio.v. — Fronj 
Berlin,  it  is  stated  that  the  government  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  two  houses,  in  the  town  of  W'ittem- 
burg,  wherein  Luther  and  Melancthon  resided — 
with  the  intention  of  estahlisliing  in  eaclt  a  free 
primary  school.  The  two  great  reformers  arc,  our 
readers  know,  buried  haneath  the  choir  of  the 
church  of  the  Castle  of  Wittemhurg ;  and  on  its 
magnificent  gates,  burnt  during  the  war,  it  was 
that  Lutlier  atiixed  liis  ninety-live  famous  piopo- 
sitions.  These  gates  are  about  to  be  replaced,  in 
e.xact  conformity  with  the  drawings  of  them, 
which  remain — with  this  only  exception,  that 
they  will  be  of  bronze  instead  of  sculptured 
WOoA.—Atli. 

New  Diamosd-  M  iSEs — .\  diamond-mine,  of 
inestimable  value,  is  stated  to  have  been  discov¬ 
ered  in  a  desert,  dilHcult  of  access,  about  eighty 
miles  from  Bahia. 

M.APS  IN  Relief. — .An  ingenious  work  of  art 
and  science,  by  M.  Sene,  a  citizen  of  (jeneva,  is 
exhiliiting  in  l*aris— and  about  to  bo  inspected  by 
a  committee  of  the  .Academy  of  Sciences,  'fliis 

work  represents,  by  means  of  sculpture  in  wood, 
the  chain  of  Mont  Blanc  and  its  neighbor¬ 
ing  mountains,  on  a  superficies  of  2~>  square 
metres; — the  lengths  being  given  on  a  scale  of  1 
in  10,000  and  the  altitudes  oft  in  6,000 — and  the 
furins  and  colors  of  their  many  peaks,  all  their 
glaciers,  valleys,  water-courses,  chalets,  and  even 
tlieir  firs  (no  less  than  ijOOjOOO  of  wliich  are  rep¬ 
resented)  being  rendered  witli  a  fnlelity  that  con¬ 
stitutes,  it  is  said,  a  complete  illusion.  The  ef¬ 
fect  attained  is  pleasantly  «lescribed  by  the  ^loni- 
tr.ur  (les.lrts  : — “  In  the  compass  of  an  hour,  how 
charming  a  journey  may  be  made,  under  the  gui¬ 
dance  of  .M.  Sene,  around  this  relief!  You  arrive 
at  Chamouny,  by  Saint-.Marlin,  or  by  the  Baths  of 
Saint  Ciervais,  and  alight  at  the  Priory.  Aller 
having  taken  a  general  view  of  the  valley,  you 
mount  suscessively  from  station  to  station — visit 
the  Mcr-dc-^lace — pass,  if  you  will,  the  Col  dii 
Geant — climb  .Mont  Blanc — nay,  look  down  even 
on  this  “  .Moiiarcli  of  .Mountains,”  by  ascending 
a  gallery  which  is  erected  at  a  little  distance.  The 
ascetit  compK^ed,  you  make  what  is  called  the 
tour  of  .Mont  Blanc  ; — arrived  at  Martigny,  pass¬ 
ing  hv  the  Col  du  Bonhomme,  the  Col  de  la  Seiaue, 
the  .lUee  Blanche  Courmaycur,  the  hospital  of 
Saint  Bernard,  the  Val  Ferrety  or  the  Val  d'En- 
tremonr.  .And,  fmnlly,  from  .Martigny,  you  re¬ 
turn  to  Chamouny,  either  by  the  Tile  JVoire,  or 


by  the  Cof  de  Bui  me — and  reach  Geneva,  by  the 
Col  d'.dntrrnc — without  latigue  and  without  dan¬ 
ger — without  cloud  and  without  rains — and  at  the 
small  outlay  of  two  francs!” — .Ith, 

.A.s  Epic  Poem  r.v  Ariosto. — From  Florence 
we  hear  of  a  discovery  of  great  interest  which 
has  just  been  made  by  Signor  Zumpicri,  conser¬ 
vator  of  the  Grand  Ducal  I.ihrary.  Amongst  the 
manuscripts  in  that  estahlislimciit  he  has  found 
one  containing  the  greater  part  of  an  epic  poem 
by  .Ariosto,  of  which  hitherto  the  existence  was 
unknown — and  whose  title  is  Jiinaldo  V.lrdito 
(‘  Rinaldo  the  Bohl  ’).  The  work  has  been  ori¬ 
ginally  composed  of  244  octave  verses,  divided 
into  12  cantos;  of  which  the  first,  the  beginning 
of  the  second,  and  the  sixth  are  wanting  in  the 
manuscript  in  question.  The  (iratul  Duke  has 
ordered  its  puhlicatiun,  at  the  government  c.x- 
pensc  ;  and  «lirectcd  that  a  copy  sliall  he  .sent  to 
each  of  the  great  libraries  of  Europe,  in  the  liope 
that  a  search  \^iil  be  made  in  those  various  insti¬ 
tutions  for  the  uhsent  portions  oftlie  poem. — .R/t, 

Tycho  Br.aiie’s  Tooi.s  and  AIa.m-scripts 
Eoi’Ni). — From  Copenhagen,  too,  wc  have  ac¬ 
counts  of  a  di.scovery  of  interest — which  we  re- 
|>ort  as  we  find  it,  though  we  think  it  prnliabic 
tliere  is  some  mistake  in  tlie  terms.  Tliey  state 
that  Professor  Ileiherg,  who  is  occiipietl  in  col¬ 
lecting  materials  for  a  History  of  the  Life  and 
I.abors  of  the  Illustrious  Swedish  Astronomer 
Tyclio  llralic,— which  he  purposes  piibiisliing  in 
the  course  of  next  year,  w  herein  will  fall  the 
IlOOlh  anniver.sary  of  the  birth  of  the  great  sarant 
—  lately  caused  searches  and  excavations  to  be 
made  amongst  the  ruins  of  the  Chateau  and  Ob¬ 
servatory  of  Tycho,  in  the  little  Swedish  isle  of 
Hveen,  situate  in  the  Sound,  which  was  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  latter.  'Fliese  researches  have,  it  is 
said,  produced  some  curious  results.  A  number 
of  tlio  tools  used  by  the  philosopher  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  his  a'itrouomicnl  instriiiuents  have 
heed  found — many  of  the  completed  instruments 
themselves,  and  some  in  an  uiilinislied  state — and 
several  manuscripts  in  the  Latin  language,  hear¬ 
ing  the  signature  of  Tycho  Bralie,  and  contain¬ 
ing  astronomical  oliservations,  retlecfions  on  the 
events  of  his  day,  and  occasional  poetry. — -4/A. 

CoNSTiTUF.NTs  OF  Mii.K. — AI.  Duinas  observes 
that  the  milk  of  herbivorous  animals  always  con¬ 
tains  four  orders  of  substances  which  form  part  of 
their  food,  viz. ;  the  albuminous  represented  by 
the  caseum,  the  fatty  substances  represented  by 
butter,  the  saccharine  portion  of  their  food  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  sugar  of  milk,  and,  finally,  the 
salts  of  (liirereiit  kinds  wliich  exist  in  all  the  tis¬ 
sues  of  these  animals.  In  the  milk  of  carnivo¬ 
rous  animals,  there  is  no  sugar,  and  there  are  only 
tlie  alhumiiious,  fatty  and  saline  substances  which 
form  the  general  constituents  of  meat.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  bread  be  added  to  the  food  of  these  animals 
the  sugar  of  milk  will  be  found,  altlioiigli  not  in 
large  quantities.  M  Dumas  states  that  liis  inves¬ 
tigations  have  enabled  him  to  arrive  at  a  perfect 
analysis  of  milk. — Ath. 

Mount  Titi.is. — From  Switzerland,  we  learn 
that  another  of  the  most  perilous  and  almost  in¬ 
accessible  All  IS  of  that  country,  Mount  Titlis,  has 
been  ascended  by  two  German  tourists. — Ath. 
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A  Retrospect  of  the  'Reliirious  Life  in  Entrland  ; 

OTy  the  Churchy  Puritanism^  and  Free  Inquiry, ! 

by  J.  J.  Tayler,  B.  A.  j 

This  is  a  temperate,  candid,  and  tlionglilful  in- ! 
quiry  into  the  eHect  which  the  religious  opinions 
and  practices  of  our  ancestors,  wliatever  the  de¬ 
nomination  to  which  they  belonged,  have  had,  and 
still  have,  on  English  society.  The  subject  is  as 
important  as  it  is  ably  treated.  No  one  who  wish¬ 
es  well  to  that  society  can  be  indiflerent  to  it. — 
Whether  for  good  or  evil,  certain  principles  are, 
and  have  been  at  work  since  the  Reformation  ; 
and  no  earthly  power  could  resist  or  suspend  their 
operation.  To  a  certain  extent  they  might  be  di¬ 
rected,  perhaps  even  controlled,  by  the  legisla¬ 
ture  ;  i)ut  by  far  the  best  policy  is  to  leave  them 
unshackled.  They  are  full  of  instruction;  but,! 
unfortunately,  most  readers  do  not  receive  the  be- 1 
nefit.  Tiiey  look  only  on  the  surface  of  the! 
stream  ;  and  do  not  suspect  the  existence  of  a  deep 
resistless  current  underneath.  Both  the  subject 
and  the  book  well  deserve  an  attention  which  can¬ 
not  be  expected  from  {he  Athenccuvi.  We  cannot 
enter  into  so  wide  a  range  of  the  tendency  of  opin¬ 
ions,  though  on  it  the  welfare  of  a  nation  may  de¬ 
pend,  But  we  can  cheerfully  praise  the  Catholic 
spirit  which  runs  through  the  volume.  For  this 
very  reason,  probably,  coupled  with  its  honesty, 
it  may  be  abused  ;  for  if  we  have  few  Christian 
philosophers,  we  have  many  zealots,  and  many 
more  who,  without  caring  for  any  religion,  are 
always  ready  to  join  in  a  party  war-cry.  Such 
men  should  not  open  the  book;  it  is  not  written 
for  them. — Athcna:um. 
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A  Grammar  of  the  Latin  Language,  by  C.  G. 

Zumpt,  Ph.  D. 

Translated  from  the  ninth  edition  of  the  origi- 
ginal,  by  L.  Schmitz,  Ph.  1).,  with  numerou.s  Ad¬ 
ditions  and  Corrections  by  the  Author.  This  is 
a  new  translation  of  the  best  Latin  grammar  in 
existence.  Kenrick’s  translation  was  taken  from 
the  third  edition  of  the  original,  though  from  time 
to  time  enlarged,  and  corrected,  as  new  editions 
appeared  ;  the  present  is  from  the  ninth  ;  and  con¬ 
tains  additions  and  corrections  never  published  in 
Germany,  and  now  incorporated,  for  the  first 
time,  in  this  translation.  If  no  improvements  had 
been  made  by  the  author  between  the  third  and 
ninth  editions,  a  new  translation  would  not  have 
been  required  ;  but  the  whole  life  of  Professor 
Zumpt  has  been  one  of  progress  in  the  study  of 
Latin  construction  ;  and  every  succeeding  edition 
bore  testimony  both  to  his  ardor  and  to  his  suc¬ 
cess  in  tracing  the  more  recondite  relations  of  the 
language.  For  his  own  reputation,  it  was  very 
natural  that  he  should  wish  them  to  be  incorpora¬ 
ted  with  all  future  edition.^  of  the  English  transla¬ 
tion — he,  therefore,  co-operated  with  the  present 
translator,  by  MS.  communications  founded  on  the 
points  which  have  struck  him  since  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  ninth  German  edition.  The  result  is 
a  work  which  ought  to  be  in  the  library  of — not 
only  every  Latin  student,  but  every  Latin  scho¬ 
lar. — Athcnccum. 
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